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CHAPTER  I 


JEM    GIVES    HIS    OPINION. 

'  Thou  art  in  a  parlous  state,  shepherd.' 

'  As  You  Like  It: 
*  I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation, 
And  not  without  desert  so  well  reputed.' 

'  Two  Geiitleinen  of  Vejvna: 

I  WISH  Aunt  Catherine  had  not  repeated 
Hubert's  speech  ;  somehow  It  gave  me  an  un- 
comfortable feeling  for  days ! 

It  was  so  unlike  Hubert  to  notice  if  one  were 
a  little  quieter,  or  if  one  talked  less  ;  so  it  must 
have  been  Kitty  who  put  it  into  his  head.  He 
had  a  way  of  repeating  her  speeches  at  times, 
but  I  had  never  minded  it  before.  Was  there 
any  truth  in  the  accusation  ?  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  shrank  from  questioning  myself  too 
closely.  Perhaps  my  holiday  had  spoilt  me  and 
unfitted  me  for  the  monotonous  routine  of  home- 
life,  but  certainly  Fircroft  had  never  seemed  so 

41—2 
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dull  to  me  before,  and,   worst  of  all,  Jem  was 
disappointing  me. 

It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  Jem  was  in 
a  most  captious,  fault-finding  humour ;  indeed, 
there  was  no  pleasing  him  ;  he  grumbled  if  I 
mentioned  St.  Croix,  and  seemed  to  take  no 
interest  in  anything  I  told  him  ;  and  yet  if  I 
were  silent,  he  would  ask  me  quite  crossly  what 
I  was  thinking  about,  as  though  my  silence 
irritated  him  ;  indeed,  I  never  knew  the  dear 
fellow  so  utterly  perverse.  I  am  sure  Harry 
felt  for  me,  though  his  loyalty  to  Jem  would  not 
allow  him  to  say  so  ;  but  he  gave  me  a  sympa- 
thizing glance  now  and  then,  as  though  to  beg 
me  not  to  mind ;  but  somehow  I  did  mind  very 
much  indeed,  and  more  than  once  I  had  a  quiet 
cry  when  I  went  to  my  room  at  night,  for  if 
Jem  were  not  pleased  with  me,  my  whole  world 
seemed  out  of  gear. 

He  damped  my  enjoyment  completely  the 
evening  Aunt  Catherine  and  Mr.  Basil  dined  at 
Fircroft.  He  seemed  to  listen  to  every  word 
Mr.  Basil  said  to  me,  and  if  I  laughed  or 
repeated  any  of  our  old  St.  Croix  jokes,  he 
frowned  and  seemed  quite  annoyed.  I  left  off 
talking  at  last,  and  gave  all  my  attention  to 
Harry,  who  took  it  quite  gratefully. 

Mr.  Basil  was  certainly  not  at  his  ease  ;  he 
was   dignified,  and  rather   stiff  and  formal.      I 
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never  found  out  before  how  handsome  he  was, 
and  for  the  first  time  I  saw  a  likeness  to  his 
mother — the  only  time  he  smiled  naturally  was 
when  I  told  him  this  ;  he  quite  blushed  with 
pleasure — at  least,  he  grew  red. 

'  I  am  so  glad  you  can  see  it,'  he  said  in  a  low 
voice.  '  I  think  my  mother  perfectly  lovely  ;' 
and  then  I  saw  Jem  scowling  at  me,  and  I  left 
Mr.  Basil  and  went  to  the  piano. 

Jem  was  not  more  amiable  the  next  day. 
He  grumbled  a  good  deal  on  his  way  to  the 
church,  and  he  chose  to  be  exceedingly  put  out 
because  Aunt  Catherine  wished  me  to  go  back 
with  them  to  supper  after  evening  service. 

'  She  might  have  had  the  civility  to  ask  me 
too  !'  he  said,  as  we  turned  into  the  road  ;  '  but 
I  suppose  the  Don  objects  to  me.' 

Jem  was  really  too  bad.  Of  course  it  was  all 
his  jealousy  of  Mr.  Basil.  I  would  not  take  the 
trouble  to  ask  whom  he  meant  by  that  con- 
temptuous sobriquet,  so  I  talked  to  Harry  all 
the  way  home,  and  never  addressed  a  single 
observation  to  Jem — even  a  worm  will  turn ; 
and  I  was  growing  tired  of  Jem's  ill-humour  ! 

Jem  refused  to  go  to  church  with  me  in  the 
evening.  He  dragged  off  Harry  for  a  long 
walk,  so  I  went  with  Mab  and  Jessie.  The 
Hall  pew  was  nearly  opposite  the  Vicarage 
pew.     I   could  not  help  noticing  how  grave  and 
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abstracted  Mr.  Basil  looked  ;  I  had  no  intention 
of  watching  him,  only  his  fixed,  stern  expression 
riveted  me  for  the  moment,  as  I  glanced  at  him  ; 
he  suddenly  looked  up,  and  our  eyes  met.  I 
felt  somewhat  confused,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
service  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  that 
singular  flashing  look  meant.  We  three  walked 
back  together  in  the  sweet  dewy  evening. 

Mrs.  Lyndhurst  was  waiting  for  us  in  the 
drawing-room.  She  wore  her  velvet  dress,  and 
a  pretty  little  lace  cap,  and  I  understood  then  why 
Mr.  Basil  thought  her  lovely.  She  had  always 
been  handsomer  than  Aunt  Catherine,  and  with 
that  soft  colour  on  her  face,  and  that  gentle,  tremu- 
lous smile,  she  certainly  looked  very  sweet. 

After  supper  I  sang  to  them — I  think  I  never 
enjoyed  singing  more  than  I  did  that  evening  ; 
there  was  very  little  light  in  the  room,  and  the 
windows  were  open.  Mr.  Basil  sat  near  his 
mother  ;  I  saw  her  take  his  hand  once,  and  kiss 
it :  perhaps  the  semi-darkness  gave  her  courage, 
for  they  were  still  very  shy  with  each  other. 
Aunt  Catherine  told  me  that  Mrs.  Lyndhurst 
feared  to  give  him  the  least  caress. 

*  He  is  very  reserved  with  her  !'  she  said  to 
me,  '  and  cannot  bring  himself  to  use  any  filial 
freedom,  and  this  restrains  her  ;  but  when  the 
first  strangeness  wears  off,  she  will  soon  see  how 
affectionate  Basil  can  be.' 
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Jem  came  to  fetch  me  as  usual,  but  he  sent 
in  a  message  that  he  was  smoking  and  had  Rollo 
with  him,  and  would  wait  outside.  I  fancied 
Mr.  Basil  looked  disappointed. 

'  There  was  no  need  for  your  brother  to  take 
the  trouble  ;  I  could  have  escorted  you,'  he 
said  rather  formally,  but  though  he  attended  me 
to  the  door,  he  did  not  speak  to  Jem,  who  was 
strolling  up  and  down  under  the  trees. 

He  threw  away  the  end  of  his  cigar  as  I 
joined  him,  and  took  hold  of  my  arm  ;  my  first 
words  were  hardly  gracious,  however. 

'  You  need  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  fetch 
me,  Jem.  You  must  have  been  tired  with  your 
long  walk.' 

*  I  suppose  you  meant  the  Don  to  walk  home 
with  you  ?'  with  a  return  of  gruffness  ;  but  I 
was  not  in  a  specially  meek  mood. 

*  I  wish  you  would  not  call  people  names, 
Jem.      It  is  not  good  form.' 

'  I  think  it  is  a  capital  name,  and  just  fits  the 
person  for  whom  it  is  intended.  Lyndhurst  is 
such  a  stiff  sort  of  chap.  He  looks  ever  so 
much  taller  than  anyone  else.' 

*  What  makes  you  dislike  him  so  ?'  I  replied 
in  a  vexed  tone.  '  You  do  nothing  but  find 
fault  with  him.  It  is  hardly  kind  to  Aunt 
Catherine  and  Mrs.  Lyndhurst,  to  pick  holes  in 
their  belongings.' 
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'  I  can't  help  it,'  curtly.  *  I  can  get  on  with 
most  fellows,  but  Lyndhurst  and  I  don't  hit  it 
off  somehow.' 

*  But,  Jem,  he  was  so  friendly  to  you  at  first  !' 
'  Was   he  ?      I    can't    say    I    remember    that 

circumstance!.  I  have  a  notion  that  we  eyed 
each  other  like  a  couple  of  tom-cats,  as  though 
to  test  our  fighting  qualities.  Look  here,  Olga, 
I  know  you  have  thought  me  disagreeable  the 
last  day  or  two,  hut  I  can't  get  over  the  fact 
that  Lyndhurst  and  Fleming  ant  the  same 
person,  and  I  hate  your  having  anything  to  do 
with  him  there.' 

Jem  spoke  in  the  same  surly  manner;  but 
somehow  I  did  not  mind  it  half  so  much  as  I 
had  minded  his  sneering  innuendoes ;  it  was 
better  to  have  our  fight  out  once  for  all.  Jem 
evidently  thought  the  same,  for,  instead  of  turn- 
ing into  the  paddock  that  led  to  our  kitchen- 
garden,  he  continued  walking  down  the  road. 

*  I  am  beginning  to  detest  the  sight  of  the 
fellow  !'  he  went  on,  but  this  was  too  much  for 
my  patience. 

*  What  right  have  you  to  speak  so  of  anyone 
after  a  three  days'  acquaintance  ?'  I  said  angrily; 
'  you  do  not  know  Mr.  Basil  ;  with  all  his  faults, 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  him.  He  is  not 
what  you  think  him  ;  he  is  a  clever  man  and  a 
gentleman,  and  his  life  has  been  very  unhappy. 
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Are  you  so  good  and  immaculate  yourself  that 
you  cannot  make  allowances  for  a  mistake  made 
in  youth  ?' 

'  You  are  meaning  his  marriage,'  he  returned 
quickly;  but  I  was  not  thinking  of  that.  '  Look 
here,  Olga,  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  this  fellow 
Fleming — Lyndhurst,  I  mean.  When  I  was  at 
Oxford,  the  men  told  me  plenty  about  him  ;  he 
did  not  bear  the  best  of  characters  with  the 
authorities.  He  got  into  a  freethinking  set, 
and  called  himself  an  Agnostic.  There  was  a 
row  or  two  in  which  he  was  mixed  up,  and  he 
very  nearly  got  rusticated.' 

*  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,'  rather  rudely. 

*  Oh,  you  don't — don't  you  !  I  suppose  you 
have  got  an  excellent  reason  for  your  in- 
credulity ?'  sneered  Jem — '  a  girl  has  so  much 
experience  of  the  world  and  men.  Then,  too, 
his  marriage  was  disgraceful.' 

*  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind,'  I  retorted. 
'  Aunt  Catherine  told  me  all  about  it ;  she  was 
a  beautiful  girl,  and  her  friends  were  most 
respectable.' 

'  Her  brother  has  a  shop  in  Holloway,  hasn't 
he  ?  and  Fleming — confound  the  two  names  ! 
Lyndhurst,  I  mean — married  her  on  the  sly  ; 
but  of  course  that  was  not  wrong  ?  You  have 
changed  your  ideas  of  morality,  I  find.' 

'  No,  Jem  ;  but  you  used  a  wrong  word  ;  there 
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was  nothing  disgraceful  about  Mr.  Lyndhurst's 
marriage.' 

'  Use  what  word  you  like,  only  let  me  finish. 
I  cannot  think  what  makes  you  so  contradictory 
to-night.  I  tell  you  I  don't  approve  of  Lynd- 
hurst,  only  you  need  not  repeat  all  this  to  Aunt 
Catherine  ;  she  is  bound  to  think  the  best  of 
her  nephew.  The  part  about  him  I  dislike 
most  is  his  scraping  up  an  acquaintance  with 
you  in  that  outlandish  place,  and  letting  you 
believe  he  was  a  widower.' 

I  was  so  angry  at  this  that  I  was  nearly 
overwhelming  Jem  with  my  wrath  ;  he  should 
know,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  that  I  had  a 
temper.  I  would  give  him  a  taste  of  it  that 
should  be  caustic  and  stringent  enough  to  last 
him  for  a  month  ;  but  as  I  turned  to  him  with 
this  amiable  intention,  I  saw  him  regarding  me 
with  such  manifest  anxiety,  with  such  a  troubled 
expression,  that  I  softened  at  once. 

'  I  have  hardly  patience  to  answer  you  at  all,' 
I  began  ;  '  but  I  feel  I  must  defend  Mr.  Basil. 
You  are  very  unjust,  Jem,  and  very  prejudiced  ; 
it  was  my  own  stupidity  that  made  me  take  him 
for  a  widower.  I  thought,  from  something 
Reggie  said,  that  his  mother  was  dead ;  but 
he  meant  his  nurse,  so  ' — stammering  a  little 
■ — '  I  told  Aunt  Catherine,  and  she  believed 
U,    too  ;    but    it    was    all    a   mistake    on    our 
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parts,    and    Mr.    Basil    very    soon    undeceived 
us.' 

*  All  the  same,  he  had  no  right  to  be  so 
much  with  you,  and  I  must  say  I  wonder  at 
Aunt  Catherine :  she  ought  to  have  known  that 
an  acquaintance  with  a  suspicious-looking  fellow 
should  have  been  stopped  at  once.' 

*  Ah,  Jem,  how  ridiculous  you  are !'  I  ex- 
claimed, quite  weary  of  his  persistence.  '  What 
could  be  the  harm  of  exchanging  a  few  civil 
words  with  a  neighbour  ?  Mr.  Basil  never  spoke 
to  me  unless  he  was  obliged ;  indeed,  on  several 
occasions  I  noticed  that  he  avoided  me.  But 
when  Reggie  was  ill ' 

'  Ah,  of  course,  I  know  how  things  would  be 
then  !'  in  an  exasperated  tone.  '  Aunt  Cathe- 
rine is  too  soft-hearted,  and,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  you  know  you  are  a  goose  yourself,  Olga. 
Well,  I  don't  want  to  make  things  worse  by 
putting  ideas  into  your  head,  but  Aunt  Catherine 
was  old  enough  to  know  that  it  was  not  a  safe 
line  to  take  when  she  had  a  young  lady  under 
her  care.  I  am  not  saying  any  harm  has  come 
of  it,  mind  you,  but,  all  the  same,  it  has  put  me 
all  wrong  with  Lyndhurst.' 

Jem  was  purposely  vague  in  his  concluding 
remarks,  which  were  made  in  a  decidedly  apolo- 
getic voice.  Not  for  worlds  would  I  have  had 
him   suspect   that   I    understood   his  hints,  that 
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they  were'  making  me  tingle  with  shame  all 
over.  He  feared  harm  might  have  come  of  it, 
how  could  I  avoid  understanding  him  ? — it  was  a 
dangerous  position  for  a  girl.  Poor,  dear  Jem  ! 
it  was  only  his  love  and  anxiety  for  me  that  had 
made  him  so  gruff  and  disagreeable,  and  filled 
him  with  such  animosity  to  the  young  Squire  ; 
my  heart  relented  to  this  foolish,  blundering 
Jem.      I  must  set  his  mind  at  rest. 

*  Jem,'  I  said  as  gently  as  I  could,  *  you  must 
put  all  these  foolish  ideas  out  of  >our  head  ;  they 
wrong  me  as  well  as  Mr.  Basil — he  and  I  are 
very  good  friends.  I  —  I  hope  he  respects  me 
as  much  as  I  do  him,  and  from  his  manner  I 
think  it  is  so  ;  no  one  has  ever  shown  me  more 
respect.  I  would  trust  him  more  than  most 
men.  I  have  never  heard  a  word  from  his  lips 
that  I  would  have  wished  unsaid  ;  he  is  a  gentle- 
man, and  noblesse  oblii^e — and  I  wish  ' — and  here 
a  spark  of  temper  would  show  itself — '  I  wish  you 
were  more  like  him.' 

Jem  seemed  quite  taken  aback  b)'  this  little 
outburst.  It  touched  him  in  spite  of  himself, 
and  he  had  the  rare  magnanimity  to  overlook 
my  parting  thrust. 

*  Well,  perhaps  he  is  not  such  a  bad  fellow, 
after  all,  and  if  there  is  no  harm  done ' 

He  was  floundering  headforemost  into  it 
again,  but  I  caught  him  up  smartly. 
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*  Harm — what  harm  should  there  be  ?'  But 
I  felt,  with  a  little  sinking  of  heart,  that  Jem 
had  very  nearly  hit  the  truth.  '  I  have 
another  friend  at  the  Hall,  that  is  all  ;  and 
when  Mrs.  Basil  Lyndhurst  comes,  I  hope  I 
shall  like  her,  too.' 

I  was  carrying  matters  with  a  high  hand. 
Jem  began  to  look  as  though  he  had  had  enough 
of  it ;  but  he  took  up  my  last  words  : 

'  I  don't  suppose  you  will  care  much  for  a 
vulgar,  under-bred  young  woman.' 

'  But  she  is  not  vulgar — Aunt  Catherine  told 
me  so.  Mr.  Basil  would  never  have  fallen  in 
love  with  the  sort  of  person  you  describe  ;  he  is 
too  refined  in  his  tastes.  Anyhow,  I  mean  to 
try  and  like  her,  just  to  help  Aunt  Catherine, 
and  because — because  she  is  Reggie's  mother  ;' 
and  then  all  of  a  sudden  my  throat  seemed  to 
swell,  and  I  felt  as  though  I  wanted  to  cry. 

Jem  gave  me  a  rough  little  shake. 

*  Now  don't  be  a  goose,  Olga  ;  I  have  only 
meant  it  for  your  good.  You  ought  to  be  glad 
that  I  look  after  you.  Many  fellows  would  not 
take  half  so  much  trouble  for  a  sister.' 

'  I  don't  want  you  to  take  that  sort  of  trouble 
for  me.     It  is  very  disagreeable,  Jem.' 

'  Very  well,  then,  I  won't  another  time,  and 
you  may  look  after  yourself.'  Then,  relenting 
at  my  sad   face  :   '  Now,    be  a  good   girl,  and 
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forgive  me.  Haven*t  I  a  right  to  take  care  of 
the  best  Httle  sister  in  the  world  ?  I  vow  I 
don't  know  the  fellow  who  is  orood  enouLdi  for 
her;'  and,  charmed  with  this  compliment.  I  no 
longer  refused  to  kiss  and  make  friends,  as  we 
called  it  in  our  childish  days,  only  I  do  not 
believe  Jem  and  I  had  ever  quarrelled  so 
seriously  before.  '  I  had  no  idea  you  could 
be  such  a  s|)it-fir(','  he  observed  as  we  strolled 
on  happily,  arm-in-arm.  *  Violet  Campbell  can 
say  a  sharp  thing  or  twr>.  hut  she  can't  hold  the 
candle  to  you.' 

To  this  day  I  have  no  idea  whether  it  was 
Jem's  artful  intention  to  change?  the  subject,  or 
whether  he  made  this  speech  quit(,'  innoce-ntly, 
and  without  malice  prepense  ;  but  it  certainly 
had  the  singular  effect  of  driving  the  Hall  folk 
out  of  my  head  in  a  moment.  P'or,  after  all, 
Jem  was  Jem,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  girl 
who Hut  never  mind  that. 

*  And  who  may  Violet  Campbell  be  ?'  I  asked 
in  a  tone  calculated  to  strike  awe  into  any 
bachelor  brother's  heart. 

'  Oh,  she  is  only  a  girl  I  met  down  at 
Marlow,'  mumbled  Jem.  '  Didn't  I  tell  you 
about  the  water-party  ?  She  steered  in  our 
boat.  She  was  a  nice  litde  thing — not  as  hand- 
some as  Bella  Parker  and  her  cousin  Nora,  but 
still ' 
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'  You  have  a  very  bad  habit,  Jem,  of  calling 
young  ladies  by  their  Christian  names.  It  is 
bad  form,  and  not  at  all  respectful.' 

'  Oh,  shut  up  !'  was  the  amiable  rejoinder  to 
this  sisterly  rebuke. 

'  Did  you  only  see  Miss  Campbell  once  ?'  I 
continued,  bent  on  severe  cross-examination. 

'  She  was  at  the  picnic  next  day  in  the  Quarry 
Woods,  and  I  met  her  coming  out  of  church  the 
following  Sunday.  She  was  staying  with  her 
uncle — he  seemed  a  jolly  old  boy — but  she  told 
me  her  people  live  in  Kensington.' 

*  Indeed.' 

'  They  are  a  large  family — three  or  four  boys, 
and  as  many  girls.  VI — I  mean  Miss  Campbell 
— is  the  eldest  daughter.' 

*  She  seems  to  have  told  you  a  good  deal 
about  herself  and  her  belongings.' 

'  Well,  one  must  talk  about  something  if  one 
is  with  a  person  for  three  or  four  hours,' 
replied  Jem  testily.  '  I  dare  say  you  contrived 
to  say  a  good  deal  to  the  Don  when  he  was 
moonine  about  in  that  summer-house  of  his.' 
But  here  Jem  found  himself  unable  to  pro- 
ceed, as  I  effectually  closed  his  lips.  *  Pax,  you 
ridiculous  child  !  you  have  half  suffocated  me.' 

'  Jem/  disregarding  this  remonstrance,  '  I  wish 
you  would  tell  me  a  little  more  about  Miss 
Campbell.     She  is  very  pretty,  you  say  ?' 
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*  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind/ 

'  Well,  you  implied  it.  You  said  she  was  a 
nice  litde  thing.' 

'  So  she  is,  and  so  are  you,  when  you  behave 
yourself.' 

*  Do  you  mean  she  is  like  me  ?'  brightening 
up. 

*  No,  I  don't.  You  are  not  half  so  pretty. 
I  mean  she  is  a  different  style.  She  is  your 
height,  perhaps  a  little  taller  ;  but  there,  I  never 
could  describe  girls.  She  is  awfully  easy  to  get 
on  with,  and  there  is  no  nonsense  about  her, 
and  she  does  not  try  to  flirt  with  a  fellow.  One 
of  her  brothers — Kit  she  called  him — was  in 
our  boat,  too.  He  is  coming  to  Balliol  next 
term.' 

'  Did  she — did  he,  I  mean,  ask  you  to  call  ?' 
'  Oh,  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  that,'  replied 
Jem  cheerfully.  '  I  said  something  about 
looking  them  up  when  I  went  to  town ;  but 
I  think  I  shall  wait  until  I  know  young 
Campbell  a  litde  better.  Vi — I  mean  Miss 
Campbell — is  coming  down  to  Commemora- 
tion next  June.' 

I  was  silent.  A  little  further  reflection  made 
me  swallow  this  piece  of  information  very 
quietly.  I  was  quite  used  to  these  confi- 
dences on  Jem's  part  ;  there  was  always 
some    '  awfully    nice    girl  '   on    the   tapis.      Not 
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that  Jem  had  ever  been  really  in  love,  but  he 
was  of  a  genial,  sociable  temperament,  and  all 
girls  liked  him.  He  was  so  full  of  fun,  and 
he  admired  them  so  frankly,  the  most  prudish 
of  them  could  not  take  umbrage  at  his  atten- 
tions. 

Last  summer  it  had  been  that  pretty  little 
Miss  Black,  and  in  the  winter  he  had  trans- 
ferred his  allegiance  to  Sybil  Grey,  and  so  now 
if  it  were  Violet  Campbell  I  need  not  disquiet 
myself ;  so  I  tried  not  to  think  that  there  was  a 
shade  more  earnestness  in  Jem's  manner,  and  a 
greater  unwillingness  to  enter  into  close  parti- 
culars. 

Nothing  could  be  more  foolish  than  for  Jem 
to  lose  his  heart  at  his  age.  Why,  he  had  not 
left  Oxford,  and  it  would  be  years  before  he 
could  hope  to  hold  a  brief ;  and  with  only  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  of  his  own,  he 
was  certainly  not  in  a  position  to  marry. 

One  question  I  did  put  to  Jem  as  we  stood 
at  the  Hall  door  : 

*  Are  the  Campbells  rich  ?' 

'  Rich  ?  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,'  returned 
Jem,  staring  at  me.  '  Mr.  Campbell  is  a 
solicitor  ;  they  live  in  Addison  Road.  No  ;  I 
am  certain  they  are  not.  I  remember  Vi^Miss 
Campbell  saying  that  some  of  the  boys  must  go 
into  the  city,  as  her  father  could  only  afford  to 
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send  Kit  to  Oxford.  Why  do  you  want  to 
know  ?' 

'  Oh,  only  for  information.  Jem,  there  is  the 
prayer-bell,  and  we  must  go  in.' 

Kitty  had  retired  early.  As  I  passed  her 
door  I  went  in  to  bid  her  good-night.  She 
was  lying  awake,  and  fully  expecting  me.  She 
looked  hot  and  feverish,  and  I  could  tell  by  her 
voice  that  she  had  been  crying.  I  asked  her, 
with  much  concern,  if  she  felt  less  well. 

'  No,'  she  returned  dejectedly  ;  '  I  am  only 
fretting  about  Hubert.  I  have  been  speaking 
to  him  about  Miss  Sefton's  proposition  ;  it 
seems  to  worry  him  excessively.' 

'  Do  you  mean  he  begrudges  the  expense  ?' 

*  No,  of  course  not — neither  the  expense  nor 
trouble.  Has  Hubert  ever  begrudged  me  any- 
thing ?  He  will  take  me  up  on  Thursday  ;  but, 
all  the  same,  he  thinks  that  I  am  fanciful,  and 
wanting  in  patience.  He  has  told  me  as  much 
to-night  ;  he  gave  me  quite  a  sermon  after 
church,  about  the  duty  of  bearing  weakness 
more  cheerfully.' 

'  How  can  Hubert  be  so  ridiculous  ?  I  begin 
to  lose  all  patience  with  him  ;  even  Harry  said 
this  morning  how  far  less  well  you  seemed,  and 
that  he  feared  you  were  losing  ground  daily.* 

*You  must  not  be  hard  on  Hubert,  dear.  I 
sometimes   think   he   is   shutting  his  eyes  pur- 
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posely,  and  that  he  does  not  want  to  see  it. 
His  manner  gives  me  this  impression.  Why, 
he  was  almost  irritable  with  me  this  evening  ; 
and  the  end  of  it  was  he  packed  me  off  to  bed, 
though  I  told  him  I  never  slept  now  until  one 
or  two.  It  is  so  dreary  lying  here  just  thinking 
of  it  all' 

'  Never  mind.  I  will  stay  with  you,  and  then 
you  will  not  be  dull  ;  when  people  are  weak, 
they  get  so  low-spirited.  I  think  that  is  the 
worst  of  illness.' 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  have 
you  again,'  she  returned,  looking  at  me  affec- 
tionately. '  I  have  missed  you  so  much,  and 
Hubert  has  had  no  one  to  keep  him  company  ; 
and  when  I  am  with  him,  I  am  too  tired  and 
stupid  to  talk  to  him  or  amuse  him.  Some- 
times I  have  fancied  that  he  thought  me  cross, 
and  all  the  time  it  was  only  this  miserable 
sinking.' 

'  Men  are  so  stupid,'  I  began  wrathfully ;  but 
at  that  moment  there  was  a  heavy  step  in  the 
dressing-room,  and  Hubert,  hearing  voices, 
came  in  to  know  who  was  keeping  Kitty  awake. 

*  It  is  only  Olga,'  said  Kitty  apologetically ; 
'  she  came  in  to  wish  me  good-night.' 

*  And  has  been  chattering  and  disturbing  you 
for  the  last  half-hour,'  he  remarked  severely. 
*  What  will  be  the  use  of  my  taking  you  to  a 
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physician,  Kitty,  if  you  refuse  to  take  the 
slightest  care  of  yourself  ?  Dr.  Langham  begged 
you  in  my  hearing  to  be  in  bed  by  ten  o'clock, 
and  it  is  now  nearly  eleven  ;  and  you  are  not 
attempting  to  go  to  sleep.' 

*  I  thought  I  told  you,  Hubert,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  sleep/  she  returned  re- 
proachfully. 

'  Of  course  it  is  impossible  if  you  do  not  try,' 
he  replied  decidedly ;  and  seeing  him  in  this 
authoritative  mood,  Kitty  merely  sighed  wearily, 
and  gave  up  the  contest  by  closing  her  eyes  ; 
but  that  flushed,  feverish  face  did  not  look  like 
sleep.  'There's  a  good  little  woman,'  returned 
Hubert,  restored  to  good  humour  by  this  ready 
obedience  ;  and  then  he  followed  me  out  of  the 
room. 

*  You  meant  it  kindly,  Olga,'  he  said,  as  he 
lighted  my  candle  ;  '  but  Kitty's  nerves  are  in 
such  a  state  that  she  cannot  be  kept  too  quiet. 
Rest  and  sleep  and  plenty  of  nourishment — that 
was  what  Dr.  Langham  ordered,  and  a  very 
excellent  prescription,  too  ;  and  what  Kitty 
wants  with  another  physician  passes  my  com- 
prehension. I  wish  Miss  Sefton  had  minded 
her  own  business  ' — rather  crossly. 

'  I  am  very  glad  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  to  take  her,'  was  my  bold  reply.  *  I  don't 
want  to  worry  you,  Hubert,  you  have  trouble 
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enough  ;  but  I  think  Kitty  is  worse  than  you 
think.  It  is  not  only  her  nerves  :  there  must 
be  some  cause  for  this  weakness ;  she  is  very 
uneasy  about  herself.' 

'  Of  course  she  is  uneasy  if  you  all  talk  to 
her  about  her  health,'  he  returned  doggedly. 
'  Miss  Sefton  has  put  this  London  doctor  in 
her  head,  and  I  shall  have  no  peace  until  I  take 
her.  He  will  just  laugh  at  us  for  our  pains, 
and  serve  us  all  right,  too  ;  it  is  a  clear  case  of 
nerves.  She  has  overtired  herself  with  the 
children ;  and  she  has  never  been  strong  since 
little  Flo  was  born.  I  shall  have  to  be  more 
strict  with  her  for  the  future  ;'  and  so  saying  he 
marched  off. 

Poor  Hubert !  as  though  he  could  disguise 
his  anxiety  from  me !  All  the  time  he  was 
arguing  about  Kitty's  nerves,  I  could  see  how 
he  was  watching  me  to  know  if  I  agreed  with 
him.  Kitty  was  right  ;  he  was  blinding  him- 
self purposely.  I  went  to  bed  that  night 
with  a  heavy  heart,  for  what  would   Hubert  do 

if  Kitty But  even  to  myself  I  could  not 

finish  the  sentence. 


CHAPTER  11. 

*i  don't  look  like  a  squire's  lady.' 

*  Could  ye  bless  him,  father — mother, 
Bless  the  dimple  in  his  cheek  ? 
Dare  ye  look  at  one  another, 

And  the  benediction  speak  ? 
Would  ye  not  break  out  in  weeping. 
And  confess  yourselves  too  weak  ?' 

Mrs.  Browning. 

Aunt  Catherine  had  begged  me  to  spend  th  ' 
following  afternoon  with  Mrs.  Lyndhurst,  as 
she  and  Mr.  Basil  would  be  away  the  whole 
day.  When  the  time  came,  I  left  Kitty  very 
unwillingly.  There  had  been  a  return  of  faint- 
ness  during  the  morning.  Nurse  told  me  her 
mistress  had  not  closed  her  eyes  all  night ;  but 
she  had  insisted  on  getting  up  at  her  usual  hour 
to  prevent  Mr.  Leigh  from  being  anxious.  I 
left  her  lying  on  the  drawing-room  couch  look- 
ing miserably  ill  and  depressed,  and  Hubert 
sitting  by  her  with  a  pile  of  new  magazines  he 
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was  cutting  for  her  amusement.  I  could  hear 
him  laughing  as  he  explained  some  amusing 
picture  to  her,  and  Kitty's  feeble  voice  trying 
to  echo  him  ;  but  there  was  not  a  mirthful  note 
in  it. 

Mrs.  Lyndhurst  was  sitting  in  the  garden,  and 
Reggie  was  with  her  ;  and  we  spent  a  very 
happy  afternoon.  I  was  so  delighted  to  have 
my  darling  to  myself  again.  We  played  our  old 
games  with  Rollo,  even  enacting  '  Mrs.  Howl 
in  the  ivy-bush.'  Reggie  laughed  so  excessively 
that  I  caught  him  again  and  again  without  diffi- 
culty. His  only  complaint  was  that  there  was 
no  swing  to  rest  in — by  swing  he  meant-  the 
hammock  ;  so  his  grandmother  promised  to  buy 
him  one,  and  we  settled  where  to  hang  it. 

We  had  our  tea  in  the  old  English  garden, 
and  Reggie  fetched  Peter ;  and  with  Rollo,  the 
pug,  and  the  two  peacocks,  we  were  a  goodly 
company.  Reggie  looked  like  a  lovely  little 
picture  as  he  fed  the  gorgeous  creatures  ;  and 
the  backofround  of  sunflowers  was  like  a  golden 
hedge  behind  him.  Reggie  always  went  to  bed 
early ;  and  as  soon  as  Marsden  had  carried  him 
off,  we  went  indoors,  as  Mrs.  Lyndhurst  was 
tired.  When  Reggie  bade  her  good-night,  I 
noticed  how  often  and  how  passionately  she 
kissed  him.      Reggie  noticed  it,  too. 

'  Why  do  you  kiss  me  so  hard  and  so  many 
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times,  Gran  ?'  he  asked,  fixing  his  eyes  very 
seriously  on  her. 

'  The  kisses  are  not  all  for  you,  my  darling,' 
she  answered  tenderly.  *  I  meant  them  for 
another  little  boy,  whose  mother  never  gave 
him  any ;'  and  then  she  sighed  heavily,  and  bade 
him  go  with  Marsden  ;  and  we  both  knew 
what  she  meant,  and  how  even  her  love  for 
this  sweet,  engaging  little  creature  was  mixed 
up  with  unextinguishable  remorse  that  her 
own  child  should  have  missed  so  much. 

I  chided  her  gently  for  this  sadness,  but  she 
only  shook  her  head  with  a  melancholy  smile. 

'  It  must  be  so,  Olga.  I  try  not  to  be 
morbid  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  all  he  has  lost 
seems  a  barrier  between  us  even  now.  Basil 
is  very  generous  ;  he  wants  me  to  forget — he 
tries  to  forget  himself — but  sometimes,  when 
the  child  is  on  my  lap.  I  know  what  Basil 
thinks,  and  then  I  can  hardly  keep  myself  from 
asking  his  forgiveness  over  again.' 

'  You  must  never  do  that  ;  it  would  only 
embarrass  him.' 

*  No,  I  must  be  patient  ;  he  is  very  dear  and 
good.  I  have  only  myself  to  thank  that  he  cannot 
be  all  a  son  should  be  to  his  mother  ;  he  thinks 
too  much  before  he  speaks  :  he  is  too  much 
afraid  of  hurting  me  ;  he  pronounces  my  name 
almost  timidly  ;  and  the  least  caress  on  my  part 
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seems  to  trouble  him.  If  he  could  only  speak 
to  me  as  he  does  to  Catherine !  Why,  he 
was  quite  impatient  with  her  this  morning 
because  she  kept  him  waiting,  and  he  feared 
they  would  lose  the  train.' 

*  And  you  want  him  to  be  impatient  with 
you  ?' 

She  could  not  help  smiling  at  such  a 
question. 

'  It  almost  sounds  like  it,  does  it  not  ?  I 
think  I  should  not  mind,  if  he  were  only  at  his 
ease  with  me  ;  in  other  respects  his  behaviour 
is  perfect.' 

'  But  surely  you  are  happy  now  !'  I  remon- 
strated ;  for  I  had  a  youthful  impatience  of  this 
morbid  iteration. 

'  I  am  happy  when  Basil  is  with  me,'  she 
returned.  '  It  is  only  in  the  night,  when  I  lie 
awake,  that  I  think  of  the  lifetime  I  have  lost 
— all  those  years — those  miserable  years  ;  and 
he  wants  me  to  forget — as  though  a  mother 
could  ever  bury  the  past.  Do  you  think ' — 
looking  at  me  with  a  sort  of  strained  eagerness 
— '  that  he  will  ever  love  me  as  he  does 
Catherine  ?' 

*  Some  day  he  will  love  you  more.' 

'  Oh,  my  dear,  how  you  comfort  me  !  If  I 
could  only  believe  that,  I  should  be  happy 
indeed  !     How   many  days  has   he  been   with 
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me  ? — only  ^yq  ;  and  yet  I  worship  the  ground 
he  walks  on.  But  I  must  not  tell  him  so — oh 
no,  It  would  not  be  well ' 

'  Mrs.  Lyndhurst,'  I  said,  checking  her,  for  I 
found  It  difficult  to  sustain  the  conversation,  '  do 
you  think  they  will  be  back  soon  }  I  meant  to 
have  left  you  an  hour  ago.  Hark  !  Is  not  that 
the  carriage  turning  In  at  the  gate  T  and  I  rose 
in  a  flurried  manner. 

Aunt  Catherine  had  not  asked  me  to  stay 
until  their  return,  and  they  had  come  back 
earlier  than  I  expected. 

*  Never  mind  ;  you  must  stay  to  supper  now. 
What  does  it  matter,  child  ?  you  are  one  of  us,' 
replied  Mrs.  Lyndhurst,  pressing  my  arm 
kindly,  as  we  stood  together  at  the  window, 
looking  down  the  avenue. 

Yes,  there  were  the  bays,  and  there  was 
Aunt  Catherine  waving  her  hand  to  us.  But 
who  was  that  lady  In  the  gray  hat  beside  her  ? 
The  next  moment  jNIrs.  Lyndhurst  caught  hold 
of  me. 

'  That  is  Basil's  wife  !'  she  said,  In  a  quick, 
agitated  manner.  '  Olga,  I  must  go  to  the 
door  to  receive  my  son's  wife.  Come,  my 
dear  ;  come  and  help  me  to  welcome  her  ;'  and, 
half  unwillingly,  I  followed  her  Into  the  hall. 

'  Basil,  there  Is  your  mother,'  I  heard  Aunt 
Catherine  sav  ;  and  from  her  voice  I  knew  she 
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was  exceedingly  nervous.  And  then  Mr.  Basil 
turned  round  quickly  and  saw  us.  He  looked 
rather  pale  as  he  came  into  the  hall,  with  a  tall, 
handsome-looking  woman  beside  him. 

*  Mother,'  he  said,  in  a  very  low  voice,  'we 
have  brought  Aline  back  with  us  ;  Aunt  Cathe- 
rine thought  it  would  be  better.' 

*  You  have  done  quite  right,  Basil.  My  dear, 
you  are  very  welcome.  I  hope  you  will  soon 
feel  at  home  with  us  ;'  and  she  kissed  her  on  the 
cheek. 

I  think  young  Mrs.  Lyndhurst  was  hardly 
prepared  for  this  demonstration,  for  she  flushed 
up,  and  looked  at  her  husband. 

No  one  noticed  me  in  this  little  scene,  and  I 
regained  the  drawing-room  unperceived  ;  but 
they  followed  me  almost  directly.  Mrs.  Lynd- 
hurst was  holding  her  daughter-in-law's  hand. 
She  placed  her  on  the  couch  beside  her,  and 
asked  her  to  remove  her  hat.  As  she  did  so, 
the  elastic  got  entangled  with  her  hair,  and  I 
went  to  her  assistance.  She  looked  at  me  in 
an  odd,  penetrating  way,  as  she  thanked  me. 
There  was  no  want  of  civility  in  her  tone,  but  I 
thought  her  manner  cold.  She  was  certainly 
very  handsome,  only  it  was  a  sort  of  heavy, 
statuesque  beauty  that  did  not  attract  me  ; 
and  there  was  no  animation  in  her  face  or  voice. 

'  This  is  our  young  friend,  Olga  Leigh,'  ob- 
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served  Mrs.  Lyndhurst  ;  '  we  are  all  very  fond 
of  her.' 

And  then  Mrs.  Basil  looked  at  me  again  in 
the  same  grave,  penetrating  way  ;  but  she  did 
not  smile  or  hold  out  her  hand. 

Involuntarily  I  drew  back,  a  little  chilled  at 
this  reception.  I  wondered  how  Mrs.  Lynd- 
hurst could  talk  on  in  that  gentle,  kindly 
manner,  questioning  her  about  her  journey,  and 
receiving  in  return  only  those  monosyllabic 
replies.  But  perhaps  the  poor  thing  was 
frightened  to  death  at  finding  herself  among 
all  these  strangers. 

'  I  am  sure  Aline  is  tired,  Basil,'  observed 
Aunt  Catherine,  breaking  into  this  melancholy 
little  duet. 

'  You  are  wrong  ;  I  am  never  tired,'  replied 
Mrs.  Basil.  She  did  not  speak  abruptly,  but  in 
a  slow,  meditative  way  ;  and  then  she  added  : 
'  There  is  nothing  in  such  a  little  journey  to 
tire  me.' 

'  I  am  glad  that  you  are  so  strong,'  returned 
Mrs.  Lyndhurst  kindly  ;  *  good  health  is  a  great 
blessing.' 

'  Oh  yes,  I  am  strong  ;  nothing  ails  me.' 

And  then  again  there  was  an  awkward 
silence,  only  I  noticed  Mrs.  Basil  was  looking 
about  her  in  an  odd  way,  as  though  she  missed 
something.     Of  course,   it   was   no  business  of 
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mine  to  interfere,  but  I  felt  so  sorry  for  them 
all.  Mr.  Basil  was  watching  his  wife  so 
anxiously,  and  Aunt  Catherine  looked  flushed 
and  tired.  If  I  could  only  help  them!  Without 
thinking,  I  acted  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
— in  a  thoroughly  Olga-like  way. 

'  You  are  looking  for  Reggie,'  I  said,  in  a 
low  voice  ;  •'  he  went  to  bed  an  hour  ago.  He 
was  quite  tired  out  with  play.  Would  you  like 
to  see  him  asleep  ?  I  will  take  you  to  him  ' 
— the  last  words  prompted  by  the  intense 
eagerness  in  her  eyes.  There  was  no  lack  of 
animation  now  ;  she  looked  superbly  hand- 
some. 

'  Yes,  let  us  go  to  him,'  she  returned,  rising. 
And  then  she  looked  at  her  husband.  '  I  may 
go  with  this  young  lady  to  see  Reggie,  may  I 
not?' 

But  before  he  could  answer  Mrs.  Lyndhurst 
interposed  :  '  My  dear,  this  is  your  home  ;  there 
is  no  need  to  ask  permission  for  anything.  Go 
with  Olga,  by  all  means  ;  it  is  a  good  thought  of 
hers  ;'  and  we  left  the  room  at  once. 

As  Mr.  Basil  opened  the  door  for  us,  I  asked 
him,  in  a  whisper,  if  I  had  done  wrong,  would 
he  go  instead  of  me  ?  but  he  only  shook  his 
head  and  drew  back.  I  felt  a  little  uncomfort- 
able, and  persisted. 

'  No,  no  ;   I  would  much  rather  have  things 
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as  they  are.  I  am  only  too  grateful  to  you  for 
proposing  it  ;'  and  he  went  back  into  the  room, 
and  I  rejoined  Mrs.  Basil,  who  was  waiting  for 
me  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

'  What  were  you  saying  to  him  ?'  she  asked, 
looking  at  me  inquisitively. 

I  was  rather  surprised  at  the  question,  but 
replied  that  I  had  only  asked  if  he  would  take 
my  place. 

'You  need  not  have  said  that  to  him — it  is 
better  as  it  is,'  was  her  strange  answer.  '  I  am 
ever  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  getting  me  out 
of  that  room  ;  I  thought  I  should  be  suffocated 
with  all  those  questions.  George  never  asks 
me  questions.  But  there,  come  along.  I  shall 
feel  anyhow  until  I  have  had  a  look  at  Reggie.' 

I  kept  my  astonishment  to  myself,  and  took 
her  to  the  room  where  Reggie  was  sleeping. 
Marsden  was  just  leaving  him.  Mrs.  Basil  took 
no  notice  of  her  respectful  salutation ;  she 
almost  pushed  past  her  in  her  eagerness  to  see 
her  child. 

It  must  have  been  a  lovely  sight  to  any 
mother's  eyes.  Reggie  looked  almost  angelic 
in  his  sleep  :  he  had  thrown  off  the  coverings  ; 
his  dear  little  face  was  pillowed  on  one  arm, 
the  other  flung  over  Peter,  who  was  curled  up 
beside  him ;  his  long  lashes  drooped  over  his 
flushed  cheeks. 
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I  heard  a  caught  breath,  almost  like  a  sob. 
To  my  surprise  the  tears  were  coursing  down 
Mrs.  Basil's  face. 

*  The  little  darhng  !  How  beautiful  he  looks! 
But  what  have  they  done  with  your  hair, 
Reggie  ?  Someone  has  cut  off  my  baby's  hair 
and  never  told  his  mother !' 

'  They  were  obliged  to  do  it,'  I  whispered. 
'  Please  do  not  wake  him,  he  is  sleeping  so 
soundly.  He  was  ill — very  ill  ;  and  the  doctor 
said  it  must  be  done,  and  Aunt  Catherine  was 
obliged  to  do  it.' 

'  Yes,  I  know — he  was  ill — he  might  have 
died,  and  no  one  would  have  told  me.  His 
mother  would  have  been  the  last  to  hear  it  ; 
and  it  is  this  sort  of  thing  I  must  bear,  and 
say  nothing.'  And  then,  sinking  on  her  knees 
beside  the  bed,  she  covered  him  with  soft, 
noiseless  kisses.  '  My  pretty  boy  !  My  darling 
Reg  !'   I  heard  her  say  over  and  over  again. 

I  did  not  like  to  disturb  her,  so  I  left  the 
room  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  waited  outside 
in  the  corridor.  Every  now  and  then  I  could 
hear  her  murmuring  fond  words  over  him. 
With  all  her  faults,  Mrs.  Basil  certainly  loved 
her  child. 

As  I  stood  there  looking  down  into  the  cool, 
fragrant  old  garden,  Aunt  Catherine  came  up- 
stairs and  joined  me. 
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'  Where  is  Aline  ?'  she  whispered. 

*  I  have  left  her  with  Reggie.  Please  do  not 
disturb  her ;  she  is  very  much  upset,  and  of 
course  she  wants  to  be  alone  with  her  child.' 

*  We  cannot  leave  her  much  longer,  I  am 
afraid,'  she  replied  uneasily.  *  Basil  will  be  up 
directly,  and  he  will  want  her  to  be  ready 
before  the  gong  sounds.  Has  she  taken  to  you 
at  all,  Olga  ?  Do  you  think  she  will  let  you 
help  her  ?' 

*  I  do  not  know,'  I  returned  dubiously  ;  '  but 
I  will  try  what  I  can  do  ;'  and  I  went  back  into 
the  room. 

She  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  stili 
watching  Reggie,  but  she  was  not  crying  now. 
There  was  a  profound  melancholy  in  her  whole 
aspect — something  in  that  drooping,  grand-look- 
ing figure  and  finely-moulded  head  reminded 
me  of  a  Mater  Dolorosa  I  had  once  seen.  She 
did  not  speak  or  move  as  I  approached  her. 

'  It  is  very  late,'  I  said  quietly  ;  '  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  gong  will  sound  for  supper.  Will 
you  let  me  show  you  to  your  room,  and  then 
perhaps  I  can  help  you  ?' 

*  Whose  room  is  this  ?'  she  asked,  starting 
and  looking  round  her. 

*  I  believe  it  is  Mr.  Basil's  dressing-room. 
There  is  no  time  to  show  you  your  sitting-room 
now.     This  is  your  bedroom,'  beckoning  to  her; 
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and  she  rose  reluctantly  and  followed  me.  I 
thought  she  looked  round  the  spacious,  hand- 
somely-furnished room  with  an  air  of  distaste. 

'  What  a  big  place  !  I  shall  have  room  to 
breathe,'  she  remarked,  but  I  could  not  tell 
whether  with  simplicity  or  sarcasm.  '  And  what 
grand  windows  !'  She  walked  to  one  of  them 
and  looked  out  rather  absently ;  but  on  my 
reminding  her  again  of  the  time,  she  regarded 
me  with  a  puzzled  stare. 

*  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  to  do,' 
she  said,  rather  defiantly.  '  You  seem  to  be 
expecting  me  to  make  a  fine  toilet,  but  I  have 
no  better  gown  than  the  one  I've  got  on  ;  and  if 

that  does  not  please  you '  she  walked  up  to  a 

pier-glass  as  she  spoke,  and  looked  at  herself 
from  head  to  foot.  *  I  am  afraid  I  don't  look 
like  a  squire's  lady,'  she  went  on,  *  in  this 
dowdy  gown,'  with  a  hard  little  laugh  ;  '  it  was 
George's  favourite — he  had  a  fancy  for  gray  ; 
but  it  is  not  Basil's  taste  ;  he  told  me  so  as  we 
came  along.' 

*  Never  mind  about  to-night,'  I  replied  cheer- 
fully ;  '  I  have  not  changed  my  dress  either.' 

'  Oh,  white  always  looks  smart !  To  my  mind 
you  are  quite  fit  for  a  party.  Do  you  live  here, 
Miss ?     There,  I  have  forgot  your  name.' 

'  Do  I  live  at  the  Hall — is  that  what  you 
mean  ?' 

VOL.  III.  43 
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She  nodded. 

*  Oh  no  ;  I  live  at  Fircroft,  a  little  lower  down 
the  village.  My  brother  is  the  clergyman,  and  I 
live  with  him.  You  asked  me  my  name  just 
now  ;  it  is  Olga  Leigh,  but  I  should  like  you  to 
call  me  Olga.' 

*  I  am  sure  I  don't  mind,  though  it  is  a 
strange,  outlandish  sort  of  name  ;  for  I  feel  more 
at  home  with  you,  somehow,  than  I  did  with  the 
old  ladies  downstairs.'  The  idea  of  her  calling 
my  dear  Aunt  Catherine  an  old  lady  !  '  And 
you  did  me  a  good  turn,  bringing  me  up  to  see 
Reggie.  Would  you  believe  it  ? — Basil  would 
have  kept  me  talking  there  another  hour  before 
he  would  have  remembered  I  was  dying  to  see 
the  boy.' 

1  found  this  confidence  embarrassing,  so  I 
changed  the  subject  by  offering  her  some 
yellow  chrysanthemums,  set  with  dark  leaves, 
and  suggesting  they  would  look  well  on  her 
gray  dress.  She  took  them  with  an  air  of 
indifference,  and  adjusted  them  carelessly.  I 
noticed  she  had  no  rings  on  her  large  shapely 
hands  with  the  exception  of  her  wedding-ring. 
Her  hair  was  very  nicely  arranged  in  smooth 
coils  that  just  suited  her  peculiar  style.  She 
did  not  seem  to  notice  my  inspection  ;  she  only 
spoke  twice  again :  once  to  remark  on  the 
fineness  of  the  towel  she  was  using,  and  which 
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seemed  to  surprise  her  ;  and  the  other  was  a 
comment  on  the  number  of  looking-glasses, 

'  Rich  people  seem  fond  of  looking  at  them- 
selves,' she  said,  a  little  disdainfully. 

I  hurried  her  downstairs  at  last ;  they  were 
waiting  for  us.  Mr.  Basil  at  once  gave  his  arm 
to  his  mother,  and  Aunt  Catherine  took  his 
wife.  I  do  not  believe  Mrs.  Basil  would  have 
opened  her  lips  to  join  in  the  conversation  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Aunt  Catherine,  for 
Mrs.  Lyndhurst  looked  too  much  exhausted 
to  resume  her  soft  questioning  ;  but  Aunt 
Catherine  talked  on  manfully.  I  saw  Mr. 
Basil  make  a  sign  to  her  once  when  Bennet 
was  going  to  fill  his  wife's  glass  with  cham- 
pagne, and  with  ready  tact  she  leant  forward 
and  addressed  her. 

'  You  are  a  water-drinker,  are  you  not,  my 
dear  ?'  she  said  in  the  quietest  manner. 
*  Bennet,  Mrs.  Basil  never  takes  anything  but 
water.  I  dare  say  she  would  like  some  of  our 
nice  home-made  lemonade ;  it  is  such  a  cool, 
refreshing  drink.' 

I  did  not  hear  Mrs.  Basil's  answer,  but  I  saw 
the  crimson  blood  rise  to  her  forehead,  and  she 
seemed  as  though  she  could  not  eat  another 
morsel.  I  felt  almost  as  ashamed  myself,  and 
yet  no  one  could  have  noticed  anything  in 
Aunt  Catherine's  manner.      I   did  not  stay  long 

43—2 
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after  supper.  Jem  had  not  come  for  me,  so  I 
asked  Aunt  Catherine  in  a  low  voice  if  one  of 
the  servants  might  \^  alk  with  me.  I  was  rather 
sorry  that  Mr.  Basil  overheard  this  remark,  for 
he  at  once  insisted  on  being  my  escort,  and 
rather  than  make  a  fuss,  I  was  obliged  to 
submit.  Mrs.  Basil  was  sitting  bolt  upright 
on  the  couch  beside  her  mother-in-law.  She 
opened  her  eyes — such  lovely  eyes  they  were — 
very  widely  as  I  wished  her  good-night. 

'Why,  how  early  you  are  going!  Has  Basil 
asked  to  walk  with  you  ?' 

*  Yes ;  there  was  no  need.  One  of  the 
servants  would  have  gone  with  me,  but  I 
generally  have  my  brother.  I  hope  you  do 
not  mind  my  taking  him  ?' 

'  No  one  ever  thought  of  asking  me  such  a 
question  before,'  she  replied  in  a  voice  that 
made  INIrs.  Lyndhurst  look  at  us  both  in  mild 
surprise.  '  Basil  always  pleases  himself.  I 
suppose  you  will  be  here  to-morrow  ?' 

'  1  do  not  know  ;  I  am  not  sure,'  quite  con- 
fused at  this,  for  Mr.  Basil  could  hear  every 
word. 

*  You  will  come  if  Aline  wants  you,  will  you 
not,  Olga  ?'  interposed  Aunt  Catherine  briskly. 
*  Run  across  to-morrow  afternoon  as  soon  as  the 
children  have  finished  luncheon,  and  then  you 
can  stay  to  tea.' 
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And  as  I  could  not  think  of  any  plausible 
excuse  to  prevent  my  complying  with  this,  I 
was  obliged  to  acquiesce. 

I  confess  Mr.  Basil's  first  words  as  we  walked 
down  the  avenue  took  me  by  surprise. 

'  Aline  has  taken  a  fancy  to  you,  Miss 
Leigh.' 

'To  me!  What  should  put  such  an  idea 
into  your  head  ?' 

'  Why,  it  was  pretty  evident,  was  it  not  ?' 
And  though  it  was  quite  dark  under  the  trees, 
I  could  tell  he  was  smiling.  '  She  scarcely 
opened  her  lips  to  anyone  else  ;  and  then  she 
wanted  you  to  come  to-morrow.' 

'  Do  you  think  so  ?' 

'  I  am  sure  of  it.  Aline  is  not  a  woman  of 
many  words.  What  she  says  she  means. 
You  won  her  heart  by  taking  her  up  to  see 
Reggie.      I  was  a  fool  not  to  think  of  it  myself/ 

'  She  is  certainly  very  fond  of  him.' 

*  She  has  not  seen  the  little  chap  for  so  long, 
and  he  has  been  ill  ;  but  she  is  not  always 
ready  to  take  notice  of  him.'  He  stopped,  as 
though  he  had  said  too  much,  and  then  con- 
tinued in  a  different  tone  :  '  I  am  afraid  my 
mother  and  Aline  have  not  quite  hit  it  off  this 
evening.  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  my 
mother  seems  depressed  ?' 

'  Not  more  than  usual.      I    mean  her  spirits 
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are  always  variable.  I  think,  if  you  will  pardon 
me  for  saying  so,  that  you  are  judging  too 
hastily  ;  it  is  all  so  strange  and  new  for  your 
wife.  Somehow  I  feel  very  sorry  for  her 
to-night.' 

'  You  think  she  is  to  be  pitied  T  and  I  am 
sure  there  was  a  little  pique  in  his  tone. 

*  Oh,  not  in  that  way,  at  least,'  feeling  that  I 
was  beginning  rather  awkwardly  ;  '  I  am  afraid 
you  are  misunderstanding  me.' 

'  I  would  not  do  that  for  worlds,'  he  replied 
gently.  '  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  really  do 
mean  ?' 

'  Well,  then,  I  feel  sorry  for  Mrs.  Basil 
because  all  her  surroundings  are  so  strange  to 
her.  She  has  never  seen  even  your  mother 
and  Aunt  Catherine  ;  and  though  they  are  so 
kind  to  her,  she  finds  it  difficult  to  open  her 
heart  to  them.  Their  conversation  oppresses 
her  ;  they  have  nothing  in  common  ;  she  has 
not  been  brought  up  in  their  way,  and  every 
moment  she  is  afraid  of  offending  their  preju- 
dices. She  did  not  tell  me  this,  but  I  can  read 
it  in  her  looks  and  silence.' 

'  Aline  is  generally  silent ;  but  you  are  right. 
When,  indeed,  have  I  ever  found  you  wrong  } 
Did  she — did  Aline  interest  you  ?' 

'  Very  much  ;'  but  I  wondered  a  little  at  the 
question. 
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'  I  ask  that  because  I  fear  to  trespass  on 
your  goodness  ;  but  if  it  would  not  trouble  you 
too  much,  would  you — should  you  very  much 
mind  giving  her  as  much  of  your  company  as 
possible  ?' 

*  You  wish  me  to  be  friends  with  your  w^ife  ?' 

'  That  is  my  meaning,  certainly,  if  it  would 
not  tax  your  kindness  too  severely.  I  know 
how  good  it  would  be  for  Aline  to  have  such  a 
friend  ;  it  would  be  good  for  her — do  you  not 
think  so  ?'  turning  to  me  abruptly. 

I  thought  his  manner  strange.  He  did  not 
seem  quite  like  himself  to-night  ;  there  was  a 
sort  of  constraint  about  him,  as  though  he  were 
not  at  his  ease  ;  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
spoken  to  me  of  his  wife,  and  he  seemed  afraid 
of  saying  much.  I  told  him  in  answer  that  I 
would  gladly  do  all  I  could  to  make  Mrs.  Basil 
feel  at  home  with  us  all,  and  that  as  I  was 
nearer  her  age,  she  would  most  likely  talk  to 
me  with  more  openness  than  she  would  to 
Aunt  Catherine.  In  return  he  thanked  me 
very  gratefully,  but  still  in  the  same  guarded 
manner.  It  struck  me  then  that  he  was  feeling 
his  position  intensely,  and  that  it  required  all 
his  man's  strength  to  keep  his  uneasiness  to 
himself.  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  sad  it 
must  be  for  any  man — and  especially  one  so 
proud   and   sensitive  as   Mr.   Basil — to  be  tied 
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for  life  to  a  woman  whom  he  could  not  respect, 
and  who  repelled  him  by  her  strange  sullen- 
ness. 

In  spite  of  my  sympathy,  I  thought  it  better 
to  change  the  subject ;  so  I  began  talking  about 
Kitty,  and  in  a  moment  his  old  friendliness 
returned. 

'  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  anxiety,'  he  said 
frankly.  *  Indeed,  I  can  only  wonder  at  your 
brothers  cheerfulness.  He  must  surely  see 
that  his  wife  is  seriously  ill' 

*  Oh,  not  seriously  !  Please  do  not  use  that 
word.' 

'  Very  much  out  of  health,  then  ;  but,  of 
course,  a  clever  doctor  will  soon  put  her  to 
rights.  Do  you  know,  Miss  Leigh,  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
telling  you  how  much  I  like  your  brother  Jem. 
Do  you  remember  how  you  used  to  talk  about 
him  at  St.  Croix  ?' 

'  You  like  Jem  ?'  in  a  tone  of  intense  sur- 
prise. 

'  You  seem  astonished.  Why  should  I  not 
like  a  bright,  clever  fellow  like  Leigh  ?' 

*  You  do  not  seem  to  take  to  each  other,'  I 
stammered,  as  Jem's  ridiculous  sobriquet  of  the 
Don  came  to  my  recollection. 

*  Oh,  he  is  a  little  on  his  dignity  with  me  ;  I 
grant   you   that.      Some  of  the  best  fellows  in 
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the  world  are  not  easy  to  know  at  first.      Most 
likely  he  has  not  taken  to  me.' 

'  I  don't  know  why  you  should  say  that,' 
growing  very  hot  over  this  little  fib  ;  but  Mr. 
Basil  only  laughed. 

'  Oh,  we  shall  hit  it  off  presently,  I  dare  say  ; 
and  now,  just  as  we  are  talking  about  him,  there 
he  comes.  I  thought  I  heard  Rollo's  bark  a 
minute  ago.' 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  my  mind  to  hear  the 
friendly  way  in  which  the  two  young  men 
accosted  each  other.  My  lecture  had  done 
Jem  good.  I  could  detect  neither  stiffness  nor 
hauteur  in  his  manner.  He  spoke  cordially, 
thanked  Mr.  Basil  for  his  escort,  and  apolo- 
gized to  me  in  the  nicest  way  for  being  so  late. 
I  gave  his  arm  a  little  squeeze  as  a  mark  of 
commendation,  and  I  was  still  more  pleased 
when  Mr.  Basil  turned  of  his  own  accord  and 
walked  with  us  to  the  door.  I  kept  Jem  in  the 
porch  a  long  time  while  1  told  him  about  Mrs. 
Basil. 

He  seemed  much  interested,  and  did  not  dis- 
turb me  by  any  tiresome  interruptions. 

'  And  she  is  very  handsome  ?' 

'  Undeniably  so.  There  cannot  be  two 
opinions  about  it.  She  is  a  grand-looking 
woman,  and  her  eyes  are  beautiful.' 

'  He  had  some  excuse,  then.' 
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*  Yes,  of  course  ;  everyone  says  so.  But, 
Jem,  she  does  not  make  him  happy  ;  there  is 
no  happiness  in  her  face.' 

'  Well,  that  is  not  your  business,  nor  mine 
either,'  was  Jem's  unsympathizing  retort ;  '  so 
don't  you  go  poking  your  inquisitive  little  nose, 
such  a  ridiculous  nose  as  it  is,  too,  into  other 
folk's  matrimonial  concerns,  or  you  will  get 
scorched  for  your  pains.  I  don't  want  you  to 
come  to  me  with  "Oh,  Jem,  it  hurts!"  eh, 
Olga  ?' 

But,  as  usual,  when  he  teased  me  with  this 
babyish  reminiscence,  I  ran  after  him  and  boxed 
his  ears. 

Unfortunately,  Rollo  barked  a  shrill,  joyous 
bark,  and  then  Hubert  came  out  of  the  study 
and  asked  what  we  meant  by  waking  up  Kitty 
and  the  children.  Dear  me  !  how  old  and  grave 
Hubert  was  growing  !  and  if  Rollo  did  bark, 
there  was  no  need  to  speak  so  severely.  I  told 
Jem  so  ;  but  he  silenced  my  grumbling  in  a 
minute. 

'  Poor  beggar !'  he  said  in  a  pitying  tone,  *  he 
is  a  bit  low  to-night  about  his  little  woman. 
Kitty  was  rather  hysterical  before  she  went  to 
bed  because  cook  gave  warning  ;  so  there  was 
a  precious  row.  Hubert  scolded  the  cook,  and 
brought  her  to  reason  ;  and  then  he  told  Kitty 
she  was  a  baby  to  take  such  a  thing  to  heart, 
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and  he  ended  by  carrying  her  up  to  bed,  for  the 
poor  Httle  thing  was  all  of  a  tremble,  as  nurse 
says  ;  and  he  has  been  as  glum  as  possible  ever 
since.' 

'  Oh,  Jem,  I  am  so  sorry  that  Rollo  made  all 
that  noise  !     I  will  go  in  and  tell  him  so.' 

*  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,'  replied 
Jem,  taking  hold  of  me  in  his  rough  way.  '  I 
won't  have  the  poor  old  man  bothered.  Just 
go  to  bed,  and  don't  let  us  see  you  again  until 
morning.' 

And  with  this  polite  injunction,  Jem  took  off 
Rollo  to  his  sleeping-quarters. 


CHAPTER  III. 
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*  I  have  much  need  of  good  advice.' 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

'  I  love  that  beauty  should  go  beautifully.' 

Tennyson. 

I  ENTERTAINED  Kitty  the  ncxt  morning  by 
giving  her  a  graphic  account  of  young  Mrs. 
Lyndhurst's  reception.  She  was  greatly  in- 
terested, and  so  was  Hubert ;  for  she  made  me 
repeat  it  all  over  again  for  his  benefit. 

*  The  ladies  have  been  so  kind  to  you,  Olga, 
that  I  think  you  ought  to  help  them  as  much  as 
possible,'  she  said  in  her  sensible  way  ;  and  as 
Hubert  endorsed  this  opinion,  I  went  off  to 
spend  the  afternoon  at  the  Hall,  with  the  com- 
fortable consciousness  that  I  was  doing  my 
duty. 

I    found    Aunt     Catherine    writing    business 
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letters  in  the  library.  She  looked  up  with 
quite  a  relieved  air  as  I  entered. 

'  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  dear,'  she  said 
warmly  ;  '  Aline  has  been  asking  for  you  half  a 
dozen  times.  She  is  rather  tired,  and  has  gone 
up  to  the  Lady's  Room  to  rest ;'  for  the  quaint, 
bay-windowed  room  that  had  been  set  apart  for 
Mrs.  Basil's  use  was  always  called  the  Lady's 
Room,  in  memory  of  the  unfortunate  Lady 
Gwendoline. 

'  How  have  you  got  on  this  morning  ?'  I 
asked  a  little  curiously. 

'  I  hardly  know,'  with  a  thoughtful  air. 
'  Aline  talks  very  little,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
break  through  her  reserve.  We  were  obliged 
to  leave  her  to  Basil  at  last.  He  has  been 
behaving  like  a  model  husband  all  the  morning. 
He  has  taken  her  over  the  house  and  shown 
her  everything,  and  they  were  out  in  the  garden 
a  long  time  with  Reggie.  Basil  is  there  now 
with  the  child  ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is  that  I 
cannot  find  out  whether  she  is  pleased  or  not. 
She  looks  at  everything,  but  nothing  seems  to 
interest  her  much.  Virginia  asked  her  at 
luncheon  what  she  thought  of  the  Hall,  and 
she  only  said  "  it  was  a  big  place,  and  very  old, 
and  that  she  thought  it  must  be  dull  in  winter." 
She  has  taken  a  dislike  to  the  rooks  ;  she 
owned  to  Basil  that  she  hated  their  harsh  caw^s.' 
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This  did  not  sound  very  promising  ;  Aunt 
Catherine's  grave  manner  said  more  than  her 
words.  Mrs.  Basil  had  evidently  repelled  their 
efforts  at  intimacy.  What  a  strange  young 
woman  she  must  be  !  I  asked  if  Reggie  had 
been  with  her  all  the  morning. 

'  Yes,  I  believe  so  ;  he  is  always  with  Basil, 
you  know  ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  she  takes  much 
notice  of  him.  No,  indeed  ' — as  I  looked  aston- 
ished at  this.  '  She  never  once  kissed  him  or 
spoke  to  him  while  I  was  in  the  room,  and  the 
child  never  went  to  her  of  his  own  accord.  I 
confess  I  am  a  little  disheartened,  and  Viro^inia 
is  even  more  so,  for  we  do  want  to  make  her 
happy  with  us.' 

'  Dear  Aunt  Catherine,  it  is  so  trying  for 
you.' 

*  I  think  she  looks  upon  us  as  old  people. 
She  was  quite  surprised  to  hear  how  far  I  could 
walk,  and  that  I  took  so  much  exercise  ;  but  I 
must  not  go  on  chattering.  Basil  has  been 
hindering  me,  and  I  have  half  a  dozen  letters  to 
write  before  post-time.  You  had  better  run  up 
to  the  Lady's  Room  now,  and  see  if  you  can 
induce  Aline  to  be  a  little  more  sociable.' 

I  obeyed  reluctantly.  Alas !  my  long  easy 
afternoons  with  Aunt  Catherine  already  belonged 
to  the  past.  The  Hall  would  be  a  different 
place  to  me  now.      I  knocked  at  the  door,  but 
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as  no  one  bade  me  enter,  I  turned  the  handle 
and  went  in.  Mrs.  Basil  was  sitting  in  the  bay- 
window — it  had  a  circular  cushioned  seat — her 
hands  were  listlessly  folded  in  her  lap.  Reggie 
was  evidently  playing  in  the  garden  beneath, 
for  I  heard  his  laugh  as  I  closed  the  door.  I 
think  she  had  been  watching  him,  but  she  rose 
directly  she  saw  me. 

'  So  you've  come,'  she  said  abruptly.  '  I 
have  been  looking  for  you  this  last  hour  ;  I  was 
beginning  to  think  you  were  not  going  to  keep 
your  word  ;  I  told  Basil  so.  Aren't  you  going 
to  take  off  your  hat  and  stop  a  bit  T 

'  Oh  yes,  if  you  wish  it  ;'  and  I  proceeded  to 
unbutton  my  gloves. 

'  Do  you  always  wear  white  ?'  was  her  next 
remark. 

I  thought  it  a  singular  one.  She  had  not 
shaken  hands,  but  in  her  own  way  she  seemed 
disposed  to  friendliness. 

'  Not  always,'  I  replied  ;  '  washing  is  ex- 
pensive, even  in  the  country;  but  Aunt  Catherine 
likes  me  best  in  white,  so  I  try  to  please  her.' 

'  Why  do  you  call  her  that  ?'  she  went  on 
still  more  abruptly.  '  She  is  not  a  relation  of 
yours,  is  she  ?' 

'  No,'  I  replied,  colouring ;  *  but  I  have  been 
used  to  call  her  Aunt  Catherine  ever  since  I 
was  a  child.      I  think  I  love  her  better  than  any- 
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one  else  except  my  brothers — brother,  I  was 
going  to  say.' 

'  I  suppose  you  are  one  of  those  who  attach 
themselves  easily  ?'  she  replied,  giving  me  at 
the  same  time  a  searching  glance  that  made  me 
extremely  uncomfortable.  *  I  wish  I  were  like 
you  in  that  respect,  but  one  can  only  act  up 
to  one's  own  nature.  I  w^as  never  very  soft, 
except  to  Basil,  but  he  had  a  w^ay  with  him  ; 
and  though  I  acted  like  the  biggest  fool  that 
ever  lived,  I  could  not  help  myself.' 

'  I  suppose  not.  What  a  pretty  room  this  is, 
Mrs.  Lyndhurst  !  and  this  window  Is  so  de- 
lightful !' 

'  Why  don't  you  say  Aline  ?  I  am  not  used 
to  the  other  name,  and  It  sounds  stiff  from  a  girl 
like  you.  You  are  ever  so  much  younger  than 
me,  aren't  you  ?     I  am  sure  you  look  so.' 

'  I  am  twenty.' 

*  And  I  am  eight-and-twenty — going  on  for 
nine-and-twenty,  that  is.  George  says  I  look 
half  a  dozen  years  older  than  Basil  ;  but  that  is 
because  I  have  grown  so  stout.  I  was  quite 
slim  when  he  first  took  up  with  me.' 

*  You  are  not  really  stout/  for  the  word  did 
not  suit  her  fine  massive  proportion  in  the  least. 
I  saw  my  remark  pleased  her. 

*  Don't  go  away  with  the  idea  that  I  am  vain,' 
she  said,  actually  smiling  ;  '  but  I  want  to  ask 
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you  a  question.      Do   you  think,   does  anyone 
think,  that  I  am  handsome  ?' 

I  wondered  what  Aunt  Catherine  would  have 
said  if  she  had  heard  her  ! 

'  Certainly  ;  everyone  thinks  so.  How  could 
they  help  it  ?'  for  I  was  answering  her  question 
as  simply  as  she  put  it. 

She  brightened  up  still  more. 
'  I  never  could  get  George  to  tell  me.  He 
always  said  ''  I  was  well  enough  ;"  but  that  did 
not  satisfy  me.  Now  Basil  has  been  worrying 
me  half  the  morning  to  go  up  to  town  with  his 
aunt,  and  order  some  new  gowns  ;  for,  as  he 
says,  the  under-housemaid  is  dressed  better  than 
me,  and  he  wants  me  to  look  my  best.  Now 
just  tell  me  the  truth  :  Do  you  think  all  the 
fine  dresses  in  the  world  would  make  me  look 
like  a  real  lady,  like  my  mother-in-law  or  Miss 
Sefton  ?' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  my  feelings 
as  she  put  this  singular  question.  I  hardly 
dared  to  look  at  her  as  I  answered  her.  I 
began  to  think  Mr.  Basil's  shrewdness  was  not 
at  fault,  and  that  this  strange,  impulsive  woman 
must  have  taken  a  fancy  to  me,  or  she  would 
never  have  spoken  to  me  with  such  frankness. 

'  I   think  you  would  look  very  nice  !'  I  stam- 
mered ;  '  that  you  have  no  idea  how  nice  you 
would  look  ;'  and  then  I  continued  more  boldly  : 
VOL.  III.  44 
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'  I  know  it  is  strange  that  dress  should  make 
such  a  difference,  bu-t  it  is  true,  nevertheless  ; 
everyone  says  so  ;'  and  as  I  uttered  this  oracular 
remark,  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  one  of 
Mrs.  Basil's  velvet  gowns  would  set  off  her 
large  massive  beauty,  and  what  a  sensation  she 
would  make  in  the  county. 

'  Do  you  really  mean  what  you  say  ?'  she  re- 
turned eagerly  ;  '  then  I  will  have  a  try — I  mean, 
I  will  try  to  look  my  best.  I  am  afraid ' — 
flushing  slightly — '  that  living  with  George  has 
not  improved  me  ;  he  is  not  careful  about  his 
words,  and  one  gets  into  bad  ways.  When 
Basil  was  with  me,  I  managed  better  ;'  and  as 
she  made  this  naive  apology^  I  noticed  that 
though  her  voice  was  deep,  it  was  very  full  and 
sweet,  and  that  she  spoke  without  any  unpleasant 
accent.  No,  there  was  nothing  vulgar  about 
her,  only  a  slight  want  of  culture  that,  perhaps, 
time  might  mend. 

*  Well,  then,  I  may  as  well  go  up  to  town  to- 
morrow and  see  about  my  clothes,'  she  went  on  ; 
'  and  supposing  you  come  with  me  ?  There  is 
no  need  to  trouble  Basil's  aunt.' 

*  But    I ,  am   not    so    experienced,'   I   remon 
strated,    '  and  Aunt  Catherine   has   such    good 
taste  ;  she  would  help  you  far  better.' 

'Oh,  there  will  be  no  need  of  help,'  she 
replied  rather  decidedly  ;   '  if  we  go  to  a  good. 
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place,  we  shall  do  very  well.  I  know  exactly 
what  suits  me  ;  and  if  I  am  in  doubt,  I  am 
pretty  sure  to  know  what  Basil  would  like.  He 
is  wonderfully  particular  about  ladies'  dress  ;  so 
you  had  better  make  up  your  mind  for  a  day's 
outing.' 

*  Very  well,'  I  answered  rather  reluctantly;  for 
though  I  loved  shopping  with  Aunt  Catherine, 
I  felt  this  would  be  quite  different  ;  still,  I  was 
sure,  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  ladies  would  wish 
me  to  accept  any  overture  on  Mrs.  Basil's  part. 

She  did  not  seem  to  notice  my  unwillingness  ; 
and  we  talked  a  little  more.  Dress  is  an  ex- 
haustive subject,  and  we  both  found  plenty  to 
say  about  it.  She  was  a  little  absent  in  her 
manner  sometimes  ;  and  once,  to  attract  her 
attention,  I  called  her  Aline  ;  and  she  turned 
round  at  once  with  such  a  sweet  smile. 

'  That  is  nice  of  you,'  she  said  heartily  ; 
'  nothing  pleases  me  better  than  to  take  me  at 
my  w^ord,  for  I  always  mean  what  I  say.  It  is 
odd,  our  getting  on  so  well  together,  isn't  it  ? 
For,  as  I  told  you  just  now,  1  am  seldom  soft 
with  people  ;  but  I  shall  not  forget  in  a  hurry 
that  you  were  the  only  one  who  understood 
me  yesterday.  You  got  me  out  of  that  room 
so  cleverly  when  I  was  pent  up  to  that  degree 
I  could  hardly  breathe,  with  all  those  eyes  on 
me,  and  Basil  watching  me,  as  though  he  were 
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afraid  I  should  do  something  dreadful.  It  never 
entered  his  head  that  I  was  pining  for  a  sight 
of  my  boy.' 

'  He  had  forgotten  for  the  moment,  and  he 
knew  Reggie  was  asleep.  Aline,  you  have 
never  told  me  how  you  like  your  new  home  ?' 
for  there  was  a  cloud  on  her  brow  that  I  was 
anxious  to  dispel. 

*  They  asked  me  that  at  dinner — I  mean 
luncheon  ;  but  I  could  not  answer  them.  It  is 
a  grand  place,  of  course  ;  only  I  feel  lost  in  it, 
somehow.  I  think  it  hurts  me  to  see  Basil 
looking  so  much  at  home  and  as  though  every- 
thing belono^ed  to  him,  and  he  had  never  been 
used  to  anything  else  ;  while  I  am  not  fit  to  take 
my  proper  place  beside  him.' 

*  Oh,  you  will  soon  take  it ;  you  will  soon  get 
used  to  things,  too.' 

But  she  shook  her  head. 

'  I  have  not  been  brought  up  among  gentle- 
folks, as  Basil  has.  Oh,  I  have  seen  his  friends 
— fine  Oxford  men,  and  that  Mr.  Fleming  who 
educated  him  ;  but  I  could  not  get  on  with  one 
of  them.  Basil  was  never  so  nice  to  me  when 
his  friends  were  with  us  ;  he  was  always  more 
fault-finding  and  impatient.' 

*  But  surely  you  are  pleased  with  this  lovely 
room  !'  I  exclaimed,  looking  round  with  girlish 
admiration. 
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I  think  I  had  never  seen  a  room  that  pleased 
me  better.  The  carved  cabinets  ;  the  small 
Indian  tables  inlaid  with  curious  woods ;  the 
quaint  portraits  of  Sefton  ladies  in  oval  frames  ; 
the  old-fashioned  couch  and  easy-chairs — all 
harmonized  so  well  with  the  oak-panelling.  In 
this  room  the  hapless  Gwendoline  must  have 
sat  like  Mariana  at  the  moated  Grange,  with 
the  same  words  on  her  lips  : 

'  Old  faces  glimmered  through  the  doors, 
Old  footsteps  trod  the  upper  floors, 
Old  voices  called  her  from  without  ; 
She  only  said,  "My  life  is  dreary  ; 

He  Cometh  not,"  she  said  ; 
She  said,  "  I'm  aweary,  aweary  ; 

I  would  that  I  were  dead  !'' ' 

As  I  Spoke,  Aline  raised  herself,  and  looked 
at  it  all  rather  indifferently. 

'  Oh  yes.  I  liked  this  room  best  in  the 
house.  Basil  said  he  chose  it  for  me  because 
it  was  so  quiet.  There  is  one  thing  about  it 
that  does  not  suit  me — I  hear  those  horrid 
rooks  so  plainly.' 

'I  am  so  sorry  you  dislike  them  ;  they  are 
Aunt  Catherine's  favourite  pensioners.' 

*  Oh,  I  must  put  up  with  what  I  don't  like. 
Basil  seemed  disappointed  because  I  told  him 
that  I  would  rather  be  back  in  the  little  cottage 
at  Highgate  ;  but  there,  cottage  or  Hall,  it  is  all 
the  same,  if  one   must   take   one's   self   every- 
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where.  If  we  could  only  get  rid  of  ourselves!' 
rather  gloomily. 

At  that  moment  Marsden  came  to  say  that 
tea  was  waiting  in  the  drawing-room. 

'  Couldn't  we  have  it  up  here,  Olga  ?'  inter- 
posed Aline,  with  a  shrug.  '  It  will  be  so 
dull  in  that  big  room  downstairs.' 

'  I  think  we  had  better  go.'  I  returned  quickly. 
'  I  have  not  spoken  to  Mrs.  Lyndhurst ;  and 
she  and  Aunt  Catherine  will  be  expecting  us.' 

'  Oh,  do  as  you  like,'  she  replied,  rather 
sulkily  ;   and  I  half  repented  my  decision. 

It  was  too  late  to  retract,  however  ;  but  I 
felt  intensely  aggravated  to  see  how  Aline  re- 
sumed her  cold,  indifferent  air  the  moment  she 
entered  the  drawing-room.  She  greeted  her 
husband  without  a  smile  when  he  came  to  meet 
us  with  a  pleasant  inquiry  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  we  had  spent  the  afternoon  ;  indeed,  she 
left  me  to  answer  him,  and  sat  down  beside 
Mrs.  Lyndhurst.  I  did  my  best  to  thaw  her, 
but  without  success.  Aunt  Catherine  looked  at 
me  in  a  pitying  way. 

'  How  have  you  got  through  these  tw^o  hours, 
you  poor  child  ?'  she  whispered,  as  she  passed 
me  a  cup  of  tea ;  and  I  could  hardly  refrain 
from  laughing. 

Partly  to  mystify  them,  and  partly  to  compel 
Aline  to  speak,  I  said  very  quietly : 
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*  Aline  and  I  have  been  planning  a  day's 
outing.  She  wants  me  to  go  up  to'[town  with 
her  to-morrow,  and  help  her  with  her  shopping. 
What  do  you  say,  Aunt  Catherine  ?' 

Mr.  Basil  darted  a  quick,  amused  look  at  me, 
which  said  as  plainly  as  possible,  *  Did  I  not  tell 
you  so  ?'  But  Aunt  Catherine,  who  was  filling 
up  the  teapot,  let  the  boiling  water  overflow  in 
her  surprise.  I  think  we  were  all  astonished 
when  Aline  jumped  up  and  took  the  silver  kettle 
out  of  her  hand. 

'  You  have  overfilled  it,'  she  said  brusquely ; 
*  and  the  water  is  trickling  all  over  the  tray. 
Why  don't  you  fetch  a  cloth,  Basil  ?  Your 
aunt  will  scald  herself.' 

'  I  had  better  ring  for  Bennet,'  he  replied, 
walking  across  the  room  very  lazily  ;  and  Aline 
sat  down  as  though  she  had  been  detected  in 
some  fault. 

'  Oh,  I  forgot  the  servants !'  she  muttered. 

'  Thank  you,  my  dear  ;  you  have  been  very 
kind  and  helpful,'  replied  Aunt  Catherine,  quite 
pleased  at  this  little  attention  from  her  stately 
niece.  *  I  have  made  a  terrible  mess  ;  but 
Bennet  will  soon  put  it  right  for  me.  So  you 
have  arranged  to  go  to  town  with  Olga  ?  Well, 
I  am  sure  you  could  not  have  selected  a  better 
companion.' 

'  Well,    Olga    is    young,   and    one    won't    be 
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afraid  of  tiring  her,'  observed  Aline  rather  un- 
graciously ;  '  and  we  have  a  long  day's  work 
before  us.  If  you  will  tell  us  where  to  go — who 
are  the  best  people,  I  mean — and  how  much  I 
am  to  spend,  we  shall  manage  all  the  rest.' 

'  I  suppose  you  don't  want  my  help,  Aline  ?' 
asked  her  husband  pleasantly. 

'  Oh,  there  is  no  need  to  trouble  any  of  you,' 
was  the  off-hand  answer.  '  Olga  and  I  ' — she 
was  going  to  say  '  me,'  but  stopped  herself  in 
time — '  Olga  and  I  will  do  very  well,  and  I 
know  all  your  likes  and  dislikes  ;  so  your  taste 
won't  be  affronted.' 

'  Then  in  that  case  I  will  make  myself  useful 
by  looking  out  your  trains.  I  suppose  I  may 
be  allowed  to  meet  you  at  the  station  ?  or  do 
you  intend  to  dismiss  me  for  the  day  ?' 

Mr.  Basil  was  half  joking  I  could  see,  but  it 
was  evident  that  Aline  did  not  understand 
humour,  for  she  answered  him  quite  seriously  : 

'  I  am  thinking  you  will  please  yourself,  as 
usual,  so  jit  is  no  use  asking  me.  Perhaps,  as 
Miss  Leigh  is  such  pleasant  company,  you  may 
choose  to  make  yourself  agreeable.' 

'  You  may  consider  my  offer  retracted,'  he 
replied,  jumping  up  from  the  table  ;  and  I  saw 
at  once  that  he  was  displeased.  '  Do  you  think 
the  little  chap  has  finished  his  tea,  Aunt  Cathe- 
rine ?' 
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*  Now,  what  have  I  said  to  make  him  go  off 
in  that  way  ?'  asked  Aline  in  an  injured  tone. 

'  Did  you  ever  see  anyone  so  quick-tempered, 
Olga  ?     But  he  is  always  like  that.' 

*  My  dear,  please  do  not  say  such  things  of 
my  son,'  observed  Mrs.  Lyndhurst  in  feeble 
alarm  at  this. 

Aline  stared  at  her. 

'  If  he  is  your  son,  I  suppose  he  is  my 
husband,'  she  said  pettishly  ;  '  and  I  have  every 
right  to  find  fault  with  him.' 

'  What  nonsense  !'  I  said  impatiently.  ^Who 
in  their  senses  would  find  fault  with  such  a 
trifle  ?  Come  in  the  garden,  Aline  ;  I  have 
just  half  an  hour  before  I  must  go.' 

To  my  relief,  she  followed  me  at  once. 

'  You  were  right  to  take  me  up,'  she  said 
confidentially.  '  I  need  not  have  been  so 
touchy  with  Basil's  mother  ;  but  it  is  as  well  to 
let  them  know  that  I  have  not  the  best  of 
tempers,  and  then  they  won't  give  me  more 
than  I  can  bear.  There  is  Basil.  I  expect  he 
has  got  over  his  crossness  by  this  time.  I 
mean  to  ask  him  to  go  with  us  to  the  station.' 

*  If  I  were  you,  I  would  just  leave  it  aione.' 
But  Aline  was  not  a  woman  who  possessed 

much   tact.     She  called  to  her  husband  rather 
peremptorily. 

*  You  need  not  have  been  so  short  with  me, 
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Basil  ;    I    meant  no  harm.      I   should   be  Had 
enough  if  you  would  go  to  the  station  with  us.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry,  but  it  is  impossible,'  he 
returned  gravely.  '  I  am  going  over  to 
Brighton  for  the  day  with  Reggie.' 

'  You  have  made  your  plans  pretty  quickly, 
that  is  all  I  can  say,'  she  replied,  rather 
aggrieved  at  this.  '  You  might  have  asked  first 
if  I  wanted  Reggie  to  go  with  us.' 

'  It  is  not  likely  I  should  do  anything  of  the 
kind,'  he  replied  curtly.  '  A  day's  shopping 
would  be  far  too  fatiguing  for  any  child.  I  am 
going  to  let  him  have  a  run  on  the  beach  and 
see  the  boats  ;  the  sea  air  will  be  good  for  him.' 

'  Reggie — it  is  always  Reggie !'  she  replied 
angrily. 

But  I  would  not  let  her  proceed.  I  touched 
her  arm,  and  whispered  to  her  that  I  wanted  to 
show  her  the  Lady's  Walk,  and  I  gave  Mr. 
Basil  a  look  as  I  did  so.  Aline  was  decidedly 
ruffled.  She  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  my  soothing 
speeches,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  under  the 
dark  fir-trees  she  burst  out  passionately  : 

'  Reggie,  indeed !  I  wonder  1  don't  hate  the 
child,  though  he  is  my  own,  for.  Basil  thinks  of 
nothing  else.  I  wish  I  had  not  asked  him  to 
come  ;  it  has  only  made  him  think  more  of 
himself.  He  will  be  as  high  and  mighty  all  the 
evening   as   possible,    when  you   are  gone.       I 
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will  just  shut  myself  up  in  my  room,  and  take 
no  notice  of  anyone.  Well,  are  you  going  to 
tell  me  the  ghost  story  ?' 

*  Wait  a  moment,'  for  I  could  hear  footsteps 
crunching  the  dead  leaves  behind  me,  and  Mr. 
Basil  came  up  in  his  quick  way. 

'  I  am  sorry  I  disappointed  you  just  now. 
Aline.  I  will  give  up  Brighton  for  to-morrow, 
and  go  with  you  as  far  as  Victoria.  I  have 
business  I  ought  to  finish,  and  we  might  take 
the  same  train  back.  Will  that  satisfy  you  ?' 
looking  at  her  anxiously. 

'  Thank  you,  Basil,'  was  all  she  said  ;  and  he 
went  away  without  another  word.  Aline  stood 
quite  still  for  a  few  minutes.  '  I  wonder  what 
made  him  change  his  mind  ?  I  never  knew  him 
do  such  a  thing  before.  If  he  always  spoke  as 
kindly  as  he  did  just  now  !'  she  sighed  heavily, 
and  by  tacit  consent  we  changed  the  subject. 

When  I  bade  her  good-bye,  I  kissed  her,  but 
she  made  no  sort  of  response. 

'  Is  she  really  cold  and  undemonstrative  by 
nature  ?'  I  thought ;  'or  is  it  shyness  and  an 
uncomfortable  sense  of  inferiority  that  makes 
her  keep  people  at  a  distance  ?'  But  I  found 
myself  unable  to  answer  this  question. 

And  another  thing  puzzled  me  :  would  Mr. 
Basil  have  reconsidered  his  hasty  speech  if  I 
had  not  given  him  that  reproachful  look  ? 
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I  found  Kitty  far  more  cheery.  She  ralHed 
me  in  her  old  way  on  my  new  friendship,  as 
she  termed  it. 

*  What  a  pity  we  did  not  leave  our  expedition 
until  Thursday !'  I  observed  ;  '  and  then  we 
could  all  have  gone  up  to  town  together.' 

Kitty's  face  fell  a  little  at  this. 

'  Oh.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,'  she  said  hurriedly : 
'  Hubert  has  found  out  that  there  is  a  meetinof 
of  clergy  here  that  day,  and  as  he  has  several 
important  engagements  during  the  remainder 
of  the  week,  we  have  put  off  going  until  the 
following  Thursday.' 

'  My  dear  Kitty,  what  a  mistake  !' 

'  Not  at  all.  I  am  much  better  to-day — 
Hubert  says  so — and  I  feel  it  myself;  so  please 
do  not  say  anything  more  about  it.' 

She  finished  with  the  Kitty-like  dignity  that 
always  silenced  one. 

When  I  reached  the  station  the  next  morn- 
ing, I  found  Aline  and  her  husband  walking  up 
and  down  the  platform.  They  both  looked  in 
excellent  spirits.  Aline  was  perhaps  quieter 
than  she  had  been  the  previous  day  ;  but  she 
seemed  contented,  and  I  noticed  Mr.  Basil  was 
on  his  best  behaviour,  and  paid  her  a  good  deal 
of  attention. 

When  we  reached  Victoria,  he  put  us  into  a 
hansom,  and  we  drove   to   a  dressmaker  Aunt 
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Catherine  had  recommended — a  certain  Madame 
Hortense.  As  we  drove  through  the  crowded 
streets,  AHne  told  me  that  she  had  had  a  grand 
confabulation  with  Aunt  Catherine  and  Marsden 
the  previous  night. 

'  Marsden — isn't  that  her  name  ? — is  to  eet  me 
all  I  want  in  the  way  of  under-clothing,  but  I 
am  to  do  the  rest  myself.  I  am  to  order  a 
mantle,  and  one  of  those  fashionable  jackets 
they  are  wearing  now ;  and  I  must  have  a 
bonnet  for  church,  and  a  hat.  So  you  see  we 
shall  have  plenty  to  do  before  five  o'clock.' 

I  wondered  what  Madame  Hortense  thought 
of  Aline.  She  certainly  treated  her  with  the 
respect  she  would  have  shown  to  a  duchess. 
Aline  was  not  at  all  flurried  ;  she  went  through 
her  business  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way. 
She  seemed  to  know  by  intuition  the  colour 
and  material  that  would  suit  her  best. 

As  we  sat  at  luncheon  in  the  little  shop  in 
New  Street,  I  could  not  help  expressing  my  sur- 
prise at  the  justness  and  delicacy  of  her  taste. 

'  I  think  that  sort  of  thing  is  born  with  one,' 
she  returned  carelessly.  '  I  was  always  con- 
sidered the  best-dressed  girl  in  Holloway — at 
least,  George  said  so.  Poor  George  !  I  wonder 
how  he  is  getting  on  ?  I  could  not  have  worn 
the  tawdry  ribbons  and  flimsy  laces  other  girls 
did,    to   save    my   life.     When    we   were    first 
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married  Basil  often  praised  me  for  my  neat- 
ness. Olga,'  interrupting  herself  as  the  covered 
dish  of  cutlets  was  placed  before  us,  '  I  know 
you  are  as  tired  as  tired  can  be;  and,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  so  am  I.  Don't  you  think  a 
glass  of  wine  would  freshen  us  up  ?' 

*  Oh  no  ;  we  could  not  order  anything  of  the 
kind  here,'  I  returned,  growing  hot  in  a  moment. 
'  A  cup  of  coffee  would  be  far  better.  Ladies 
never  order  wine.' 

I  do  not  know  what  Aline  thouoht  of  my 
speech,  for  in  my  consternation  I  had  quite 
overlooked  the  fact  that  a  gray-haired  lady  at 
the  next  table  was  calmly  sipping  a  glass  of 
sherry  at  that  very  moment.  But  Aline  good- 
naturedly  ignored  this  fact,  and  ordered  the 
coffee.  This  was  the  only  contretemps,  and 
we  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  pleasantly 
enough. 

I  could  not  help  noticing  that  wherever  we 
went  Aline  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
She  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact. 
Once,  as  we  were  walking  down  Regent  Street, 
she  asked  me  if  anything  was  wrong  with  her, 
and  on  my  assuring  her  that  she  looked  as  tidy 
as  possible,  she  said  simply,  '  Oh,  I  thought  my 
hat  was  crooked — that  man  stared  so.'  And 
she  really  seemed  to  mean  what  she  said. 

Mr.  Basil  was  waiting  for  us  v/hen  we  drove 
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Up  to  the  Station.  He  hurried  us  off  to  take 
our  places,  for  the  train  was  just  starting. 

'  Why,  you  look  as  fresh  as  possible,  Aline  !' 
he  said,  as  we  moved  off  '  I  thought  you  and 
Miss  Leigh  would  be  quite  done  up.' 

'  Olga  is  tired,  I  believe,'  she  returned.  '  But 
I  have  had  a  pleasant  day,  and  enjoyed  it.  I 
like  the  shops  and  the  crowds  of  people  ;  and 
everyone  was  so  civil' 

*  And  how  many  smart  gowns  have  you 
ordered  ?'  he  asked  good-humouredly. 

'  Oh,  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you,'  she  an- 
swered rather  shyly.  '  Olga,  don't  you  answer 
any  of  his  questions.    I  am  going  to  surprise  you.' 

And  then,  of  course,  he  began  teasing  us  both 
by  a  series  of  cross-questioning  ;  but  I  could  see 
he  was  doinQf  it  to  amuse  her. 

I  went  back  to  dinner  with  them,  but  I  sup- 
pose, after  all,  Aline  was  tired,  for  she  seemed 
put  out  because  she  had  nothing  but  her  gray 
gown  to  wear,  and  Mr.  Basil  was  in  evening 
dress. 

'  He  might  have  kept  me  in  countenance  for 
once,'  she  complained.  '  And  there  is  his 
mother  in  her  black  velvet,  and  I  look  like  a 
milkmaid  among  them.  Basil  only  laughed 
when  I  told  him  so,  and  said  I  was  growing 
vain  ;'  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening  she 
relapsed  into  her  old  silence. 
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But  she  thawed  a  little  when  Jem  came  in  to 
fetch  me.  Jem  always  knew  how  to  make 
himself  agreeable  to  ladies,  and  I  saw  at  once 
by  his  manner  that  he  was  immensely  struck 
with  her,  though  he  would  not  own  it. 

'  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Mrs.  Basil 
Lyndhurst  ?'  I  asked,  as  we  hurried  down  the 
avenue,  for  the  night  was  wet. 

'  I  think  she  just  matches  the  Don,  and 
that  1  should  not  like  to  be  in  his  place  ;'  and 
that  was  all  I  could  get  out  of  Jem. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


LADYBIRD  PLAYS  PRANKS. 


*  Lois  the  Healer  prayed, 
With  soul  uplift. 
"  O  Love,  the  beautiful, 

Give  me  this  gift, 
Comfort  and  help  to  be 

Where'er  I  go  ; 
Cool  in  the  summer  time. 
Warmth  in  the  snow."' 

Anon. 

During  the  next  few  days  I  saw  a  great  deal 
of  Aline  ;  indeed,  I  began  to  feel  that  I  never 
had  a  moment  to  myself,  and  that  I  was  neg- 
lecting Kitty  and  the  children  shamefully.  All 
my  little  home  duties  were  unfulfilled  ;  I  neither 
helped  the  twins  with  their  lessons,  nor  assisted 
nurse  with  the  needlework.  Jem  complained 
that  I  was  never  at  home,  and  I  saw  the  same 
unspoken  reproach  in  Harry's  eyes.  It  was 
in  vain  that  I  protested  and  excused  myself. 
Every  morning  one  of  Aunt  Catherine  s  notes 
summoned   me  to   the    Hall    on   some   plea   or 
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Other.  '  I  am  very  sorry,  but  Aline  has  set  her 
heart  on  a  day  at  Brighton,  and  she  refuses  to 
go  unless  you  are  of  the  party  ;'  or,  '  Aline  has 
to  return  Lady  INIedhiirst's  call,  and  she  wants 
you  to  drive  over  with  her,  as  Basil  Is  engaged,' 
and  so  on. 

I  turned  restive  at  last,  and  told  Aunt 
Catherine  plainly  that  Aline  expected  too  much 
of  me.  I  was  very  willing  to  do  what  I  could 
for  her,  but  she  must  understand  that  my  home 
people  had  a  claim  on  me.  She  listened  to  me 
very  quietly,  and  without  making  any  observa- 
tion, and  I  thought,  of  course,  that  she  agreed 
with  me  in  thinking  Aline  rather  importunate  in 
her  demands  on  my  time. 

I  was  greatly  surprised,  therefore,  when 
Hubert  spoke  to  me  the  next  diiy.  He  was  a 
little  mysterious  In  his  manner,  and  hemmed 
and  hawed  a  good  deal.  He  began  by  saying 
that  he  had  a  great  respect  for  Miss  Sefton, 
and  that  he  owed  her  a  return  for  her  kindness 
to  me.  '  She  has  been  talking  to  me  about 
you,'  he  went  on.  '  She  seems  In  a  little  diffi- 
culty about  Mrs.  Basil  Lyndhurst.  She  Is 
rather  peculiar,  and  does  not  seem  to  take  to 
them  much.  And  she  says  no  one  but  you 
seems  to  please  her  ;  and  she  has  been  asking 
me,  as  a  special  favour,  to  spare  you  to  them  as 
much  as  possible.      We  had  quite  a  long  talk 
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about  it,  Kitty  and  I,  and  we  have  made  up 
our  minds  that  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  ease 
the  poor  ladies,  for  really,  as  Kitty  says,  youn_^ 
Mrs.  Lyndhurst  is  such  a  handful,  and  she  does 
not  wonder  Miss  Sefton  is  worried  about  her; 
so  we  think  3'ou  ought  to  be  up  at  the  Hall  as 
much  as  possible ;  and  as  for  the  children's 
lessons,  Kitty  says  she  will  manage  all  those 
herself/ 

If  Aunt  Catherine  had  appealed  to  Hubert,  it 
was  no  use  my  saying  a  word.  Hubert  would 
be  so  flattered  by  her  confidence  that  he  would 
not  listen  to  me,  and  I  found  it  was  no  good 
grumbling  to  Kitty  ;  and  as  Jem  was  going  to 
Oxford  in  a  day  or  two,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
fight  my  battles. 

I  made  one  vain  attempt  to  coax  Kitty. 

'  You  know,'  I  said  persuasively,  '  that  I  would 
much  rather  be  here  with  you,  or  overlooking 
Jessie  and  Mab's  lessons  in  the  school-room, 
than  wasting  so  many  hours  with  Aline.  I 
might  as  well  be  her  paid  companion  at  once, 
if  I  am  to  drive  about  with  her,  and  pay  visits, 
and  help  her  with  her  fancy  work.  She  is  getting 
to  depend  on  me  far  too  much.' 

*  But,  Olga,'  she  said,  looking  up  from  her 
work  in  evident  surprise  at  my  dissatisfied  tone, 
*  aren't  you  just  a  little  contradictory  about  this  ? 
Once  you  never  passed  a  day  happily  if  you  did 
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not  go  up  to  the  Hall,  and  now,  when  Miss 
Sefton  wants  you  so  badly,  you  are  always 
making  excuses  about  being  needed  at  home.' 

I  felt  myself  flush  over  Kitty's  downright 
speech,  but  it  was  no  use  trying  to  make  her 
understand  ;  indeed,  I  hardly  understood  myself 
why  the  Hall  seemed  so  different  to  me  now, 
but  I  only  felt  that  I  should  be  much  happier 
at  home. 

There  were  no  cosy  talks  with  Aunt  Cathe- 
rine, no  long,  lingering  chats  in  the  twilights. 
If  I  stopped  a  moment  with  her  or  Mrs.  Lynd- 
hurst,  Marsden  would  come  down  with  a  per- 
emptory message  to  summon  me  to  Aline's 
room,  or  she  would  come  in  search  of  me 
herself.  And  she  was  by  no  means  a  restful 
companion,  either.  She  had  strange,  difficult 
moods,  when  nothing  seemed  to  please  her,  and 
she  complained  bitterly  of  the  dulness  of  her 
surroundings — when  she  would  take  offence  at 
a  word,  and  make  everyone  in  the  house  un- 
comfortable. 

Her  chief  complaint  seemed  to  be  that  she 
saw  so  little  of  her  husband ;  that  he  was  always 
shut  up  in  the  library  with  Aunt  Catherine,  or 
riding  about  on  that  fine  new  horse  of  his.  In 
vain  I  tried  to  explain  to  her  that  he  was  only 
doing  his  duty. 

'  All  these  years,'  I  said,  '  Aunt  Catherine  has 
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been  obliged  to  manage  the  estate  as  well  as 
she  could  with  the  help  of  a  bailiff,  and  now  Mr. 
Basil  has  come  home,  of  course  it  is  only  right 
that  he  should  help  her.  He  has  so  much  to 
learn,  you  see,  and  only  Aunt  Catherine  can 
show  him  things.' 

'  Oh,  that  is  all  very  well,  as  far  as  it  goes,' 
she  returned,  not  abating  her  injured  tone.  '  Of 
course  he  is  the  Squire,  and  must  manage  the 
property — I  am  not  such  a  child  that  I  do  not 
know  that  ;  but,  all  the  same,  he  need  not  spend 
all  the  rest  of  the  day  playing  with  Reggie  or 
riding  across  the  country.' 

'  It  is  such  a  new  pleasure  to  him,  and  he  is 
so  proud  of  his  handsome  mare,'  I  pleaded,  for 
this  had  been  his  mother's  first  gift  to  him,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  his  boyish  look  of  pleasure 
when  he  first  mounted  the  beautiful  creature 
and  rode  her  down  the  avenue.  '  And  he  is  not 
wasting  his  time,  either,  for  he  o^oes  to  see  his 
tenants.  Why  don't  you  learn  to  ride,  and  then 
vou  can  o-q  with  him  ?' 

'  He  has  not  offered  to  teach  me,'  she  replied 
with  a  curl  of  her  lip,  for  she  was  in  a  perverse 
mood  that  day.  '  There  is  to  be  a  pony  for 
Reeeie.  His  grandmother  was  talkinor  about  it 
at  luncheon — a  litde  Shetland  pony  with  a  long 
tail.  It  is  not  that  I  begrudge  Reg  his  pony,* 
with  a  touch  of  motherliness  in  her  tone,  '  but 
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Basil  will  never  think  of  me  as  long  as  he  has 
got  the  boy  beside  him.' 

'  Why  do  you  not  speak  to  him  about  it  ?  I 
dare  say  the  idea  of  your  riding  with  him  has 
never  entered  his  head.' 

'  I  would  not  ask  him  for  worlds,'  she  re- 
turned with  an  uneasy  Hush.  '  I  know^  how  he 
would  hate  to  see  my  awkwardness,  and  no  one 
can  ride  well  at  first.  I  am  getting  too  stout, 
too,'  for  Aline  was  always  morbid  on  this 
point. 

'  You  do  not  walk  enough,'  I  replied,  turning 
this  speech  to  account.  '  We  should  all  of  us 
get  stout  if  we  sat  in  the  house  as  much  as 
you  do.' 

'  I  know  I  am  lazy,'  she  returned  more  good- 
humouredly  ;  '  I  was  never  one  for  much  running 
about,  and  driving  is  far  pleasanter  than  picking 
one's  way  along  muddy  lanes,'  for  October  had 
set  in  rather  wet  and  gloomy,  and  certainly  the 
roads  round  Brookfield  were  muddy. 

'You  might  play  tennis,  though,'  I  continued; 
for,  to  Harry's  great  delight,  the  Squire  was 
having  an  asphalt  court  made  on  a  little  slip  of 
unoccupied  ground  near  the  stables,  and  he  and 
Aunt  Catherine  were  very  busy  over  it— indeed, 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Basil  never  had  an  unoccupied 
moment,  and  he  was  looking  better  and  brighter 
in  consequence. 
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I  made  many  efforts  to  rouse  Aline  from  her 
indolence.  I  wanted  to  teach  her  to  dance,  to 
play  the  piano,  to  learn  French — in  fact,  I  rated 
her  pretty  severely  for  her  laziness.  She  took 
everything  I  said  in  good  part,  for  she  never 
turned  sulky  with  me  ;  but  I  could  not  rouse 
her  to  interest  in  anything  except  fancy  work 
— she  was  very  clever  over  that — or  reading 
exciting  novels,  which  she  would  devour 
greedily. 

I  used  to  wonder  why  she  never  played  with 
Reggie.  Now  and  then  we  took  him  to  drive 
with  us,  or  she  would  send  for  him  on  the 
plea  that  Miss  Olga  wanted  the  child  ;  but  she 
rarely  did  so  of  her  own  accord.  And  yet 
she  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  him.  I 
would  often  find  her  at  her  window  watching 
him  when  he  was  playing  with  his  father  ;  and 
if  she  heard  him  suddenly  running  down  the 
passage,  she  would  rise  hurriedly  as  though  to 
go  to  him,  and  then  in  a  moment  resume  her 
place.  One  day  we  had  an  uncomfortable  proof 
of  the  strong  undercurrent  of  feeling  that  was 
hidden  under  her  apparent  indifference. 

I  was  playing  one  afternoon  in  the  hall  with 
Reggie  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock,  when 
Mr.  Basil  suddenly  rode  up  to  the  door,  and 
Reggie  ran  out  on  the  steps  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement. 
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*  Give  Reggie  a  ride,  father,'  he  said  coax- 
ingly,  for  he  had  had  this  treat  once  before. 
And  as  Mr.  Basil  laughed  and  nodded — for 
when  had  he  refused  his  idolized  boy  anything  ? 
— I  lifted  him  up,  and  saw  him  safely  deposited 
before  his  father. 

I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  prettier  sight 
than  when  Ladybird  pranced  and  curvetted  in 
her  coquettish  way,  and  finally  broke  into  a  gentle 
canter  up  and  down  the  avenue.  Reggie  was 
in  his  prune-coloured  velvet  suit,  with  a  deep 
lace  collar  ;  and  as  he  sat  there,  with  his  erect 
little  figure,  with  his  father's  arm  thrown  round 
him,  he  looked  like  some  childish  prince.  In 
spite  of  his  smallness  and  delicacy,  he  was  such 
a  noble-looking  child. 

Just  at  that  moment  I  heard  a  long-drawn 
breath  beside  me,  almost  like  a  sigh,  and,  to  my 
surprise.  Aline  was  standing  behind  me,  watch- 
ing them  ;  but  there  was  such  an  intense  melan- 
choly in  her  gaze  that  I  feared  to  speak  to  her. 

Just  then  they  returned.  Reggie  was  laugh- 
ing and  gesticulating  when,  unhappily,  one  of 
the  tame  pheasants  about  the  place  suddenly 
rose  into  the  air  close  to  them,  with  the  strange 
whirring  sound  that  they  always  make,  startling 
Ladybird  almost  out  of  her  senses.  She  reared 
and  snorted,  and  for  one  terrible  instant  I 
thought  they  would    both    be  thrown.      Aline 
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thought  so  too,  for  she  uttered  a  suppressed 
scream  ;  but  the  next  moment  Ladybird  brought 
her  fore-feet  down  again,  and,  turning  sharply 
round,  broke  into  a  mad  gallop  down  the  avenue. 
Aline  tore  past  me  ;  she  was  as  white  as  death. 
Mr.  Basil  had  not  lost  his  presence  of  mind  ;  he 
held  his  boy  firmly,  and  spoke  soothingly  to  his 
frightened  mare,  keeping  his  own  seat  in  a 
masterly  way,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  he  suc- 
ceeded in  checking  her.  She  was  still  shying 
and  snorting  nervously,  when  Aline,  at  no 
small  risk  to  herself,  almost  snatched  Reggie 
from  his  father.  Her  eyes  were  blazing  with 
anger ;  her  breast  heaved  with  emotion. 

'  How  dare  you !'  she  cried,  pressing  the 
child  to  her.  '  How  dare  you,  Basil !  Is  he 
not  my  child  as  well  as  yours  ?  I  will  not  bear 
it,  I  tell  you !' 

Mr.  Basil  dismounted  quietly,  and,  patting 
the  mare's  neck,  gave  her  in  charge  to  a  groom 
who  came  running  from  the  stables  ;  then  he 
followed  us  into  the  house.  Aline  had  sunk 
into  a  chair,  but  she  was  still  clutching  Reggie, 
who  looked  bewildered  and  a  litde  frightened 
at  her  vehemence.  I  wanted  to  take  him  from 
her,  but  she  resisted  angrily. 

'  He  is  not  yours— he  is  mine  I  Go  away, 
Olga !'  she  cried,  with  a  stamp  of  her  foot ; 
and  I  drew  back  at  once. 
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'  I  am  sorry  to  have  given  you  such  a  fright, 
Aline,'  observed  her  husband.  He  looked 
almost  as  pale  and  disturbed  as  she  did,  but 
he  spoke  quietly.  '  Ladybird  has  never  played 
me  such  a  trick  before,  but,  then,  she  was 
startled.' 

'  You  mio^ht  have  killed  him !'  she  said 
passionately  ;  *  and  I  must  stand  by  and  see  it. 
You  treat  me  cruelly,  Basil.  Didn't  I  beg  you 
never  to  do  it  again  ?  Wasn't  it  only  yesterday 
that  I  said  I  could  not  bear  your  risking  it  ? 
But  there,  you  mind  me  no  more  than  if  I 
were  the  wind.' 

'  My  dear  girl,'  he  said,  putting  his  arm 
round  her,  but  she  shook  him  off,  '  pray 
don't  excite  yourself  like  this.  Ladybird  is  like 
a  lamb  generally.  Do  you  think  I  would  not 
be  as  careful  of  the  little  chap  as  you  would  be 
yourself  ?  Why,  what  nonsense,  child  !  and  it 
was  pure  accident.  Miss  Leigh  will  bear  me 
witness,  1  am  sure.' 

He  need  not  have  brought  in  my  name  ;  it 
only  angered  her  the  more. 

*  Miss  Leigh,  indeed  !  What  does  she  know 
of  a  mother's  feelings  ?  What  is  Reggie  to 
her  ?  Isn't  he  my  boy  ?  But  there,  you  care 
about  nothing  but  pleasing  yourself.  No,  you 
shall  not  have  him ' — still  holding  Reggie 
tightly ;    and    I    could    see   she    was    trembling 
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all  over  with  passion — '  you  will  go  along  with 
me,  won't  you,  Reg  ?' 

But  Reggie  was  spoiled,  and  he  chose  to  be 
of  a  different  opinion. 

'  No,'    he    said,    rather    crossly  ;     '  I'll    stay 

with   father  and   my  dear Put  me   dowm, 

mother.' 

At  the  boy's  petulant  speech  her  arms 
unloosened  their  hold,  and  at  once  dropped 
wearily  to  her  side  ;  a  strange  sort  of  look 
came  over  her  face. 

'  I  forgot,'  she  said,  rising  with  a  short,  hard 
laugh  ;  *  he  is  more  yours,  after  all  ;'  and  she 
gave  him  a  rough  push.  '  Go  to  them,  Reggie. 
1  wouldn't  keep  you  for  worlds  f  and  Mr.  Basil, 
with  a  grieved  look,  took  up  his  boy. 

'  You  ought  not  to  say  such  things  to  me, 
Aline/  he  replied  ;  '  I  haven't  deserved  them. 
I  try  to  study  you.  It  is  you  who  are  not 
treating  me  well.' 

'  Oh,  I  will  not  hear  you  !'  she  returned, 
putting  her  hands  to  her  ears,  and  walking 
like  a  tragedy-queen  across  the  hall. 

]\Irs.  Lyndhurst.  who  was  standing  at  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  had  been  a  spectator 
of  this  little  scene,  stepped  up  to  Mr.  Basil  and 
touched  his  arm. 

'  Go  to  her,'  she  whispered.  'It  is  her 
nerves  ;     she     has     had    a    fright.       Give    me 
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Re^^gle,  and  go  to  her  ;'  but  he  shook  his 
head. 

'  It  would  be  no  use,  mother ;  I  know  AHne 
by  this  time.  She  chooses  to  feel  aggrieved, 
and  she  would  not  speak  to  me.  You  must 
give  her  time  to  recover  herself;  she  will  be 
best  alone.' 

Mrs.  Lyndhurst  did  not  look  quite  con- 
vinced ;  she  gave  me  an  appealing  glance. 

'  May  I  go  to  Aline  ?'   I  asked  timidly. 

'  You  !  No  ;  certainly  not  !'  more  abruptly 
than  I  had  ever  heard  him  speak  to  me  before. 
And  as  I  drew  back,  very  much  abashed  at 
this,  he  said,  more  gendy  :  *  Do  you  think  I 
would  expose  you  to  such  annoyance  ?  You 
take  trouble  enough  with  Aline  ;  but  when  she 
is  in  one  of  these  moods  she  might  not  treat 
you  well.' 

'  You  are  wrong,'  I  returned  eagerly  ;  '  Aline 
is  never  cross  with  me.' 

'  Is  she  not  ?'  with  a  glimmer  of  a  smile,  but 
he  still  looked  v-ery  pale.  '  I  am  glad  to  hear 
it ;  but  all  the  same,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  go  to 
her  now  ;'  and  though  I  knew  he  was  wrong, 
and  that  he  was  determined  to  punish  Aline  for 
her  fit  of  passion,  I  was  obliged  to  obey  him  ; 
so  I  went  into  the  drawing-room,  and  after  a 
moment  Mrs.  Lyndhurst  followed  me. 

'  I   must  go  now,'  I   observed  ;  '  it  is  no  use 
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my  waiting  any  longer  for  Aunt  Catherine. 
Most  likely  she  will  not  be  back  for  another 
hour;'  for  Aunt  Catherine  had  gone  for  a 
round  of  visits,  which  she  had  vainly  tried  to 
induce  Aline  to  pay  with  her ;  but  young  Mrs. 
Lyndhurst  only  performed  her  conventional 
duties  by  fits  and  starts. 

'  Well,  my  dear,  do  as  you  like  ;  for,  as  Basil 
says,  you  take  trouble  enough  for  us.  But,  all 
the  same,  I  wish  he  would  have  let  you  have 
your  way.  No  one  has  such  an  influence  over 
Aline  as  you  have  ;  but  he  seems  too  much 
hurt  to  care  about  putting  things  right.' 

'  Yes  ;  and  she  will  just  make  herself  ill 
brooding  over  it  all.  I  never  knew  anyone  so 
morbid.  I  don't  believe  she  means  half  she 
says.  She  just  flings  off  these  excited  speeches 
as  a  sort  of  vent  —  a  safety-valve  to  her 
feelings.  People  never  mean  what  they  say  in 
passion.  Mr.  Basil  ought  to  remember  that, 
even  though  he  is  vexed  at  her  want  of  self- 
control.' 

'  You  are  right.  I  only  wish  Basil  heard 
you.  But  men  like  to  have  their  own  way,  and 
he  is  too  much  offended  to  hear  reason.  They 
are  an  ill-assorted  couple  ' — and  Mrs.  Lynd- 
hurst sighed.  '  Aline  will  never  make  him 
happy.' 

1    echoed    this    sigh    as    I    went    down    the 
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avenue.  I  felt  troubled  and  unnerved  by  what 
had  passed.  Allne's  thoughts  had  been  for  her 
boy.  She  had  not  seemed  to  understand  that 
her  husband  had  also  been  in  danger.  If 
Ladybird  had  fallen  back — and  it  was  almost  a 
miracle  that  the  starded  creature  had  recovered 
her  balance — Mr.  Basil  would  have  been  flung 
amoncT  the  q-narled  tree-trunks,  and  the  mare 
would  have  rolled  on  him.  I  turned  sick  at  the 
mere  thought  ;  and,  instead  of  thankfulness  that 
her  two  treasures  were  safe,  Aline  had  hurled 
angry  words  at  her  husband  ;  and  yet,  from  his 
white,  shaken  looks,  he  had  been  quite  aware 
of  their  danger. 

I  spent  a  miserable  evening,  thinking  of  it 
all  ;  and  when  I  set  out  for  the  Hall  the  next 
afternoon,  I  was  full  of  forebodings  as  to  the 
manner  of  my  reception.  To  my  surprise,  I 
found  Aline  sitting  tranquilly  over  her  em- 
broidery-frame. She  pushed  it  away  when  she 
saw  me. 

'  There,  I  was  just  getting  sick  of  work,  so  I 
am  glad  you  have  come,'  she  observed,  in  her 
usual  manner.  '  There  are  some  visitors  down- 
stairs. My  mother-in-law  sent  up  for  me  just 
now,  but  I  told  Marsden  to  say  I  had  a  head- 
ache. Oh,  you  need  not  disbelieve  me,'  with 
one  of  her  shrewd  guesses  at  my  thoughts. 
'  I  am  not  inventing  ;  all  that  fuss  yesterday  has 
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upset  me.  I  wanted  Basil  to  let  me  have  some 
sal  volatile  just  now — it  would  have  done  me 
good — but  he  says  he  does  not  hold  with  dru^s; 
so  I  told  him  I  did  not  hold  with  talking  to 
visitors  with  a  headache,  and  that  he  might  go 
to  them  himself.  I  believe  he  has  taken  me  at 
my  word.' 

'  I  am  sorry  you  do  not  feel  well,'  In  a  sympa- 
thetic tone.  Certainly  her  eyes  did  look  a  little 
heavy. 

'  Oh,  it  is  all  very  fine  to  say  that  now  ;  but 
why  did  you  go  off  without  bidding  me  good- 
bye yesterday  ?  I  had  a  regular  fit  of  hysterics 
when  I  got  upstairs.  For  once  that  husband  of 
mine  got  properly  frightened.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say ' 

And  then  I  stopped.  It  was  no  affair  of 
mine  if  Mr.  Basil  went  to  her  or  not. 

'  Marsden  fetched  him.  I  would  have  died 
before  I'd  have  sent  for  him.  But  he  wasn't  so 
bad,  after  all  :  he  just  scolded  me  a  bit.  George 
does  that.  They  say  it  is  no  use  being  soft 
with  people  in  hysterics.  But  when  I  came 
round  he  was  quite  coaxing,  and  stayed  with 
me  for  ever  so  long: ;  and  then  he  fetched  his 
mother.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  want  her, 
and  that  she  would  only  fidget  me  ;  and  I 
asked  for  him  to  send  for  you  instead  ;  but  he 
was    a    little    cross   at   that.      ''  Nonsense !"   he 
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said,  fuming  a  bit,  just  because  I  contradicted 
him.  "  Miss  Leigh  has  gone  home,  and  I 
cannot  have  her  disturbed  by  every  whim. 
There  is  my  mother  always  ready  to  do  any- 
thing." And  when  I  saw  he  was  bent  on  it,  I 
told  him  he  might  send  her  up.' 

'  That  was  good  of  you.' 

'  Well,  I  did  not  want  to  affront  Basil  again 
so  soon ;  and  he  is  so  touchy  about  his  mother. 
But  I  declare  to  you,  Olga,  that  she  made  me  so 
nervous,  that  I  felt  all  over  pins  and  needles. 
I  cannot  make  out  why  she  fidgets  me  so,  but 
that  soft,  low  voice  of  hers  almost  drives  me 
crazy.' 

'  Aunt  Catherine  suits  you  better  ?' 

•  Oh  yes,  I  like  her  better  than  I  do  my  mother- 
in-law  ;  but  I  do  not  seem  to  get  on  with  either 
of  them.  That  is  why  I  stop  up  here  by  my- 
self, because  I  am  not  at  my  ease  with  them. 
They  seem  to  speak  a  different  language,  and 
all  their  friends  are  the  same.  I  never  know 
what  to  say  to  them.  Sometimes  I  don't  know 
how  I  am  to  go  on  living  like  this  from  day  to 
day.  I  believe — though  I  don't  dare  tell  Basil 
so — that  I  am  pining  to  see  George.' 

'  Ask  him  to  take  you  to  Hollo  way  when  he 
goes  up  to  town  next  week.' 

'  I  did  ask  him — I  asked  him  more  than 
once — but  he  always  had  some  excuse  ready. 
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He  seems  hurt  that  I  am  wanting  George  so 
soon.  "  I  will  take  you  some  day  " — he  always 
puts  me  off  with  that.  I  know  as  well  as 
possible  that  he  never  means  to  ask  George 
here.' 

I  was  silent.  I  thought  it  likely  that  her 
supposition  was  correct.  Mr.  Basil  would 
hardly  care  to  introduce  his  brother-in-law.  I 
wondered  Aline  had  not  the  tact  to  see  this  for 
herself. 

*  Of  course,  I  know  George  is  not  a  gentle- 
man, and  that  he  would  not  be  comfortable 
here.  But  when  Basil  was  down  on  his  luck 
he  took  us  in  and  begrudged  us  nothing  ;  and 
I  say  we  ought  to  be  grateful,  and  do  some- 
thing for  George  in  return.  What  is  the  use 
of  my  writing  to  him,  and  Basil  sending  him 
game  and  fruit,  and  cases  of  wine  ? — as  though 
Becky  knew  how  to  cook  game  !  George  would 
rather  see  me  than  have  the  finest  present  in 
the  world.  I  told  him  that  outright,  but  he 
doesn't  seem  to  see  it.' 

'  You  must  speak  to  him  again.' 

'  Oh  no  ;  I  am  not  one  of  the  nagging  sort, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  coax  Basil  against  his 
will.  I  know  how  he  would  look  all  the  time 
George  was  in  the  house  :  just  as  though  we 
were  martyring  him  ;  and  if  he  were  to  put  his 
knife  to  his  mouth,   when   Bennet  was  in  the 
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room — and  poor  George  would  be  as  likely  to 
do  it  as  not — Basil  would  be  in  an  agony.  It  is 
best  to  keep  them  apart.  But  how  ever  I  am 
to  go  on  living  without  ever  seeing  George  I 
don't  know.  And  there  is  Basil  with  all  his 
friends  round  him,  and  that  Mr.  Fleming 
comine  here  next  month — it  is  as  much  as  ever 
I  shall  bring  myself  to  be  civil  to  him.' 

I  thought  it  better  to  let  Aline  talk  on  un- 
checked. I  believe  the  secret  of  my  influence 
with  her  lay  in  this  :  that  I  was  too  young  and 
inexperienced  to  control  her  properly,  and  so 
she  confided  in  me  without  reserve.  I  am  sure 
now  that,  but  for  this  outlet,  things  would  have 
been  much  worse  ;  for  her  undisciplined  nature 
rebelled  sadly  against  this  ordered  and  con- 
ventional existence.  She  never  interfered  in 
any  way  with  the  ladies,  never  set  herself  up  as 
mistress,  or  contradicted  their  orders  ;  but  she 
took  no  visible  interest  in  the  arrangements  of 
her  home,  and  never  gave  her  opinion  on  any 
subject. 

After  due  reflection,  I  took  Aunt  Catherine 
into  confidence,  and  repeated  this  part  of  our 
conversation.  Aunt  Catherine  listened  to  me 
rather  sadly. 

'Aline  really  wants  her  brother,'  I  finished. 

*  Yes ;  I  know.  I  have  already  spoken  to 
Basil,  but  the  subject  worries  him  terribly.      He 
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will  not  hear  of  Mr.  Barton  coming  here — he 
says  he  could  not  endure  it — but  he  has  pro- 
mised to  take  Aline  to  Holloway.' 

*  Ask  him  to  do  so  quickly,  and  without 
delay.' 

She  looked  up  rather  surprised  at  my  serious 
manner. 

'  There  can  be  no  real  hurry,  surely  !  Aline 
has  only  been  with  us  a  month — or  is  it  five 
weeks  ? — and,  as  Basil  says,  there  is  no  need 
for  her  to  go  often.' 

'  I  suppose  she  could  not  f^o  alone  ?' 

'  Oh  no ;  Basil  would  not  trust  her,'  very 
quickly  ;  *  he  never  lets  her  go  even  for  a  walk 
alone.  If  you  wish  it,  I  will  speak  to  him 
again,  and  see  what  is  to  be  done  ;  but  I  know 
Basil  has  a  great  many  engagements,  and  there 
is  the  dinner-party  next  week :'  for  a  grand 
dinner-party  was  to  be  given  at  the  Hall  in 
honour  of  the  young  Squire,  to  be  followed  by 
a  still  larger  one  to  the  tenants.  *  I  am  afraid 
he  will  not  take  her  until  after  that.' 

*  No  good  comes  of  procrastination,'  I  re- 
turned oracularly  ;  but  I  was  not  thinking  of 
Mr.  Basil  as  I  spoke,  but  of  Hubert. 

Kitty  had  not  yet  consulted  a  London 
physician,  and  it  would  be  long  before  she 
would  be  fit  to  do  so  now.  She  had  caught 
a  severe   chill   on   the  very  day  she  ought  to 
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have  gone  up  to  town.  Hubert  had  started  off 
to  attend  the  clerical  meeting,  after  leaving 
her  a  strict  injunction  to  take  a  turn  with  the 
twins.  She  stopped  out  too  long,  and  a  shower 
came  on,  and,  as  they  had  only  one  umbrella 
between  them,  Kitty  got  wet  through,  and  in 
her  weakened  and  delicate  condition  she  was 
unable  to  throw  off  her  severe  cold. 

Hubert  fretted  and  blamed  himself  and  her  ; 
and  then  Dr.  Langham  came  and  scolded  them 
both,  and  ordered  Kitty  to  bed,  where  he  told 
her  she  was  likely  to  remain  for  the  next  week 
or  two. 

I  thought  he  looked  graver  than  usual  when 
he  came  downstairs,  though  he  pooh-poohed 
the  question  when  I  asked  him  if  she  were 
really  ill  ;  and,  as  Dr.  Langham  was  rather 
touchy  on  professional  matters,  and  seemed  to 
consider  his  business  was  more  with  nurse  than 
me,  I  could  not  press  the  point  any  more  that 
day. 

'  No  good  ever  comes  of  procrastination,'  I 
had  said,  thinking  sorrowfully  of  Kitty  ;  but 
Aunt  Catherine,  who  had  no  clue  to  my 
thoughts,  seemed  a  little  alarmed  at  my  earnest- 
ness. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE    DINNER-PARTY    AT    THE    HALL. 


'  Beautiful  faces  are  those  that  wear, 
It  matters  little  if  dark  or  fair, 
Whole-soul'd  honesty  printed  there. 
Beautiful  lives  are  those  that  bless, 
Silent  rivers  of  happiness, 
Whose  hidden  fountains  but  few  possess.' 

A7ion. 

'  I  am  not  mad — I  would  to  heaven  I  were  : 
For  then  "tis  like  I  should  forget  myself.' 

Shakespeare. 

I  HAD  not  been  included  among  the  invited 
guests,  as  x-\unt  Catherine  thought  a  girl  of  my 
age  would  feel  strangely  out  of  place  among  the 
older  people  ;  but  to  our  mutual  vexation  Aline 
chose  to  be  offended  because  my  name  was  not 
in  the  list. 

'  We  cannot  ask  three  from  one  house,' 
objected  Aunt  Catherine  mildly  ;  '  and  you  see 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  are  both  coming;'  for  at 
that  time  we  hoped   Kitty  would  throw  off  her 
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cold  in  a  few  days  :  but,  as  it  happened, 
I  should  have  been  obliged  to  accompany 
Hubert. 

'  It  does  not  matter  to  me  if  Mrs.  Leigh  comes 
or  not,'  returned  Aline  obstinately.  '  I  have 
not  spoken  half  a  dozen  words  to  her  ;  but  if  I 
am  mistress  of  this  house,  as  Basil  is  always 
saying,  it  seems  hard  I  should  not  invite  my 
own  friends  ;  and  if  Olga  is  not  to  come  to  the 
dinner-party,  I  shall  not  put  myself  out  about 
anyone  else  ;'  and  of  course,  after  this,  Aunt 
Catherine  was  obliged  to  send  me  an  invitation. 

She  pencilled  a  few  lines  on  the  card,  urging 
my  acceptance. 

*  Aline  will  be  very  much  put  out  if  you  do 
not  come.  Tell  Mrs.  Leigh  that  she  must 
bring  you.' 

I  was  somewhat  in  dismay  at  this  new  whim 
of  Aline's,  for  I  felt  it  would  involve  me  in  un- 
necessary expense.  The  dinner-party  would 
be  a  most  brilliant  affair,  and  all  the  best  people 
in  the  county  were  coming.  I  had  no  dress  fit 
for  such  an  occasion,  and  I  had  already  spent 
the  greater  part  of  my  allowance.  To  my 
delight,  I  found  Aunt  Catherine  had  intuitively 
guessed  at  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  was 
ready  to  enact  the  part  of  fairy  godmother. 

'  Don't  trouble  your  little  head  about  such  a 
trifle/  she  said  in  her  kind  way.     '  Mrs.  Leigh 
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is  not  fit  to  be  worried  just  now  ;  so  I  have 
settled  it  all  with  Marsden.  If  you  will  give 
her  one  of  your  dresses  for  a  pattern,  she  will 
speak  to  Madame  Hortense  when  she  goes  up 
to  town  next  Wednesday.  I  made  up  my  mind 
from  the  first  that  I  would  give  you  your  dress. 
Why,  what  nonsense  !'  as  I  thanked  her  rather 
effusively.  '  It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  given 
you  a  present.  We  will  keep  it  a  secret 
from  AUne,  though  ;  she  was  very  curious  this 
morning,  and  asked  me  what  you  were  going 
to  wear.' 

I  thought  Madame  Hortense's  taste  perfect 
when  I  opened  the  coffin-shaped  box  that  con- 
tained my  finery.  The  dress  was  soft  white 
silk,  and  was  trimmed  with  dainty  finishes  of 
lace  ;  gloves  and  shoes  of  the  most  faultless 
description  completed  the  toilette.  Even  Kitty 
raised  her  weary  head  from  the  pillow  to  wonder 
and  admire. 

'  You  will  look  like  a  bride,  Olga !  Surely 
you  will  have  some  deep-coloured  flowers?'  she 
observed  ;  but  I  neo^atived  this  notion. 

'  Aunt  Catherine  likes  me  in  white,  and  I 
shall  wear  the  necklace  she  gave  me  ;'  and 
though  she  tried  to  combat  this  resolution,  and 
suggested  chrysanthemums  and  brown  leaves,  I 
adhered  to  my  determination  not  to  wear  a 
single  bud. 
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I  had  promised  to  go  up  to  the  Hall  early  to 
give  my  opinion  on  Aline's  dress,  and  Hubert 
would  follow  me  later.  He  was  rather  out  of 
spirits,  poor  fellow  !  at  the  idea  of  leaving  Kitty 
behind.  He  told  me  mournfully  that  it  was  the 
first  time  that  he  had  ever  gone  out  to  dinner 
without  her ;  and  then  he  said  that  I  looked 
very  nice,  and,  after  eyeing  me  through  his 
spectacles  with  a  great  deal  of  attention,  he 
continued  with  a  sicrji  : 

*  Kitty  wore  a  gown  like  yours  the  day  we 
were  married.  Do  you  remember  how  pretty 
she  looked,  Olga,  and  what  a  colour  she  had 
when  I  took  her  into  the  vestry  ?'  and  then  he 
wrapt  me  up  carefully  and  put  me  into  the  old 
donkey-chair  that  we  had  borrowed  for  the 
occasion,  and  I  saw  him  still  standing  there 
looking  after  us  absently  until  we  were  out 
of  sight.  Poor  Hubert  !  1  wished — I  wished 
that  he  could  have  been  a  little  less  fond  of 
Kitty ! 

I  saw  Bennet  smile  at  my  humble  equipage 
as  he  assisted  me  to  alight.  Mrs.  Basil  was 
still  in  her  room,  he  told  me,  so  I  ran  up  there 
at  once. 

On  my  way  I  encountered  Aunt  Catherine. 
She  was  quietly  dressed  as  usual,  but  the  black 
lace  gown  suited  her.  She  gave  me  a  quick 
approving  glance.    '  You  will  do  very  well,  Olga, 
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she  said,  with  a  smile.  '  Madame  Hortense  has 
just  caught  your  style — it  is  simple  and  in  good 
taste  ;'  and  then  she  passed  on. 

I  knocked  at  Aline's  door,  and  Marsden 
opened  It.  Aline  was  standing  before  the  long 
pier-glass  contemplating  herself.  She  did  not 
move  or  change  her  attitude  in  the  least  as  I 
entered,  but  only  looked  at  me  rather  seriously. 

'  Do  you  think  I  shall  do,  Olga  ?'  she  asked 
quickly.  '  The  dress  is  well  enough  ;  but  what 
I  want  to  know  is  whether  I  shall  pass  among 
all  the  fine  folk  downstairs.' 

I  did  not  answer  for  a  moment.  I  was  think- 
ing I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  creature,  as 
she  stood  in  that  queenly  attitude,  with  her 
white  arms  folded  before  her. 

She  had  chosen  the  dress  herself;  It  was 
green  velvet,  and  it  was  trimmed  at  the  neck 
with  soft  yellowish  lace.  A  gold  necklace,  with 
an  emerald  pendant — one  of  the  Sefton  treasures 
— was  clasped  round  her  white,  massive  throat, 
but  her  arms  were  quite  bare.  She  shook  her 
head  when  Marsden  offered  her  some  bracelets. 

'  I  don't  want  them.  I  don't  feel  like  myself 
with  a  lot  of  jewellery.  My  mother-in-law  may 
wear  them  herself — you  can  tell  her  so,  Marsden. 
Well,  Olga,  why  don't  you  speak  ?  Do  you 
think  Basil  will  be  satisfied  with  my  appear- 
ance ?' 
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But  she  must  have  read  my  answer  in  my 
eyes,  for  she  gave  a  Httle  laugh. 

'  He  ought  to  be  satisfied,  Aline.  I  think 
you  will  be  the  grandest-looking  woman  in  the 
room.  Lady  Harcourt  is  handsome — at  least, 
all  the  county  says  so — but  she  will  not  hold  a 
candle  to  you  to-night.' 

*  What  stuff!'  she  returned  good-humouredly  ; 
but  she  was  pleased  with  the  flattery. 

She  looked  at  herself  again  to  make  sure 
that  I  was  speaking  the  truth.  I  felt  everyone 
would  endorse  my  opinion  :  the  finely-shaped 
head  with  its  coils  of  plaits  ;  the  tall,  striking 
figure  ;  the  deep,  brilliant  eyes  ;  the  slow,  grace- 
ful movements,  would  attract  attention  at  once. 

'  You  are  right,'  she  observed  tranquilly  ;  '  I 
am  not  so  bad,  after  all.  I  wonder  if  George 
would  know  me  ?  Do  you  know,  Olga,  I  feel 
just  as  though  I  were  acting  a  part — as  they  do 
in  plays — to-night.  I  am  not  Allie — I  am  the 
Squire's  lady.  I  wish  you  could  write  out  the 
dialogue  for  me  ;  it  would  be  ever  so  much 
easier.  I  shall  have  to  talk  to  Sir  Henry  Har- 
court. Basil  says  he  is  to  take  me  in  to  dinner. 
What  do  you  suppose  is  likely  to  interest  a 
baronet — eh,  Olga  ?' 

She  was  talking  in  a  random  way,  as  though 
she  were  excited.  I  wished  Marsden  were  not 
there  to  hear  her ;  but  she  was  a  discreet,  trusty 
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creature,  and  I  knew  she  never  repeated 
things. 

'  You  must  let  him  talk  to  you  ;  that  will  be 
best,'  I  replied  sagely  ;  and  then,  to  change  the 
subject,  for  I  was  afraid  of  what  she  might 
say  next,  I  continued  :  '  But  you  have  never 
admired  my  dress.  It  is  Aunt  Catherine's  gift, 
you  know  !' 

'  It  is  very  pretty,'  she  returned  carelessly. 
*  What  a  childish  little  thing  you  look  In  it, 
Olga !  But  somehow  I  like  It.  Mind  you 
keep  near  me  when  we  go  downstairs,  and  for 
mercy's  sake  don't  leave  me  to  my  mother-in- 
law.  Let  us  go  down  now,  for  I  am  just 
longing  to  see  how  Basil  looks.  Take  care  you 
don't  fall  over  my  train  !' 

It  was  still  early  when  we  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  Mr.  Basil  was  alone.  He  was 
standing  before  the  fire  with  one  arm  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  seemed  lost  In  thought.  He 
started  perceptibly  as  his  eyes  fell  on  his  wife. 
She  walked  up  to  him  half  proudly,  half  shyly, 
trailing  her  long  draperies  behind  her. 

'  Shall  I  do,  Basil  ?' 

He  moved  slightly,  and  held  her  out  at  arm's 
length  ;  a  puzzled  expression  came  into  his 
eyes. 

*  I  hardly  knew  you — I  thought  It  was  Lady 
Harcourt.     She  is  your  height.     You  look  first- 
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rate,  Aline — doesn't  she,  Miss  Leigh  ?'  but  he 
hardly  looked  at  me  as  he  spoke. 

Aline  blushed  with  pleasure.  Those  few 
words  had  fully  repaid  her  for  all  her  trouble. 

'  You  must  tell  Olga  she  looks  nice,  too,'  she 
said  magnanimously ;  '  you  must  not  give  me 
all  the  praise,  Basil.' 

He  gave  me  a  quick,  keen  glance  that 
troubled  me. 

'  Miss  Leigh  does  not  want  me  to  tell  her 
that,'  he  said.  '  She  will  have  plenty  of  ad- 
mirers this  evening.' 

And  then  Mrs.  Lyndhurst  came  in,  and  Aunt 
Catherine  followed  her,  and  they  both  said  kind 
things  to  Aline.      I  drew  back  into  a  corner. 

I  wished  Mr.  Basil  had  not  made  that  foolish, 
tiippant  little  speech.  He  must  surely  under- 
stand that  I  did  not  wish  for  compliments  from 
him.  Admirers  !  when  no  one  in  the  whole 
world  cared  for  me  except  poor  Harry!  I  felt 
a  little  hurt,  and  my  beautiful  dress  did  not 
console  me  in  the  least,  for  when  one  has 
friends  one  likes  them  to  be  simple  and  frank, 
and  not  to  say  silly  things. 

To  my  surprise,  I  saw  Mr.  Basil  leave  the 
fireside  group,  and  the  next  minute  he  came  to 
my  corner. 

'  Are  you  typifying  a  snowdrop  this  evening, 
Miss   Leigh,'   he  asked,   with   his   old  friendly 
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smile,  '  that  you  are  hiding  yourself  away  so 
humbly  ?  Do  you  know,  I  have  just  heard 
some  new'S  that  has  pleased  me  greatly  ;  and 
I  want  to  share  it  with  you.  I  have  had  a  long 
letter  from  Mr.  Fleming.' 

'  Yes.' 

'  The  old  vicar  is  dead,  and  they  have  offered 
him  the  living  of  St.  Mark's.  It  is  the  very 
place  for  him.  It  is  not  a  bad  living,  and  the 
new  Vicarage  has  just  been  finished.  So  the 
dear  old  man  will  be  in  clover.' 

*  I  am  glad  !' — with  emphasis.  '  Have  you 
told  Aunt  Catherine  ?' 

'  No — not  yet  ;  there  was  no  opportunity. 
Do  you  think  she  will  be  pleased  ?' 

'  Certainly  she  will.  Mr.  Fleming  has  always 
been  poor,  and ' 

'  But  he  w^ill  be  rich  now,'  interrupting  me  ; 
'  but,  as  he  is  not  a  married  man,  that  does  not 
matter.' 

'  He  may  marry  still,'  I  returned  ;  '  he  is  not 
really  old,  only  fifty  ;'  for  I  had  leapt  to  this  con- 
clusion at  once.  My  remark  seemed  to  surprise 
Mr.  Basil. 

'  He  is  not  one  of  the  marrying  sort.  I  do 
not  believe  he  has  ever  thought  of  it.  What 
has  put  such  an  idea  into  your  head  ?' 

'It  is  a  very  likely  idea,'  I  replied,  rather 
provoked  at  this,  for  men  are  so  dense  in  such 
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matters  ;  they  never  guess  things  as  women  do. 

*  Mr.  Basil,  don't  you  think  Aline  looks  beautiful 
to-night  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  so,'  but  he  spoke  coldly. 

'  She  has  taken  such  pains  with  herself,  just 
to  please  you.  I  never  saw  anyone  so  anxious, 
and  yet  she  is  not  a  bit  vain.' 

*  No,  she  is  not  vain.' 

*  In  my  opinion,  she  will  be  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  room  !' 

'  Possibly.  Oh,  there  is  Mr.  Leigh  !  I  must 
go  and  speak  to  him.  Come  with  me  ;'  but  I 
refused  to  be  tempted  out  of  my  corner.  But 
the  next  moment  Aline  pounced  on  me. 

'  Do  you  call  this  keeping  near  me  ?'  she 
said,  rather  indignantly.  '  My  mother-in-law 
was  making  me  yawn  as  usual  ;  I  suppose  that 
is  why  ladies  use  their  fans  so  much.  What 
has  Basil  been  talking  to  you  about  ?  I  could 
see  you  both  smiling.  He  hadn't  much  to  say 
to  me,  in  spite  of  all  my  finery.' 

*  He  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  you,'  was  my 
diplomatic  reply. 

'  Why,  were  you  talking  of  me  ?'  opening  her 
eyes  very  wide.  '  I  never  thought  of  that ;  but 
I  believe  you  are  quizzing  me,  and  that  you  and 
Basil  had  secrets  together.' 

'No;     nonsense!'  —  rising     rather    hastily. 

*  There  are  the  Harcourts,  Aline,  and  your  place 
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is  by  your  husband.  He  is  looking  for  you  ; 
do  go  to  him.' 

*  You  must  come,  too,'  she  returned  de- 
cidedly. 

Was  she  really  nervous  ?  I  wondered.  There 
was  a  touch  of  haughtiness  in  her  manner  as 
she  acknowledged  her  guests'  greeting,  and  for 
all  her  handsome  looks  she  had  very  little 
to  say  to  anyone.  Sir  Henry,  who  was  a 
voluble  talker,  did  not  seem  to  notice  her 
silence. 

During  dinner  I  could  hear  his  good- 
humoured  voice  and  laugh,  and  see  Aline's 
statue-like  stillness,  as  she  merely  bent  her 
head  or  made  some  monosyllabic  reply.  Poor 
Aline  !  after  all,  I  fear  her  position  was  hardly  a 
pleasant  one.  Towards  the  close  of  the  even- 
ing, I  noticed  she  grew  paler  and  still  more 
silent. 

I  was  taken  in  to  dinner  by  a  lively  Guards- 
man, a  cousin  of  the  Harcourts  ;  he  talked  a 
great  deal  about  the  Black  Forest,  and  seemed 
a  pleasant  and  amusing  person.  I  think  he 
hardly  knew  at  first  how  he  was  to  interest  a 
little  country  girl ;  but  he  struck  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  Black  Forest,  and,  finding  it 
answered,  he  stuck  to  it  gallandy.  I  gave 
him  a  good  deal  of  information  in  return  about 
St.  Croix,  so  we  got  on  very  well. 
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On  our  entering  the  drawing-room,  Aline 
asked  me  his  name. 

*  For  you  were  just  chattering  like  a  couple 
of  magpies,'  she  continued;  'and  I  wondered  if 
he  were  an  old  friend  of  yours.  I  wish  I  could 
have  tackled  Sir  Henry  in  that  style  ;  he  must 
have  thought  Basil  had  a  stupid  sort  of  wife.' 

It  struck  me  that  Aline  was  a  little  sulky  ; 
she  kept  aloof  from  the  ladies,  who  were  all 
crowding  round  the  fire,  and  fanned  herself  in  a 
discontented  way.  When  the  gentlemen  came 
in,  I  saw  her  look  eagerly  at  her  husband,  as 
though  she  wanted  him  to  come  and  speak  to 
her;  but  Mr.  Basil  was  talking  to  Sir  Henry, 
and  passed  her  without  a  word. 

Unfortunately,  Captain  Harcourt  seemed  de- 
termined to  monopolize  me  again.  He  told  me, 
in  confidence,  that  he  and  I  were  the  only 
young  people  in  the  room,  and  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  each  other. 

'  I  was  afraid  they  would  send  me  in  with 
some  old  dowager  or  some  sprightly  maiden 
lady  of  uncertain  age,'  he  went  on  ;  '  but  when 
Mr.  Lyndhurst  pointed  you  out,  I  felt  a 
sudden  exhilaration  of  spirits  that  has  lasted 
me  all  the  evening.  It  was  not  the  champagne,' 
as  I  looked  at  him  reprovingly,  '  for,  if  you 
remember,  I  never  tasted  it.' 

But,  after  all,  this  was  not  a  fair  specimen  of 
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his  conversation,  for  he  was  really  a  most  agree- 
able companion. 

Hubert  came  up  to  me  presently ;  he  wanted 
me  to  slip  away  without  attracting  notice — it 
was  still  early,  and  it  would  not  do  to  break  up 
the  party  :  he  would  give  jMiss  Sefton  a  hint, 
and  she  would  understand  that  he  was  anxious 
to  get  back  to  Kitty.  I  obeyed  him  at  once, 
and  begged  Captain  Harcourt  to  take  no  notice; 
there  was  a  door  near  us.  I  thought  Aline  was 
still  in  the  room,  and  hoped  that  she  did  not 
perceive  my  exit.  Captain  Harcourt  would  insist 
on  coming  into  the  hall  to  shake  hands,  but  I 
sent  him  back  peremptorily. 

I  might  have  to  wait  some  minutes  for  Hubert, 
as  he  would  have  to  watch  for  an  opportunity 
to  speak  to  Aunt  Catherine.  Someone  with 
a  fine  tenor  voice  was  singing  '  The  River  of 
Years.'  I  could  hear  the  refrain  as  I  crossed 
the  hall  to  fetch  my  fur-lined  cloak.  I  hummed 
the  last  line  softly  to  myself,  '  And  we  must  be 
ready  to  meet  the  tide.'  Ah,  that  was  the  diffi- 
culty— to  be  ready  when  the  time  came  ! 

I  was  passing  the  half-closed  door  of  the 
dining-room,  when  I  heard  a  slight  movement 
within,  and  thinking  it  was  Bennet,  I  went  in 
to  ask  him  for  a  glass  of  water  ;  to  my  surprise 
it  was  Aline.  She  was  standing  by  the  side- 
board, with  her  back  to  the  door.  What  could 
VOL.  III.  47 
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she  be  doing  ?  The  next  moment  I  saw  her 
raise  a  wine-glass  to  her  Hps,  and  drain  the 
contents.  The  sight  turned  me  sick,  and  for  a 
few  seconds  I  stood  rooted  to  the  spot.  She  had 
the  decanter  in  her  hand,  and  was  refilling  her 
glass,  when  I  sprang  forward,  and  caught  her 
arm. 

*  Aline  I"    I    exclaimed,   in   a   shocked    voice ; 
*what  can  you  be  thinking  about?    For  heaven's 
sake  put  that  decanter  down  !* 
She  tried  to  laugh  it  off. 

'  Goodness  me.  how  you  startled  me.  you 
tiresome  girl !  I  thought  it  was  Bennet  ;  the 
sers'ants  are  always  poking  about  when  one 
least  expects  them.  What  on  earth  makes  you 
look  so  scared  ?  I  suppose  a  person  may  help 
herself  to  a  aiass  of  sherr\'  in  her  own  house.' 

She  was  tr)'ing  to  brave  it  out,  but  she  had 
the  grace  to  look  ashamed  of  herself. 

'  But  not  you,'  I  panted.  '  Oh,  Aline  !  how 
can  you  be  so  wicked,  when  you  promised  ? 
You  know  you  promised  your  husband  that  you 
would  never  touch  anything  but  water  again  ! 
Oh,  I  know  ;  Aunt  Catherine  told  me  so.' 

'  People  cannot  always  remember  a  promise,' 
she  returned  crossly.  *  I  wish  you  would  not 
make  such  a  fuss  about  a  trifle ;  it  is  not  your 
business,  you  know.  I  was  so  nervous  that  I 
could  not  touch  a  morsel  at  dinner  ;  and  I  was 
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nearly  sick  with  that  horrid,  sinking  feeling.  I 
feel  quite  different  now.  A  little  pick-me-up. 
as  George  says,  was  all  I  wanted.  And  I  will 
go  back  to  the  drawing-room  now,  if  you  like.' 

'  Yes,  come — come  directly,'  for  I  noticed 
that  she  gave  a  lingering  glance  at  the  glass 
she  had  half  hlled. 

'It  is  no  use  to  leave  that,'  she  muttered  ; 
and  before  I  could  prevent  her,  it  was  emptied. 

'  Now,  then,'  she  said  coolly  ;  but  as  she 
replaced  the  glass  Mr.  Basil  came  into  the 
room. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  disgust  and 
horror  that  came  over  his  face  when  he  saw  the 
glass  in  Aline's  hand.  She  saw  it  too.  Her 
temper  rose  immediately. 

'  Why  are  you  prying  on  me  like  this  ?'  she 
said  angrily.  '  One  would  think  you  and  Olga 
were  my  keepers.  You  are  looking  as  though 
you  would  like  to  strike  me,  just  because  I 
helped  myself  to  a  glass  of  wine.  You  would 
sooner  see  me  faint  than  let  me  have  a  drop,  I 
know  I' 

'  I  would  sooner  see  you  dead  !'  he  returned 
with  suppressed  passion.  '  Aline,  how  dare  you 
break  your  promise  to  me  ?  You  will  have  to 
answer  to  me  for  this.' 

'  I  generally  have  to  answer  to  you,  don't  I  ? 
No  woman  had  a  more  bitterly  hard  taskmaster. 

47—2 
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But  I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you  to-night,  or 
to  Olga,  either.  You  may  both  go  back  to 
your  fine  friends  and  tell  them  I  am  taken  111. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  lock  me  up  in  my 
own  room  first  ?  He  did  that  once,  Olga,  only 
George  came  and  let  me  out.' 

I  never  saw  anything  more  terribly  tragic 
than  her  face  and  voice  as  she  stood  there  in 
her  velvet  dress,  with  her  white  gleaming  neck 
and  arms,  and  that  defiant  look  in  her  eyes.  It 
was  as  though  the  devil  had  entered  into  her. 
I  could  not  bear  the  sight,  or  to  hear  her 
speaking  to  him  in  that  fierce,  mocking  tone. 
I  could  not  be  silent.  I  put  my  arms  round 
her,  and  prayed  her  to  desist. 

*  Do  not  speak  so,  Aline ;  to-morrow  you 
will  be  sorry  that  you  have  made  "him  so  un- 
happy. Come  away  with  me,  dear  ;  I  will  take 
care  of  you  ;  no  one  shall  talk  to  you  to-night. 
Let  me  go  with  her,  Mr.  Basil ;  I  will  help  her, 
poor  thing  !' 

The  tears  were  running  down  my  face  as  I 
spoke,  for  it  was  too  much  to  see  him  standing 
there  looking  so  white  and  hopeless.  He  did 
not  speak,  only  drew  back  to  let  us  pass.  As 
Aline  yielded  to  my  entreaties,  I  took  her  to  her 
room,  and  after  a  little  while  she  consented  to 
undress  and  go  to  bed.  Her  passion  seemed 
to  die  away  the  moment  she  lost  sight  of  her 
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husband's  reproachful  face  ;  she  even  thanked 
me  in  a  subdued  voice  for  my  services. 

I  stayed  with  her  until  I  thought  she  would 
sleep,  and  then  I  went  downstairs.  All  the 
guests  were  gone,  and  only  Aunt  Catherine  and 
Mr.  Basil  were  in  the  drawinof-room. 

'  Has  Hubert  gone  too  ?'  I  asked,  looking 
round. 

'Yes,  dear.  He  was  anxious  about  his  wife, 
so  Basil  said  he  would  take  you  home  later.  It 
is  a  fine  night,  and  if  you  wrap  up  well  you  will 
come  to  no  harm.' 

'  Oh  no  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  take  Mr.  Basil  out.' 

'  There  is  no  need  to  be  sorry  about  such  a 
trifle,'  he  returned  gravely. 

And  then  i\unt  Catherine  helped  me  on  with 
my  wraps,  and  whispered  to  me  that  I  had  been 
very  kind,  and  that  I  must  come  to-morrow, 
early,  and  then  I  joined  ^Ir.  Basil  in  the  dark 
avenue. 

I  thought  he  was  never  going  to  speak  to 
me,  and  I  feared  to  address  him.  But  as  we 
turned  into  the  road  he  said,  in  a  constrained 
voice  : 

'  I  hope  you  do  not  think  me  uncivil  to-night. 
Miss  Leigh  ;  but  I  feel  as  though  I  cannot  talk.' 
And  then  he  added  hurriedly  :  '  I  have  had  a 
blow.' 

'  Yes,  I  know.      Please  do  not  treat  me  as  a 
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Stranger ;  I  would  rather  be  silent  too  ;'  and 
then  we  walked  on,  and  nothing  was  said  until 
we  reached  Fircroft. 

I  had  shaken  hands  with  him,  and  was  about 
to  leave  him,  but  he  called  me  back. 

'  I  haven't  thanked  you,'  he  said  hoarsely, 
and  rather  indistinctly.  '  You  know  I  haven't 
thanked  you  for  what  you  have  done  to-night.' 

'  Because  I  have  done  nothing,'  I  replied, 
trying  to  speak  cheerfully,  '  and  no  thanks  are 
due,  Mr.  Basil,'  for  he  was  looking  at  me  very 
strangely.  '  I  want  to  ask  you  one  thing — will 
you  iry  to  forgive  Aline  this  once  ?' 

He  remained  silent.  It  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  tell  a  lie.  In  his  heart  he  knew  he  had 
not  forgiven  her. 

'  Please — please  be  kind  to  her  ;  she  knows 
she  has  done  wrong.  To-morrow  she  will  be 
sorry  for  having  grieved  you.' 

'  How  long  will  her  sorrow  last,  do  you 
think  ?' 

'  I  cannot  tell.  But,  Mr.  Basil,  think  it  is 
until  seventy  times  seven.  Will  you  not  get 
her  to  make  another  promise,  and  help  her  to 
keep  it  ?' 

'  I  will  try,'  he  returned  briefly,  but  he  could 
not  trust  himself  to  say  more  ;  the  iron  of  his 
degradation  had  entered  into  his  soul. 

I    could   read    his   hopelessness   in   his   tone. 
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There  was  a  set,  stern  look  on  his  face  as  he 
turned  away.  But  he  had  said  he  would  try, 
and  I  knew  he  would  keep  his  word. 

I  was  so  wretched  that  night  that  I  cried 
myself  to  sleep.  Oh,  the  terrible  mystery  of 
these  fettered  souls  whom  Satan  has  bound, 
who  are  expiating,  perhaps,  the  sins  of  former 
generations,  in  whose  blood  there  is  some  here- 
ditary taint !  I  shuddered  as  I  recalled  that 
scene  —  Aline  standing  there  in  the  pride  of 
her  beauty,  and  the  unholy  light  of  a  fierce 
longing  in  her  eyes  !  It  seemed  to  me  as  though 
the  pit  were  opening  before  me — as  though 
unhallowed  presences  were  thronging  round 
their  victim,  triumphing  over  the  weak  un- 
disciplined will.  Oh  God  !  what  need  for  us  to 
pray  daily,  '  Lead  us  not  into  temptation '!  Us 
— not  me  ;  us — our  frail  and  tempted  brothers  ; 
our  sisters  tremblinor  on  the  brink  of  ruin — our 
sorrow-stricken  sinful  ones  !  I  wept  bitterly  as 
I  whispered  the  clause  over  and  over  again. 
God  help  them  !  God  help  them  both  ! 


CHAPTER  VI. 


'  IF    I    WERE    ONLY    LIKE    YOU  !' 

*  There  is  nothing  in  this  world  can  make  me  joy. 
Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale, 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man.' 

*"  King  John.^ 
'  You  have  been  as  God's  good  angel  in  our  house  ; 
God  bless  you  for  it  — God  reward  you  for  it  !' 

'  EiwcJi  Arden.^ 

I  TURNED  my  steps  very  reluctantly  In  the 
direction  of  the  Hall  the  next  morningr.  On 
my  way  I  encountered  Mr.  Basil.  He  was 
riding  Ladybird,  and  his  new  retriever,  Rolf, 
was  running  beside  him.  He  just  lifted  his 
hat  as  he  passed,  but  took  no  further  notice  ; 
and  the  next  minute  he  had  galloped  out  of 
sight. 

Marsden  was  coming  down  the  avenue  on  an 
errand  to  the  village.  She  stopped  to  tell  me 
that  Mrs.  Basil  was  not  very  well.  She  was 
lying  down  in  the  Lady's  Room,  and  had  given 
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Strict  injunctions  that  no  one  but  Miss  Olga 
was  to  go  to  her  ;  she  had  slept  badly,  and  com- 
plained of  neuralgic  pains  in  her  head. 

I  found  her  lying  on  a  couch,  drawn  up  to 
the  fire,  in  her  ruby  plush  tea-gown.  It  was  a 
dull,  gloomy  day,  but  the  Lady's  Room  looked 
warm  and  cosy.  I  could  see  at  once  that  she 
had  been  crying  ;  her  eyes  were  much  swollen, 
and  she  looked  altogether  ill  and  subdued.  As 
her  head  ached,  she  had  unfastened  her  heavy 
plaits,  and  I  noticed  they  reached  to  her  knee. 
I  could  not  help  commenting  on  their  length. 

'  Oh,  my  hair  has  always  given  me  plenty  of 
trouble,'  she  said  languidly  ;  'but  now  I  have  a 
maid  to  help  me,  I  do  not  mind  so  much. 
When  I  was  with  George,  I  used  to  roll  it  up 
anyhow.  George  grumbled  sometimes.  He 
pretended  to  be  proud  of  my  hair — but,  there ! 
don't  let  us  talk  of  George.  Take  off  your  hat, 
and  draw  up  that  easy-chair  where  I  can  see 
you.' 

'  I  am  so  sorry  your  head  aches  so  badly.' 

'What  does  it  signify — headache  or  heart- 
ache ?  I  have  got  them  both,  I  did  not  sleep 
a  wink  last  night.  I  know  what  that  means.  I 
told  Basil  so.  But  he  is  downright  cruel  ! 
He  won't  let  me  have  a  drop  of  chloral ! 
I  told  him  George  let  me  have  it  sometimes, 
just   to   quiet   me,  and  he  said  more  shame  to 
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him  for  giving  in  to  my  whims.  Olga,  1  don't 
want  to  grumble  about  Basil — poor  old  fellow! — 
for  he  has  been  as  nice  as  possible  this  morn- 
ing ;  only  it  is  like  moving  a  rock,  trying  to 
change  his  mind  when  he  has  once  made 
it  up.' 

'  Has  he  been  sitting  with  you  ?' 

'  Yes,  for  a  long  time.  He  found  me  crying 
because  I  was  low  and  wretched  about  last 
night  ;  so,  instead  of  scolding  me  as  he  gene- 
rally does,  he  sat  down  and  talked  to  me.  He 
made  me  tell  him  how  much  I  had  taken — but 
it  was  only  three  glasses,  not  a  drop  more — and 
then  he  said  how  he  had  felt  ready  to  sink  into 
the  ground  with  shame  and  vexation  at  seeing 
me  so  weak,  and  that  he  felt  worse  about  it 
because  you  were  there  to  see  it  all.  Olga,  he 
thinks  a  deal  about  you — I  can  see  that — 
but  I  am  not  going  to  be  jealous.  You  were 
hke  a  little  white  angel  to  me  last  night  ;  and 
when  you  came  and  put  your  arms  round  me, 
and  said  you  would  take  care  of  me,  I  felt  as 
though  the  devil  was  leaving  me  !' 

'  Aline,'  I  said,  kneeling  down  beside  her, 
'  you  will  never  grieve  your  husband  so  again  .'* 
You  are  going  to  be  good  ?  You  will  be  good, 
will  you  not  ?' 

A  distressed  look  came  into  her  beautiful 
eyes  ;  it  was  almost  a  look  of  fear. 
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*  I  don't  know,'  she  whispered.  '  I  told  Basil 
I  would  try.  I  would  have  told  him  anything 
to  give  him  comfort,  poor  boy  !  But  I  cannot 
trust  myself.' 

'  Why  not,  dear  ?' 

'  Oh,  what  a  question  !'  throwing  herself  back 
on  her  pillows.  '  What  a  child  you  are,  Olga, 
to  ask  such  a  thing  !  But,  there !  I  cannot 
expect  either  you  or  Basil  to  understand  me — 
only  George  does.' 

'  Will  you  try  to  make  me  understand  ?  I  do 
so  want  to  help  you.' 

*  So  does  Basil — he  told  me  so  ;  and  there 
were  tears  in  his  eyes  ;  and  yet  he  is  not  a  soft 
sort  either.  He  said  there  was  nothing  he 
would  not  do  for  me,  if  I  only  kept  straight ; 
that  he  would  be  fond  of  me,  and  stay  with 
me,  if  only  I  would  not  shame  him  before  his 
people.  It  made  me  cry  to  hear  him  ;  and 
then  I  promised  over  again.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  so  glad ' 

But  she  stopped  me  impatiently. 

'  There  is  nothing  to  be  glad  about.  I  have 
made  promises  before,  and  broken  them,  as  I 
did  last  night.  Oh,  Olga !  don't  you  see  what 
I  mean  ?  When  I  am  sane — when  the  devil  is 
not  tempting  me — I  think  I  can  keep  my 
promise  easily.  I  won't  notice  the  craving. 
I  hate  the  very  sight  of  the  poisoning  stuff!      I 
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wonder  how  I  can  ever  bear  the  smell  of  it. 
And  then,  In  a  minute,  It  Is  all  up  with  me,  and 
I  must  have  It,  though  I  die  for  It !  It  is  mad- 
ness !  I  have  often  told  Georofe  so ;  and  I 
know  he  believes  me.  But  Basil  won't  let  me 
say  the  word.  With  all  his  kindness,  he  is 
hard.  He  says  many  a  man  has  fought  a 
fiercer  battle  and  conquered,  and  that  It  Is  my 
will  that  Is  weak.' 

I  found  It  Impossible  to  answer  her.  I  had 
no  experience.  I  only  knew  she  was  In  deadly 
danger,  and  that  we  must  save  her  In  spite  of 
herself.  Madness  or  sin,  she  must  be  saved  ! 
I  asked  her,  almost  humbly,  how  we  could  best 
help  her. 

'  By  being  kind  to  me,'  she  returned,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation.  '  I  am  wretched  enou^rh 
without  people  giving  me  more  to  bear.  I 
asked  Basil  this  morning  If  he  would  let  me  go 
to  George  for  a  little,  but  he  won't  hear  of  it. 
He  says  George  spoils  me,  and  that  I  had 
better  stop  with  him.' 

'  Would  you  not  rather  be  with  your  husband, 
Aline  ?' 

But  she  flushed  almost  painfully  at  the 
question. 

'  I  like  being  with  Basil,  of  course.  What  a 
question  !  As  though  a  woman  doesn't  care  to 
be  with  her  husband  !     But  If  I   make  him  un- 
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happy,  I  would  rather  go  away.  Oh  !' — as  a 
great  tear  rolled  down  her  cheek — *  if  I  were 
only  like  you,  Olga  !  If  he  could  look  up  to 
me  and  respect  me  as  he  does  you,  there  would 
be  some  chance  of  happiness  for  us.  But  I 
have  worn  out  his  love,  and  I  cannot  bear  the 
thought  that  he  only  pities  and  tolerates  me. 
It  drives  me  crazy  sometimes,  and  then  I 
quarrel  with  him.' 

'  But,  all  the  same,  you  must  not  leave  him.' 

'  Who  said  I  meant  to  leave  him  ?'  looking  at 
me  oddly.  '  You  need  not  get  notions  in  your 
head.  If  you  were  my  friend,  you  would  ask 
him  to  let  me  stay  with  George  for  a  bit ;  he 
would  listen  to  you,  and  he  only  gets  angry 
with  me  if  I  propose  it.' 

'  Indeed,  I  could  not  speak  to  him  on  such  a 
subject.  What  would  he  think  of  such  interfer- 
ence on  my  part  ?' 

'  Oh,  very  well,  then ;  I  won't  say  any  more,' 
rather  wearily.  '  I  ought  not  to  expect  people 
to  take  so  much  trouble  about  me,  only  I  was 
afraid  Basil  was  making  a  mistake,  and  that  we 
should  both  suffer  in  the  end  for  it ;  but  it  can't 
be  helped.' 

This  speech  did  not  tend  to  make  me  more 
comfortable,  but  I  thought  it  wiser  to  take  no 
notice  ;  so  I  spoke  of  other  things.  I  contrived 
to    interest   her    at   last,   and    the  rest   of  the 
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morning  passed  more  pleasantly.  By  Aunt 
Catherine's  wish  I  had  remained  to  luncheon, 
and  I  did  not  leave  Aline  until  six.  She  was 
feeling  much  better  by  that  time,  and  promised 
to  go  down  to  dinner  as  usual.  We  had  Reggie 
in,  and  played  with  him  ;  and  she  was  In  a  far 
more  comfortable  frame  of  mind  when  I  left  her. 

I  found  Aunt  Catherine  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  stating 
Aline's  wish  to  go  to  her  brother. 

She  told  me  at  once  that  Mr.  Basil  was  much 
against  it. 

*  We  were  talking  about  It  last  night  when 
Basil  came  back  from  Fircroft,'  she  said,  '  and 
he  told  me  Aline  had  been  speaking  about  it. 
He  gave  me  his  reasons.  He  declares  Mr. 
Barton  spoils  her  ;  that  he  Is  so  fond  of  her 
that  he  often  gives  way  to  her  whims  and 
fancies  ;  and  that — that  Is  why  she  liked  to  be 
w^ith  him.' 

'  It  Is  natural  that  she  should  like  to  be  with 
her  brother,  especially  when  he  has  been  so 
good  to  her.' 

*  Yes  ;  but,  Olga,  you  do  not  quite  grasp  the 
situation.  Basil  says  that  Mr.  Barton  is  too 
busy  to  watch  or  control  her  properly.  More 
than  once  she  has  eluded  him  and  Becky.  You 
see,  Mr.  Barton  is  in  the  shop,  and  Becky  down- 
stairs ;  and  Basil  says  she  is  safer  here.' 
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'  Of  course  he  may  be  right.' 

'  I  think  we  are  bound  to  leave  the  matter 
to  him.  If  Basil  has  ever  failed  in  his  duty, 
he  is  certainly  making  up  for  it  now.  Even 
Aline  tells  me  how  kind  he  is  to  her.  We 
ought  not  to  find  fault  with  him  because  he  is 
unwilling  to  trust  her  out  of  his  sight.' 

'  I  hope  you  do  not  think  me  interfering  ?'  I 
stammered  ;  but  she  only  laughed  at  this. 

'  I  never  think  anything  to  your  discredit ; 
but,  Olga,  you  must  not  be  too  anxious.  I  am 
afraid,  when  I  look  at  you,  that  we  are  burthen- 
ing  you  too  much  with  our  worries.  You  are 
losing  your  blooming  looks.  I  sometimes  think 
you  are  not  quite  so  cheerful  as  my  little  com- 
panion of  La  Maisonnette.' 

I  disclaimed  this  notion  rather  hotly,  and 
with  a  fine  flow  of  words  ;  but  finally  I  did 
own  that  my  divided  duties  were  troubling  me — 
that  I  felt  I  was  neglecting  Kitty  :  '  Even  nurse 
complains  that  I  am  no  good  to  her — and  I  was 
always  nurse's  right  hand  ;  and  now  Kitty  Is  ill, 
Mab  and  Jessie  are  running  wild.' 

'  Yes,  I  see.  We  have  been  very  selfish,  I 
am  afraid  ;  but  the  dear  little  girls  shall  not  be 
sacrificed.  You  shall  stay  at  home,  Olga,  and 
do  your  duty,  and  I  will  talk  to  Aline.  Perhaps 
you  could  spare  an  hour  late  in  the  afternoon 
just   to   keep  my  troublesome  niece  in  a  good 
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temper.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  managed  ?' 
looking  at  me  inquiringly. 

'  Oh  yes,'  I  returned  cheerfully ;  '  I  could 
easily  spare  the  hour  after  the  schoolroom  tea. 
Hubert  generally  sits  with  Kitty  then.'  And  so 
it  was  arranged,  and  1  went  home  with  a  lighter 
heart,  feeling  that  Aunt  Catherine  would  do  her 
best  for  me. 

I  was  very  thankful  that  we  had  come  to  this 
understanding,  for  the  next  day  Kitty  was  so 
much  worse  that  I  could  not  have  left  her,  and 
my  hands  were  so  full  with  her  and  the  children 
that  I  had  not  a  spare  minute.  And  when  the 
afternoon  closed  in,  I  had  to  take  my  place  in 
Kitty's  room  instead  of  running  up  to  the  Hall 
for  the  hour's  chat  with  Aline.  I  sent  her  a 
little  note,  and  begged  her  to  come  and  see  me 
instead,  for  I  feared  that  I  should  be  kept  in 
the  following  day  ;  but  she  took  no  notice  of 
this,  and  we  did  not  meet  for  three  whole  days. 

When  at  last  I  found  my  way  to  her  room, 
she  received  me  so  coldly  that  I  was  quite  hurt. 
I  thought  she  looked  dull  and  out  of  humour. 
She  was  lying  on  her  couch  with  a  novel  in  her 
hand,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  be  reading.  She 
turned  her  cheek  to  me — she  had  never  kissed 
me  yet — but  did  not  ask  me  to  take  off  my  hat. 
I  sat  down  on  the  rug,  and  asked  what  she  had 
been  doing. 
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'  Doing  ?  there  is  not  much  to  do  in  this 
place/  she  said  fretfully.  '  Basil  has  been 
wanting  me  to  take  walks  with  him ;  but  I 
am  not  fond  of  muddy  lanes,  and  roads  with 
nothing  in  them,  and  I  am  getting  sick  of 
driving.  I  do  think  the  country  in  November 
is  perfectly  deadly ;  and  there  is  Basil  shooting, 
and  riding,  and  playing  tennis,  and  can't  find  his 
day  long  enough  !  No  wonder  he  feels  sleepy 
just  when  I  am  most  wide  awake,  and  want  him 
to  play  cards  or  do  something  amusing  1' 

*  Country  people  are  not  fond  of  sitting  up  late  ; 
and  I  know  of  old  that  Mr.  Basil  is  an  early 
riser.' 

'  Yes  ;  and  he  wants  to  persuade  me  to  be 
an  earlier  riser,  too.  ''  No,  thank  you,"  I  said 
to  him  ;  "  the  day  is  twice  too  long  already, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  lengthen  it."  Why,  he 
is  out  and  about  with  Reggie  long  before  I  can 
bring  myself  to  think  of  getting  up.  Actually  my 
mother-in-law  was  lecturing  me  yesterday,  and 
telling  me  I  ought  to  be  more  with  Basil.  *'  He 
has  enough  of  me  already,"  was  my  answer  ;  for 
I  wasn't  in  the  best  of  humours.  I  had  been 
asking  Basil  to  take  me  to  Brighton  for  a  week 
or  two,  just  to  see  a  bit  of  life,  and  what  do  you 
think  was  his  objection  ?  He  did  not  like  to 
leave  his  mother  so  soon.  Did  you  ever  hear 
anything  so  ridiculous  ?' 

VOL.  III.  48 
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'  I  can  understand  Mr.  Basil  would  be  re- 
luctant to  leave  her.  You  can  see  for  yourself 
how  happy  she  is.' 

'  Oh  yes  ;  she  is  happy  enough,  and  so  are 
they  all.  It  is  only  poor  me  who  is  always 
in  the  way.  You  are  getting  tired  of  me,  too, 
Olga.      I  always  tired  everyone  but  George.' 

George,  always  George  !  how  she  harped  on 
that  one  string !  Was  it  affection,  or  mere 
contrariness,  that  made  her  dwell  on  this  one 
thought  ?  She  made  more  than  one  reproach- 
ful speech  about  my  leaving  her  for  three  days, 
and  I  could  not  get  her  to  sympathize  with  my 
home  troubles  ;  in  fact,  she  was  very  unsatis- 
factory altogether. 

I  kept  my  promise  to  Aunt  Catherine,  and, 
when  it  was  possible,  spent  at  least  an  hour 
daily  with  Aline. 

I  never  saw  Mr.  Basil,  except  at  church  ;  I 
got  it  into  my  head  that  he  avoided  me.  He 
was  often  in  the  house  when  I  paid  my  visit, 
but  he  never  came  near  his  wife's  room.  Once 
I  heard  him  playing  in  the  nursery  with  Reggie, 
and  another  time  he  was  crossing  the  hall  to 
the  library  ;  but  I  could  not  find  out  whether 
he  had  seen  me  or  not. 

Aunt  Catherine  used  to  come  to  Fircroft 
when  she  wanted  me.  She  said  there  was  no 
other  place  where  she  could  talk  to  me  quietly. 
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Mr.  Fleming  had  paid  his  promised  visit,  but 
had  only  remained  three  days.  Aunt  Catherine 
said  very  little  about  him,  except  that  Aline  had 
been  usually  sulky,  and  had  remained  in  her 
own  room,  and  not  all  her  husband's  entreaties 
could  Induce  her  to  be  friendly  with  Mr. 
Fleming.  When  she  dined  with  them  she 
scarcely  opened  her  lips. 

I  was  not  satisfied  about  Aline.  Her  moodi- 
ness continued ;  she  never  seemed  glad  to  see 
me  now,  or  pressed  me  to  remain  ;  and  when 
business  prevented  me  from  paying  my  daily 
visit,  she  never  came  to  Fircroft,  or  questioned 
me  as  to  the  reason  of  my  absence.  I  could 
not  find  out  what  she  did  with  herself  all  day  ; 
and  Aunt  Catherine's  account  was  most  unsatis- 
factory. She  said  Mr.  Basil  was  worried  to 
death,  and  that  Aline  was  trying  him  dread- 
fully. She  found  fault  with  everything  he  did  ; 
she  would  not  be  civil  to  his  friends,  and  several 
of  the  best  people  were  offended  because  she 
refused  to  see  them.  She  grumbled  if  her 
husband  went  out  shooting  or  riding,  and  com- 
plained that  she  was  always  alone  ;  and  yet  If 
he  gave  up  his  amusements  to  stay  with  her, 
she  could  not  be  Induced  to  do  anything.  She 
had  taken  it  into  her  head  lately  that  she  was 
out  of  health,  and  wanted  sea-air  and  tonics  ; 
but  Dr.  Langham  had  told  them  privately  that 
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it  was  nothing  but  ennui.  He  wanted  her  to 
ride,  and  play  tennis — do  anything,  in  fact,  but 
sit  over  novels  and  fancy-work  in  a  hot  room. 
She  had  been  very  angry,  and  had  quarrelled 
with  him,  declaring  that  she  would  die  before 
she  sent  for  him  again  ;  and  that  day  she  had 
frightened  them  all  dreadfully,  for  she  had 
actually  gone  off  to  Brighton  by  herself  for  a 
few  hours. 

'  If  she  had  not  encountered  Reynolds  in  the 
station  and  told  him  where  she  was  going,  we 
should  have  been  seriously  alarmed,'  went  on 
Aunt  Catherine  ;  '  as  it  was,  Basil  had  a  shooting 
party,  and  did  not  come  in  until  five.  Aline  only 
returned  an  hour  later.  We  had  sent  the  car- 
riage to  meet  all  the  trains.  Basil  was  very 
anerv  ;  but  he  could  not  make  the  least  im- 
pression  on  her.  She  was  most  provoking,  told 
him  Dr.  Langham  had  ordered  her  air  and  ex- 
ercise, and  that  she  had  had  a  fine  blow  on  the 
Parade,  and  had  amused  herself  looking  at  the 
shops,  and  she  would  not  promise  him  not  to  do 
it  again.  Basil  made  himself  quite  wretched 
about  it ;  he  said  she  had  just  done  it  to  vex 
him,  and  how  could  he  be  sure  that  she  had 
not  begun  her  old  habits  again  ?  Her  rush- 
ing off  in  this  way  looked  like  it,  and  he 
thought  from  her  manner  that  she  was  very 
much  excited.' 
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I  saw  Aline  the  next  day,  and  she  gave  me 
her  own  version  of  the  matter. 

'  I  was  in  a  temper,  I  know,'  she  said  frankly  ; 
'  that  Dr.  Langham  had  put  me  out,  making 
Basil  believe  it  was  just  my  fancy  and  nothing 
else;  but  I  should  like  them  both  to  feel  as  I  do 
for  a  few  hours — they  would  be  ready  to  wish 
themselves  dead,  I  believe.  I  had  not  thought 
of  Brighton  till  I  was  close  to  the  station,  for  I 
was  so  mad  with  them  all  that  I  had  walked  out 
of  the  house  ;  and  then,  all  at  once,  I  thought  I 
would  have  a  bit  of  a  spree,  as  George  calls  it, 
so  I  took  my  ticket — but  I  had  the  grace  to  tell 
Reynolds  where  I  was  going.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful afternoon,  and  I  quite  enjoyed  myself.  The 
shops  were  getting  ready  for  Christmas,  so  I 
bought  some  things  for  Reggie,  and  walked 
down  the  Esplanade,  looking  at  all  the  fine 
carriages.  I  would  not  walk  on  King's  Road 
at  last  because  folks  stared  so  ;  and  I  got  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  sandwich,  and  felt  ever  so  much 
better.  There  was  a  fine  fuss  with  Basil  when 
I  got  back.  I  asked  him  at  last  if  men  gene- 
rally kept  their  wives  in  leading-strings.  He 
was  not  over-polite  in  his  reply  ;  but  I  had  had 
my  fun,  and  didn't  care.  What  are  you  looking 
grave  about,  Olga  ?  Of  course  you  side  with 
Basil — you  always  do  !' 

I  let  this  pass,  and  only  told  her  quietly  that 
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it  was  unkind  on  her  part  to  give  them  such  a 
fright  ;  if  she  had  not  met  Reynolds,  no  one 
would  have  known  what  to  think. 

'  What  should  they  think,  but  that  I  was 
amusing  myself?'  she  returned,  staring  at  me. 
'  1  am  not  a  chikl  to  be  run  over,  and  I  don't 
want  a  nurse  with  me.  I  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Olga  :  Basil  does  not  trust  me  out  of  his  sight ; 
he  wants  to  keep  me  a  sort  of  prisoner  here.  I 
may  drive  about  with  my  mother-in-law  or  Aunt 
Catherine,  or  I  may  walk  with  him  or  Marsden  ; 
but  I  must  not  go  a  yard  beyond  the  gate  by 
myself.  Now,  do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to 
stand  that  ?  I  am  so  nervous  now  that  I  could 
get  into  a  passion  at  a  minute's  notice.  My 
life  is  too  dull.  I  tell  Basil  so,  but  he  won't 
lis:en  to  me  ;  and  now  you're  neglecting  me, 
and  I  haven't  a  creature  to  amuse  me.' 

'  Oh,  Aline !  what  am  I  to  do  ?'  I  replied, 
much  distressed  at  this  selfish  remark.  '  Do 
yuu  know,  dear  Kitty  is  really  very  ill  ;  her 
lungs  are  affected,  and  Dr.  Langham  wants  her 
to  go  to  Cannes.  Hubert  is  in  a  dreadful  way  ; 
he  would  never  believe  it  was  anything  but 
weakness  and  a  bad  cold,  and  now  he  means  to 
have  a  physician  down  from  London  to  see  her.' 

'  She  has  always  been  delicate,  hasn't  she  ?' 
but  there  was  not  much  sympathy  in  Aline's 
tone. 
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*  No,  only  latterly  ;  but  now  we  are  all  very 
anxious.  Jem  came  home  yesterday,  and  he 
says  he  is  quite  shocked  at  the  alteration  in 
her;  but  he  did  not  tell  Hubert  so.  It  takes 
all  nurse's  time  waiting  on  her,  and  everything 
else  devolves  on  me.  Jane  helps  in  the  nursery ; 
but  with  Jem  at  home  and  the  pupils,  there  is 
so  much  to  be  done  :  it  will  be  a  sad  Christmas 
for  us  all' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  so.'  She  looked  at  me 
attentively,  and  then  looked  away  again.  '  I 
think  I  shall  hate  Christmas  more  than  usual 
this  year.  My  mother-in-law  is  making  such  a 
fuss  about  it  already.  There  is  to  be  a  tree  for 
Reggie,  and  a  children's  party,  and  a  supper  to 
the  villagers,  and  I  don't  know  what  beside  ; 
and,  after  that,  Basil  is  going  to  Leeds,  and  he 
wants  me  to  go,  too.' 

'  That  will  be  very  nice,'  I  observed ;  but 
she  shook  her  head  with  a  strange  smile. 

'  I  am  not  going.  I  told  him  so  at  once. 
"  You  need  not  expect  to  have  my  com- 
pany," I  said  to  him ;  "  and,  what  is  more, 
you  do  not  want  it — you  will  be  a  deal  more 
comfortable  without  me."  For,  you  see,  I  could 
not  forget  he  had  refused  to  take  me  to  Brighton. 
He  chose  to  be  put  out  about  it,  and  told  me 
that  *'  I  was  the  worst  wife  a  man  could  have, 
and   that   I    would  do  nothing  to  please  him.' 
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My  lord  was  quite  In  a  huff  about  it — what !  are 
you  going  already  ?' — for  I  was  too  much  out  of 
patience  to  listen  to  her  any  longer. 

How  could  she  treat  him  so  ?  would  not  any 
husband  resent  such  inconsiderate  behaviour  ?  I 
was  fast  losing  all  hope  of  Aline  ;  an  evil  spirit 
still  dominated  her — I  could  see  that  plainly. 

I  was  just  crossing  the  hall,  when  I  saw  Mr. 
Basil.  He  had  just  come  in  from  shooting,  and 
was  warming  himself  before  the  big  fireplace. 
He  came  forward  and  shook  hands  with  me 
rather  gravely.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  a  week 
or  two,  and  I  noticed  a  worn,  harassed  look  on 
his  face. 

He  began  by  telling  me  that  he  had  been 
walking  home  with  Jem. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  such  a  bad  account  of 
Mrs.  Leigh,'  he  said  kindly. 

'  We  are  all  terribly  anxious  about  her,'  I  re- 
turned, in  a  low  voice. 

*  I  do  not  wonder.  I  must  come  and  see  Mr. 
Leigh.  I  have — I  have  been  too  busy  to  call 
lately.' 

'  Please  do  not  trouble  about  it  ;  Aunt  Cathe- 
rine comes  nearly  every  day.' 

'  And  Aline  ?' 

'  Oh  no  !  Aline  never  comes.  I  do  not 
think  she  likes  paying  calls;  I  have  asked  her  so 
often.' 
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'  You  must  think  it  strange  after  all  your 
kindness  to  her.  I  am  afraid  you  have  spoilt 
her — she  misses  your  visits  terribly — do  you 
not  think  so  ?'  looking  at  me  so  anxiously  that 
I  knew  he  meant  something  else.  ''  Do  you  not 
think  her  changed  for  the  worse  ?'  would  have 
been  nearer  his  meaning. 

'  Yes,  I  think  so.  Aline  is  certainly  not  in 
good  spirits.' 

'Are  you  in  good  spirits?  Am  I,  for  the 
matter  of  that  ?  But  you  and  I  do  our  best  to 
struggle  against  depression  ;  but  Aline  will  not 
make  an  effort.  I  do  not  know  what  will 
become  of  us  if  she  will  not  try  to  be  happier. 
But,  there !  I  will  not  keep  you  listening  to  my 
grumbling ;  you  are  worried  enough  without 
that.  Take  care  of  yourself,  for  all  our  sakes ;' 
and  he  shook  hands  again  very  warmly. 

The  kindness  and  sympathy  in  his  look  and 
tone  made  up  for  Aline's  indifference,  and  I 
went  home  more  cheered.  Kitty  was  a  trifle 
better  that  evening,  and  Jem  and  I  had  a  long 
talk,  and  altogether  things  were  more  comfort- 
able. 

The  next  day  I  was  busier  than  ever.  Harry 
and  Mr.  Campbell  were  leaving  in  the  after- 
noon, and  Mr.  Cunningham  was  to  follow  in 
the  morning.  There  was  no  possibility  of 
seeing  Aline.     Mr.  Basil  came  in  the  afternoon 
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and  remained  a  long  time  with  Hubert,  but  I 
only  saw  him  for  a  minute.  He  was  going  over 
to  Lewes  on  business  the  next  day,  he  said,  and 
should  not  be  home  until  late.  If  I  could  spare 
an  hour  to  sit  with  Aline  he  should  be  grateful  ; 
but  I  was  not  to  inconvenience  myself. 

1  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  go  at  all 
hazards.  I  am  thankful  now  that  I  did,  for 
Aline  was  much  nicer  to  me.  She  received  me 
kindly  ;  told  me  I  looked  pale  and  must  have  a 
good  rest.  I  did  not  think  she  looked  well 
herself,  but  she  did  not  complain.  She  was 
sleeping  badly,  that  was  all,  she  said  ;  but  it 
was  no  use  telling  Basil  so,  for  he  would  not 
let  her  have  a  sleeping-draught,  so  she  must 
just  suffer.  There  was  a  weary,  heavy  look  in 
her  eyes  that  did  not  belie  her  words. 

But  she  was  not  inclined  to  talk  about  herself. 
Contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  she  asked  for 
Reggie  to  come  in,  and  she  seemed  so  occupied 
with  him  that  I  was  not  obliged  to  exert 
myself 

1  cannot  remember  that  she  said  one  sharp 
thing  during  my  visit.  Even  when  Reggie 
clambered  up  on  my  lap  and  refused  to  leave 
me  for  her,  she  only  smiled  sadly. 

'  He  has  liked  you  best  from  the  first,'  she 
said  gently.  '  Reggie  has  taken  a  wonderful 
fancy  to  you;'  and  she  leant  back  in  her  chair 
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and  looked  at  us  both  in  a  way  that  made  me 
feel  uncomfortable. 

I  whispered  to  Reggie  to  go  and  give  her  a 
kiss,  but  he  refused.  '  I  will  kiss  my  Dear 
instead,'  he  said,  in  his  pretty,  wilful  way.  We 
were  spoiling  our  darling  among  us. 

'  Let  him  be,  Olga,'  she  said,  with  a  sigh. 
'  I  don't  want  Reg  to  be  ordered  to  kiss  me. 
He  has  plenty  to  love  him — haven't  you 
Reg?' 

Emma  came  in  presently  to  fetch  him,  and 
then,  as  it  was  getting  late,  I  rose  to  go,  but 
Aline  made  me  sit  down  again. 

'  Give  me  a  few  more  minutes/  she  said 
quite  beseechingly.  '  I  don't  seem  to  like  to 
part  with  you  to-night.  I  haven't  been  nice  to 
you  lately,  have  I,  Olga  ?' 

I  laughingly  disclaimed  this,  but  she  shook 
her  head. 

'  You  are  too  good-hearted  to  tell  me  so,  but 
I  know  I  have  been  detestable.  I  haven't 
been  AUie  at  all.  I  was  just  the  Squire's  lady  ; 
and  somehow  the  character  did  not  fit  me;  the 
velvet  gown  wasn't  so  magical,  after  all.' 

She  sighed — such  a  weary  sigh  it  was  ! — and 
went  on  : 

'  If  I  had  known  you  before,  Olga — if  we 
had  been  sisters — it  might  have  been  different.' 

'  But  you  have  a  good  husband,'   I  remon- 
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strated,  for  it  struck  me  that  she  undervalued 
her  blessings. 

'  Yes  ;  but  Basil  is  too  high  ;  I  can't  reach 
him.  We  were  never  intended  for  each  other ; 
I  see  that  now.  He  wanted  a  different  sort  of 
woman  to  help  him  along.  There  !  I  won't  talk 
any  more.  I  am  a  bit  low  to-night,  and  I  know 
you  are  fidgeting  to  be  off;'  and  then,  as  I 
stooped  over  her,  she  put  up  her  face  and  kissed 
me  for  the  first  time — a  \oncr,  HneerinQ^  kiss. 

1:5'  o  o 

'  Good-bye,  dear,'  she  said  very  gently. 

'  If  she  were  always  as  nice  as  she  has  been 
to-day !'  I  thought,  as  I  went  down  the  dark 
avenue.  '  And  yet  how  unhappy  she  seemed  !' 
And  then  I  stopped  and  looked  back. 

The  Hall  door  was  open,  for  Bennet  had 
insisted  on  watching  me  down  the  avenue, 
because,  as  he  said,  the  big  trees  made  it  so  lone- 
some. A  flood  of  warm,  soft  radiance  streamed 
out  into  the  darkness.  How  could  anyone  be 
unhappy  who  called  that  home  ?  I  said  to 
myself,  for  I  loved  every  stone  and  tree  about 
the  place.  A  chime  rang  out  through  the 
frosty  air — the  ringers  were  practising  for 
Christmas.  Over  my  head  the  stars  were 
shining  in  the  dark  wintry  sky.  As  I  passed 
the  lodge  I  could  hear  the  children  singing 
carols.  It  would  not  be  a  happy  Christmas  at 
Fircroft  with  its  mistress  ill  upstairs. 
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I  did  not  see  Aline  the  next  day  ;  I  was 
often  obliged  to  omit  my  daily  visit  now.  We 
had  callers  all  the  afternoon,  and  one  of  them 
stayed  so  late  that  there  was  only  just  time  to 
dress  for  dinner.  I  determined  to  go  earlier 
the  following  afternoon,  and  to  take  Wilfred 
with  me  to  play  with  Reggie. 

I  rose  with  this  idea.  I  was  just  finishing 
dressing,  and  Mab  and  Jessie  were  reading 
their  morning  psalm,  verse  by  verse,  as  they 
always  did,  with  Kitty,  when  nurse  brought  me 
a  note  from  Aunt  Catherine.  It  was  very 
short : 

*  My  dear  Olga, 

*  Will  you  come  round  directly  you  have 
finished  breakfast  ?  I  want  to  see  you  parti- 
cularly. 

*  Yours, 

'  Catherine  Sefton.' 

It  was  certainly  very  inconvenient  to  be  sum- 
moned away  so  unceremoniously.  My  absence 
would  interfere  with  the  children's  lessons,  for 
I  had  now  resumed  them  regularly.  I  begged 
Mab  and  Jessie,  in  Jem's  hearing,  to  go  on  with 
their  practising  and  needlework  until  I  returned, 
but  to  my  surprise  he  offered  to  take  my  place. 

*  I    will    look  after  the  youngsters,'  he  said 
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good-naturedly  ;  *  there  is  evidently  something 
up  ;  Aunt  Catherine  seems  flurried.' 

I  asked  why  he  thought  so,  and  he  returned 
promptly  : 

'  Well,  she  has  not  crossed  her  /'s  or  dotted 
her  z's;  so  it  is  pretty  evident  that  she  is  in  some 
fix  or  other.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 


*  YOU  MUST  TAKE  CARE  OF  ME,  GEORGE  !' 

'  But  I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me, 
And  all  my  mother  came  into  my  eyes, 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears.' 

'Henry  V: 

'Mine  eyes 
Were  not  in  fault,  for  she  was  beautiful.' 

'  Cynibeli7ie? 

Jem's  shrewd  remark  only  added  to  my  uneasi- 
ness, and  as  soon  as  I  could  leave  the  break- 
fast table  I  ran  across  to  the  Hall.  I  thouorht 
Bennet  looked  a  little  mysterious  as  he  admitted 
me,  and  I  fancied  there  was  something  ominous 
in  the  way  he  told  me  that  Miss  Sefton  was 
alone  in  the  library. 

Aunt  Catherine  was  sitting  by  the  fire  reading 
her  business  letters  ;  she  spoke  to  me  in  her 
usual  manner,  but  I  saw  at  once  that  she  looked 
harassed  and  worried;  as  she  held  my  hand,  she 
said  quietly  : 
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'  We  are  all  much  troubled,  Olga,  and  you 
will  be  grieved  to  hear  the  reason — Aline  has 
left  us !' 

'  Aunt  Catherine,  what  can  you  mean  ?' 

'  She  went  away  last  night  ;  she  has  gone 
back  to  her  brother's.  She  left  a  letter  for 
Basil — he  wishes  me  to  show  it  to  you  ;'  and 
without  another  word  she  put  it  into  my  hand. 

I  was  too  much  shocked  to  speak  ;  somehow, 
I  had  never  expected  anything  like  this.  Aline's 
handwriting  was  very  clear  and  legible ;  the  letter 
was  evidently  written  with  some  degree  of  haste. 
It  began  abruptly  : 

'  You  must  not  be  angry,  Basil,  when  you 
hear  that  I  have  gone  away  and  left  you  and 
Reggie.  I  am  doing  it  for  your  good  as  well  as 
my  own.  Things  could  not  go  on  much  longer 
as  they  have  been  going  on,  and  so  I  thought  it 
best  to  settle  matters  for  myself.  I  have  asked 
you  over  and  over  again  to  let  me  go  to  George 
for  a  bit,  but  you  would  never  listen  to  me.  You 
were  always  too  masterful  with  me,  and  treated 
me  like  a  child,  as  though  I  did  not  know  what 
I  wanted  ;  but  I  was  serious  all  along,  and  now 
I  am  going  back  to  George,  and  it  was  a  pity  I 
ever  left  him,  for  I  am  not  fit  to  lead  your  life, 
and  the  dulness  of  it  is  just  killing  me. 

'  Of  course,  you  will  be  blaming  me,  and  saying 
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I  am  the  worst  wife  any  man  could  have,  and  I 
dare  say  it  is  the  truth  ;  but,  for  all  that,  you  must 
not  think  I  have  not  tried.  Olga  knows  that  I 
have.  For  a  little  bit  I  thought  I  could  make  my- 
self happy — all  the  fine  things  pleased  me,  and  I 
liked  being  with  you  and  Reggie  ;  but  I  soon 
found  out  my  mistake.  You  were  always  too 
high,  and  expected  too  much  of  me  ;  and  I  could 
not  get  on  with  your  people,  and  no  one  seemed 
to  understand  me  but  Olga,  and  she  was  always 
good  as  gold  to  me.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  to 
say  good-bye  to  Olga. 

'  But,  Basil,  you  need  not  complain  of  me  too 
much,  for,  except  that  once  when  I  was  over- 
excited, I  have  kept  myself  straight — I  have 
indeed  ;  and  I  never  tasted  anything  but  coffee 
the  day  I  went  to  Brighton.  I  will  tell  you  the 
truth  about  that  :  I  told  the  girl  to  bring  me  a 
glass  of  sherry,  and,  just  as  I  was  taking  it  out 
of  her  hand,  I  thought  of  you,  and  I  put  it  down 
on  the  table,  and  said  I  would  rather  have  the 
coffee ;  and  I  never  tasted  it,  though  the  longing 
for  it  drove  me  out  of  the  shop  at  last.  And 
when  you  were  so  angry  with  me  for  my 
spree,  I  thought  I  had  not  done  so  badly,  after 
all. 

'  But  I  could  not  keep  it  up,  and  that  is  why 
I  am  going  to  George,  for  I  can't  trust  myself 
any  longer,   and   I   might  disgrace   you.     You 
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have  had  enough  to  bear,  poor  fellow !  and 
you  and  Re^,  bless  his  dear  little  heart !  will 
be  better  without  me — I  have  known  that  all 
along,  only  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  good- 
bye. 

'  Now,  Basil,  you  must  mind  what  I  say,  and 
not  come  near  me,  for  I  am  going  to  stop  with 
George.  I  am  tired  of  wishing  you  had  not 
married  me  ;  but  you  are  not  the  only  one  who 
has  made  a  mistake  and  lived  to  repent  it, 
and  we  must  just  do  the  best  we  can  for  each 
other.     And  so  God  bless  you  ! 

'  Aline. 

'P.S.  —  Give  my  love  to  Olga,  and  tell  her 
not  to  fret.  I  was  never  worth  the  trouble  she 
took  with  me.' 

'  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Olga  ?' 
'  I  think ' — but  I   could  hardly  speak  for  cry- 
ing— '  I  think  that  her  heart  was  half  broken 
before    she  could    bring    herself  to  write   that 
letter.' 

'  Yes,  but  Basil  is  unhappy,  too.  Think  of 
the  painful  position  in  which  she  has  placed 
him.  He  says  this  is  worse  to  him  than  any- 
thing, that  he  will  not  be  able  to  face  people — 
you  know  how  proud  and  sensitive  he  is.  If  she 
had  never  come  to  the  Hall,  of  course  things 
would  not  be  so  difficult  to  him.     I   see  that 
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plainly.     One  thing — he  is  determined  to  have 
her  back.' 

'  But  if  she  will  not  come  ?' 

'  That  is  where  we  shall  need  your  help. 
Basil  spoke  of  you  at  once.  He  wants  you  to 
go  with  me,  and  try  and  bring  her  to  a  sense  of 
her  duty.  He  is  so  angry  that  he  dare  not  trust 
himself  to  speak  to  her  ;  but  he  says,  if  she  will 
only  come  back,  he  will  not  utter  a  word  of 
reproach.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  we  are  to  go  to-day  ?' 

*  No  ;  not  until  Monday  or  Tuesday.  Basil 
thinks  it  will  be  better  to  leave  her  quiet  for 
a  few  days  ;  but  he  has  written  to  her.  He 
brought  his  letter  to  show  me  :  it  was  very 
short,  and  said  very  little  ;  but  she  will  see  how- 
hurt  he  is.  He  told  her  that  he  hoped  she  would 
soon  see  things  in  a  different  light,  and  re- 
member that  he  had  a  right  to  be  considered. 
It  was  a  very  temperate,  sensible  letter;  but  he 
says  she  always  misunderstands  him.* 

'  Do  you  think  she  had  better  come  back, 
Aunt  Catherine  ?' 

'  Don't  ask  for  my  opinion ;  I  am  perfectly 
hopeless  ;  we  must  just  do  as  Basil  wishes.  He 
has  a  right,  as  he  says,  to  control  his  own  wife. 
I  have  not  given  you  his  message.  He  begs 
you  to  do  this  kindness  for  him,  as  no  one  else 
has  so  much  influence  over  Aline.     We  are  to 
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tell  her  that  he  will  overlook  her  imprudent 
step ;  but  that  she  must  come  back  to  him. 
She  may  stop  with  Mr.  Barton,  if  she  likes,  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  he  will  go  and 
fetch  her ;  but  she  must  not  remain  so  long 
away  that  people  will  wonder  at  it — he  does  so 
dread  any  of  his  friends  getting  hold  of  this.' 

*  You  have  not  told  me  yet  how  she  left  the 
Hall.' 

'  No  ;    I    forgot.      Let    me   see,   you   did  not 
come    yesterday,    and    Marsden    says   she   was 
looking  for  you  all  the  afternoon  ;  and  she  had 
Reggie  with  her  until  he  went  to  bed.      Basil 
was  out  shooting  with  Colonel  Trafford  all  day, 
and  did  not  get  home  till  six.     When  he  went 
upstairs  to  dress  for  dinner,  he  just  looked  in 
on  Aline  ;  she  was  lying  on  the  couch  in  her 
tea-gown,  and  told  him  she  had  a  headache,  and 
should  not  come  down  to   dinner.      The  room 
was  almost  dark,  he  said,  for  the  fire  was  low, 
and  he  did  not  see  her  plainly  ;  he  wanted  to 
ring  for  coals,  but  she  would  not  let  him.    Only, 
just  as  he  was  going  away,  she  called  him  back, 
and  asked  him  to  kiss  her.      He  was  a  little  sur- 
prised at  that,  for  she  had  lately  been  so  cold 
in  her  manner  to  him ;  but,  of  course,  he  kissed 
her  at  once,  and  told  her  that  he  should  come 
up  and  sit  with  her  after  dinner.' 

*  Well  ?'  for  Aunt  Catherine  paused  here. 
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'  Of  course  that  was  all  he  saw  of  her.  When 
he  went  up  he  only  found  the  room  empty,  and 
the  letter  lying  on  the  table.  She  must  have 
changed  her  dress  and  slipped  out  the  garden 
way  while  we  were  at  dinner.  Reynolds  felt  a 
draught  as  he  was  bringing  out  the  game,  and 
discovered  the  side-door  was  wide  open.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  she  took  the  eio^ht  o'clock 
train  to  town,  but  Basil  did  not  dare  to  make 
any  inquiries.' 

'  Was  Mrs.  Lyndhurst  very  much  upset  ?' 

'  Yes,  but  only  on  Basil's  account.  You  know 
she  rather  dislikes  Aline  than  otherwise.  Aline 
has  always  repelled  her  from  the  first,  though 
she  tried  so  hard  to  be  kind  to  her.  Well,  it  is 
a  miserable  business ;  but  we  shall  do  no  good 
talking  about  it.  I  think  Tuesday  will  be  soon 
enough  to  go  to  Holloway.  Will  you  hold 
yourself  in  readiness  for  that  day  ?' 

'  I  am  glad  you  did  not  say  Wednesday.  The 
physician  is  coming  dow^n  that  afternoon.' 

'  No,  we  will  say  Tuesday.  Thank  you,  my 
dear.  Then  that  is  settled,  and  I  will  tell  Basil 
so.  Now  I  must  answer  my  letters,  so  I  need 
not  hinder •  you  any  more.  If  possible,  we 
intend  to  say  nothing  of  Aline's  absence  for  a 
day  or  two,  so  I  must  ask  you  to  be  cautious.' 

'  I  must  not  even  tell  Jem  ?' 

'  Better  not.' 
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I  was  a  little  sorry  for  this  restriction,  for 
Jem  was  such  a  safe  person,  but  happily  his 
sense  of  honour  prevented  him  from  asking  me 
any  troublesome  questions.  If  he  were  dis- 
appointed at  my  want  of  confidence,  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  tell  me  so,  only  he  was  kinder 
than  usual  all  that  day,  as  if  he  knew  I  was 
worried. 

I  did  not  see  Mr.  Basil  the  next  day  ;  he  was 
not  at  church  either  morning  or  evening.  I 
heard  afterwards  that  he  had  walked  over  to 
Folgate  for  both  ser\*ices.  I  did  not  go  up  to 
the  Hall  on  Monday,  but  in  the  afternoon  Jem 
and  I  encountered  him  in  the  village.  He  did 
not  stop  to  speak,  only  passed  on  with  a  mut- 
tered greeting.  I  hoped  Jem  did  not  notice 
how  embarrassed  he  seemed  ;  he  quite  flushed 
up,  and  scarcely  looked  at  us.  But  Jem  said 
nothing,  only  called  off  Rollo,  who  was  sniffing 
rather  aggressively  at  the  butcher's  dog. 

We  left  Brookfield  by  a  very  early  train  on 
Tuesday.  I  think  Aunt  Catherine  wanted 
people  to  believe  that  she  was  only  going  for 
a  long  day's  shopping.  She  said  Mr.  Basil 
seemed  very  low  that  morning  ;  but  she  did 
not  talk  much  about  him  or  anyone  else.  I 
think  in  her  heart  she  dreaded  our  errand  as 
much  as  I  did,  for  we  both  knew  how  stubborn 
Aline  could  be  when  she  chose. 
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It  seemed  to  me  a  long  time  before  we 
reached  Holloway.  I  took  a  great  dislike  to 
the  place,  and  wondered  how  Aline  could  bear 
such  a  sordid  life  after  she  had  had  a  glimpse 
of  better  thino^s.      But   I   thoug^ht   it   better  to 

o  o 

keep  these  reflections  to  myself,  and  it  was  not 
easy  to  understand  a  nature  like  hers.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  since  that  she  fled  to  it  as  a 
sort  of  refuge ;  that  the  fear  of  disgracing  her 
husband  was  the  strongest  feeling  with  her 
then,  and  drove  her  to  take  this  singular  step. 

I  shrank  behind  Aunt  Catherine  as  we  en- 
tered the  dark  litde  shop.  A  tall  young  man 
behind  the  counter  was  serving  a  couple  of 
women:  when  Aunt  Catherine  asked  where  Mr. 
Barton  was,  he  pointed  to  the  parlour,  and 
went  on  weighing  out  the  tea.  He  was  a  pale, 
weak-eyed  young  man,  and  I  thought  he  looked 
after  us  rather  oddly  as  we  walked  through  the 
shop. 

The  glass  door  stood  half  open.  As  Aunt 
Catherine  pushed  it  gently,  a  sharp-faced  little 
man,  with  rough  sandy  hair,  jumped  up  out  of 
the  easy  chair  and  confronted  us.  From  his 
appearance  I  knew  at  once  that  this  was  Mr. 
Barton.  He  looked  ill  and  flurried,  and  stared 
at  us  in  the  strangest  way. 

'  I  hope  we  do  not  intrude,  Mr.  Barton,  but 
this  young  lady  and  I  have  come  to  see  Aline, 
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began  Aunt  Catherine,  but  he  interrupted   her 
almost  brusquely  : 

'  Do  you  mean  you  have  not  got  my  tele- 
gram ?' 

*  Telegram  ?  No.  Why,  what  is  the  matter, 
Mr.  Barton  ?     You  look  dreadful  !' 

*  Not  more  dreadful  than  I  feel,  ma'am.  To 
think  I  have  lived  to  see  this  day !'  and 
here  he  choked,  and  seemed  hardly  able  to 
speak.  '  She  has  done  for  herself,  my  poor 
Allie  —  she  will  never  vex  us  more!  This 
morning,  when  Becky  went  to  call  her,  she  was 
lying  in  her  bed  quite  stiff  and  cold  ;  and — and 
had  been  dead  for  hours !' 

*  Dead !'  For  the  moment  I  thought  Aunt 
Catherine  was  going  to  faint,  the  shock  was  so 
great.  I  pushed  her  a  chair,  but  I  felt  as 
though  I  could  hardly  support  myself.  But  I 
noticed,  all  the  same,  that  Mr.  Barton  wiped  his 
eyes  with  a  yellow  silk  handkerchief,  covered 
with  red  spots,  and  felt  a  sickly  sort  of  surprise 
at  his  taste,  and  then  the  room  seemed  to  turn 
round,  and  after  that,  he  began  speaking  again  : 

'We  have  had  the  doctors  here — two  of  them  ; 
and  they  are  pretty  well  agreed  as  to  the  cause 
of  death — it  is  an  overdose  of  chloral.  She 
was  never  careful  about  quantities,  poor  girl ! 
and  they  say,  from  the  look  of  the  bottle,  she 
has  taken  enough  to  kill  her.' 
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*  Tell  me  one  thing — forgive  me  if  I  hurt 
you,  Mr.  Barton — but  do  you  think  x\line — has 
— has  done  this  on  purpose  ?' 

Aunt  Catherine  could  hardly  get  the  words 
out,  her  agitation  was  so  great.  The  poor  little 
man  recoiled  as  though  he  had  been  struck. 

'  Heaven's  sake,  ma'am,  no  !  What  could 
have  put  such  an  idea  into  your  head  ?  AUie, 
with  all  her  faults,  wasn't  the  girl  to  do  a  thing 
like  that.  Wait  a  bit  till  I  can  pull  myself 
together,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know. 
But  you  may  take  my  word  for  it — and  I  know 
Allie  through  and  through — that  she  is  as  inno- 
cent of  this  as  a  child  unborn.' 

'  Thank  God  !'  and  the  colour  came  back  to 
Aunt  Catherine's  lips  ;  but  I  could  only  sob  in 
a  helpless,  girlish  way  at  the  thought  that  Aline 
would  never  speak  to  me  again  ;  and  neither  of 
us  could  say  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  poor 
heart-broken  brother. 

*  I  was  struck  all  of  a  heap  when  I  saw  Allie 
come  into  the  shop  on  Saturday  night,'  he 
began  presently,  '  looking  like  a  duchess  in  her 
velvet  and  furs.  We  mosdy  close  late  on 
Saturday  night,  and  it  was  half-past  eleven 
then  ;  and  as  the  customers  were  staring  at  her, 
I  just  whispered  her  to  go  into  the  parlour,  and 
I  would  follow  her.  And  the  first  words  she 
said  to   me  were,    "I    have  left   Basil!"     And 
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then,  taking  my  two  hands  and  squeezing  them 
hard,  she  went  on  :  "  You  must  take  care  of 
me,  George  !  for  the  Hfe  there  is  driving  me 
mad,  and  I  could  not  answer  for  myself  any 
longer." 

'Well,  you  may  be  sure  I  reasoned  with  her, 
and  nearly  talked  myself  ho:irse  about  it  being 
her  duty  to  stop  with  her  husband  and  put  up 
with  things  ;  but  I  could  not  make  any  impres- 
sion on  her,  and  she  looked  so  white  and  ill 
that  I  was  forced  to  send  her  to  bed  at  last. 
But  she  told  me  next  morning  she  had  not 
slept  a  wink.  But,  for  all  that,  she  went  to 
chapel  along  with  me,  and  sat  in  her  old  place, 
and,  vexed  as  I  was  with  hvx  contrariness,  I 
couldn't  help  being  proud  to  see  how  folks 
stared  at  her,  and  how  well  set  up  and  hand- 
some she  looked.' 

And  here  he  broke  down,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  he  could  recover  himself. 

'  There  is  not  a  woman  who  can  hold  a 
candle  to  her;  and  she  looked  like  a  queen  that 
day.  And  when  we  came  home,  and  I  saw  her 
opposite  to  me  again,  I  was  as  pleased  to  get 
her  back  as  I  could  be.  We  sat  over  the  fire 
and  had  a  long  talk  all  the  afternoon,  and  she 
told  me  about  things.  Fleming  —  I  mean 
Lyndhurst — had  been  good  to  her,  I  could  see 
that,  and  she  was  as  fond  of  him  as  ever  :  but 
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I  could  not  get  her  to  promise  that  she  would 
go  back  to  him  ;  she  kept  saying  over  and  over 
again,  till  it  angered  me  to  hear  her,  that  he 
and  Reggie  were  better  without  her — she 
seemed  to  have  got  a  craze  on  that  point. 

'  I  thought  she  got  a  little  low  towards  even- 
ing, so  I  gave  up  my  chapel  that  night  and 
stopped  with  her  ;  and  I  am  glad  I  did.  Ay, 
Allie,  I  am  glad  of  that  now  !  And  we  talked 
about  father  and  the  old  days  ;  but  if  I  men- 
tioned her  husband,  she  just  hung  her  head  and 
sat  twisting  the  diamond  rings  on  her  fingers, 
as  though  she  hardly  knew  how  to  bear  herself. 
The  next  day  I  saw  little  of  her,  being  busy  in 
the  shop ;  but  at  dinner-time  I  thought  she 
looked  pale.  She  was  in  one  of  her  silent 
moods  at  tea-time,  and  got  up  before  we  had 
half  finished,  and  went  up  to  her  room.  Later 
on,  Becky  saw  her  coming  upstairs  with  her 
bonnet  on,  and  asked  where  she  had  been  ;  but 
Allie  never  answered  her,  except  to  say  her 
head  ached,  and  she  was  going  to  bed.  "  I 
had  my  misgivings,"  Becky  said  to  me  this 
morning,  "  that  she  had  been  after  no  good, 
and  I  looked  after  her  pretty  sharply,  until  she 
was  safe  in  bed.  But  she  was  too  deep  for  me." 
She  must  have  got  an  old  prescription  made 
up — for  she  once  had  to  have  sleeping-draughts  ; 
but  she  did  not  go  to  any  chemist  who  knew 
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her.  It  was  carelessness  that  made  her  take  the 
overdose,  most  likely,  as  Dr.  Baddeley  says  she 
may  have  been  impatient  to  sleep,  and  taken  all 
there  was  to  have  ;  and  no  one  found  out  any- 
thing about  it  till  Becky  went  in  and  pulled  up 
the  blind  this  morning,'  finished  Mr.  Barton,  in 
such  an  accent  of  misery  that  my  tears  flowed 
faster  than  ever. 

*  May  we  see  her?'  asked  Aunt  Catherine,  in 
a  low  voice.  '  Olga,  you  would  like  to  see 
her;'  and  a  dreary  sort  of  gleam  came  into  Mr. 
Barton's  eyes. 

*  You  shall  see  Allie,  and  welcome  ;  and  you 
will  say  for  yourself  that  she  looks  like  a  pic- 
ture. And  as  for  this  young  lady,  who  has 
been  so  good  to  my  poor  girl,  it  is  little  I  could 
refuse  her.  Shall  I  lead  the  way,  ma'am  ? 
There  is  no  need  to  call  Becky,  for  though  she 
is  ready,  she  is  rough,  and  quiet  ways  have 
always  suited  Allie  best ;'  and  talking  under  his 
breath  in  this  innocent,  garrulous  fashion,  he 
preceded  us  up  the  steep,  narrow  stairs. 

It  was  a  small  room,  but  very  neatly  fur- 
nished, and  the  first  object  that  attracted  my 
attention  was  a  beautifully-framed  photograph 
of  Mr.  Basil  and  Reggie.  The  bed  stood  in 
the  corner,  covered  with  a  white  sheet.  Aunt 
Catherine  folded  it  back  gently,  and  beckoned 
me  to  stand  beside  her. 
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*  Like  a  picture  !'  Never  had  I  seen  any- 
thing so  beautiful — no  sleeping  babe  ever 
seemed  more  calm  and  peaceful  than  Aline 
looked  as  she  lay  there,  with  her  white  hands 
crossed  upon  her  breast. 

There  was  something  touching  in  the  simple 
arrangements.  Rough  but  kindly  hands  had 
been  at  work.  They  had  unfastened  the  coils 
of  hair,  and  two  long  plaits  framed  the  beautiful 
face.  The  sullenness  that  had  so  often  clouded 
it  in  life  would  mar  it  no  longer.  There  was  no 
need  to  ask  if  Aline  slept  sweetly — there  was 
even  the  semblance  of  a  smile  on  the  lips. 

'  Do  not  cry  so  bitterly,  Olga,'  whispered 
Aunt  Catherine,  in  a  broken  voice.  '  Who  can 
doubt  that  with  the  All-merciful  there  is  mercy  .^ 
If  she  has  failed,  she  has  also  repented.' 

•  You  are  right  there,'  returned  Mr.  Barton, 
who  had  overheard  this.  '  Allie,  with  all  her 
faults,  was  good  in  her  own  way.  I  used  to 
tell  Fleming  so.  Never  a  night  that  she  did 
not  say  her  prayers  ;  I  would  hear  her  some- 
times at  them,  speaking  quite  loudly.  "  Tied 
and  bound  with  the  chain  of  my  sins  " — I  heard 
her  say  these  words  once.  And  it  was  beautiful 
to  hear  her  singing  the  hymns  in  chapel.  You 
had  a  deal  to  bear,  Allie  ;  but  I  always  said 
others  were  to  blame,  not  you.  And  I  believe 
it  from  my  heart.' 
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I  could  scarcely  listen  to  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  Someone  was  coming  up  the  stairs 
with  weary,  flagging  footsteps — but  I  recognised 
them.  The  telegram  had  reached  him — he  had 
followed  us  very  closely.  I  shrank  behind  the 
bed-curtains.  How  I  wislied  I  could  escape 
before  he  entered  the  room  ! 

'  Basil — oh,  my  poor  boy  !'  in  a  pitiful  voice 
from  Aunt  Catherine. 

But  he  did  not  seem  to  hear  it,  or  notice  any- 
one, as  he  walked  straight  to  the  bed.  His 
face  was  pale,  and  his  eyes  had  the  dazed  look 
of  a  sleep-walker,  and  held  some  horror  in  them. 
No,  he  did  not  see  us  ;  he  saw  nothing  but  the 
marble  whiteness  of  the  still  figure  that  lay 
before  him. 

Poor  Mr.  Barton  could  not  long  keep  silence. 

'  So  you've  come,  Fleming — you  have  come 
to  see  the  last  of  Allie  !  She  will  never  vex 
}'0u  more,  poor  girl  !' 

Mr.  Basil  put  his  hand  almost  roughly  on 
his  shoulder. 

*  Don't  speak  to  me  like  that,  George  ;  I  can- 
not bear  it!  If  I  could  have  guessed  that  she 
would  do  such  a  thing,  I  would  have  followed 
her  at  once.' 

Then  1  knew  that  the  same  terrible  thought 
that  had  been  in  Aunt  Catherine's  mind  was  in 
his  also. 
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*  Basil,  it  was  not  that ;  it  was  an  accident. 
Oh,  my  dear,  do  not  think  that  for  a 
moment !' 

But  I  heard  no  more.  I  crept  softly  out  of 
the  room,  and  went  downstairs.  Becky  was 
laying  the  table  in  the  little  parlour.  She  was 
a  grim,  red-haired  woman.  As  she  carried  away 
her  tray,  I  saw  her  eyes  were  red  with  cry- 
ing;  but  she  did  not  speak  to  me.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  a  long  time  passed  ;  it  must  have 
been  nearly  an  hour.  I  paced  up  and  down 
the  little  room,  or  looked  through  the  stand  of 
plants  down  into  the  yard  below.  What  a 
homely,  shabby  little  place  it  was  !  and  yet  there 
was  an  air  of  comfort  pervading  it.  The  fire 
burnt  cheerily  ;  a  large  black  cat  was  stretched 
on  the  rug  ;  Mr.  Barton's  pipe  and  newspaper 
lay  on  the  shelf  beside  his  elbow-chair;  a  walnut- 
wood  workbox,  evidently  Aline's,  was  on  the 
small  chiffonnier.  Presently  Aunt  Catherine 
came  down  to  me  alone. 

'  He  is  better  now,  Olga,'  she  said,  with 
gentle  composure.  '  He  and  Mr.  Barton  are 
still  talking  ;  but  they  are  not  in  that  room. 
My  poor  child,  you  must  be  faint  with  want  of 
food  ;  it  is  nearly  three  o'clock.  We  must  take 
something  quickly,  and  then  Basil  wishes  us  to 
go  home.  He  will  follow  later  in  the  evening  ; 
there  is  so  much  to  arrange,  poor  fellow !' 
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'  You  will  not  stop  with  him  ?  I  could  find  my 
way,  indeed  I  could,  Aunt  Catherine.' 

'  No ;  he  does  not  want  me.  He  will  be 
better  alone  ;  he  is  quite  calm  now  he  knows 
that  his  worst  fear  is  not  verified.  !  think  if  it 
had  been  ' — with  deep  emotion — '  Basil  would 
never  have  held  up  his  head  again  ;  but  we  are 
all  spared  that.' 

It  was  a  long,  dreary  journey  home.  Aunt 
Catherine  scarcely  spoke  ;  a  sense  of  unreality 
took  possession  of  me  as  I  looked  out  into  the 
darkness  as  the  glimmering  hedgerows  seemed 
to  fly  past.  Yesterday,  at  this  hour.  Aline  was 
alive  in  the  fulness  of  health  and  beauty  ;  to- 
day— oh,  the  pity  of  it !  the  strange,  inscrutable 
mystery  that  shrouded  her ! 

I  thought  of  that  last  message,  so  touching 
in  its  simplicity  :  '  Give  my  love  to  Olga,  and 
tell  her  not  to  fret  ;  I  was  never  worth  the 
trouble  she  took  with  me !'  and  I  felt  that, 
in  spite  of  the  three  short  months  I  had  known 
her,  I  had  grown  to  love  her  dearly.  Yes, 
in  spite  of  her  strange,  undeveloped  nature,  her 
curious  moods,  the  pain  she  had  often  given 
me,  she  had  somehow  wound  herself  round  my 
heart. 

The  carriage  was  at  the  station,  and  I  was 
put  down  at  the  gate  of  Fircroft.  As  I  bade 
Aunt  Catherine  a  sorrowful  eood-nieht,  she  told 
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me,  in  a  low  voice,  for  Reynolds  was  standing 
by  us,  that  she  would  let  me  know  how  things 
went  on  with  them. 

Jem  was  at  the  door  to  meet  me.  As  I  raised 
my  face  for  him  to  kiss  me,  he  put  his  hand 
under  my  chin  and  looked  at  me. 

'  Poor  little  woman  !'  he  said  very  kindly,  '  you 
are  just  worn  out  with  all  this.  Nurse  has 
lighted  a  fire  in  your  room,  and  you  can  have 
your  tea  there  in  peace  ;  and  I  will  look  after 
the  kids,  and  keep  them  quiet.' 

Was  it  not  dear  and  thoughtful  of  Jem  ?  but 
in  real  trouble  there  was  no  one  who  could 
sympathize  so  nicely  as  Jem. 

The  quiet  rest  in  my  own  room  refreshed  me, 
and  later  in  the  evening  I  was  able  to  sit  with 
Kitty  ;  both  she  and  Hubert  were  very  much 
shocked  at  the  news,  which  had  reached  them 
quite  early.  In  fact,  Hubert  had  been  up  at  the 
Hall  when  the  telegram  arrived,  and  he  had 
accompanied  poor  Mr.  Basil  to  the  station. 

'  He  would  not  have  remembered  to  take 
his  ticket  if  I  had  not  taken  it  for  him,'  Hubert 
told  me.  '  I  never  saw  a  man  so  upset ;  he  seemed 
quite  dazed.  The  telegram  was  too  vaguely 
worded  ;  it  gave  us  margin  to  imagine  all  sorts 
of  horrors.  I  am  more  thankful  than  I  can  say 
to  hear  your  account,  Olga  ;'  and  then  they  very 
kindly  dismissed  me  to  bed. 

VOL.  III.  50 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

*  TROUBLES    SELDOM    COME    SINGLY.* 

*  Does  the  road  wind  uphill  all  the  way  ? 
Yes  ;  to  the  very  end  I 
Will  the  day's  journey  take  the  whole  lonj^j  day  ? 
From  morn  to  eve,  my  friend  !' 

Anon. 

'  Be  stron^^  to  bear,  O  heart  ! 
Nothing  is  vain  : 
Strive  not,  for  life  is  care, 

And  God  sends  pain  ; 
Heaven  is  above,  and  there 
Rest  will  remain.' 

Adelaidk  Anne  Procter. 

Hubert  went  to  the  Hall  the  next  morning  ; 
on  his  return  he  brought  me  a  note  from  Aunt 
Catherine  : 

*  Basil  is  much  calmer  to-day,'  she  wrote.  ^  He 
is  with  Virginia  now  ;  he  says  it  does  him  good 
to  be  with  her.  Do  you  remember  those  sweet 
old  words,  Olga,  "  As  one  whom  his  mother 
comforteth  "  "^     Perhaps  some   good  may  come 
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out  of  all  this  trouble,  and  those  two  may  be 
drawn  more  closely  together. 

^  Basil  has  settled  everything.  Aline  is  to  be 
brought  here.  He  says  Mr.  Barton  at  first  seemed 
rather  upset  at  the  notion,  but  now  he  knows 
he  is  to  come  too,  he  makes  no  further  objec- 
tion. Basil  has  written  to  beg  Mr.  Fleming 
to  read  the  service.  Everything  will  be  as 
quiet  as  possible,  and  she  Is  to  be  burled  near 
the  Seftons.  Basil  thinks  her  brother  will  be 
pleased  at  that.  I  am  glad  to  see  how  thoughtful 
he  Is  for  Mr.  Barton's  comfort  ;  he  will  be  with 
us  for  some  days,  for  Basil  insists  that  he 
should  remain  with  us  over  Christmas.  What  a 
Christmas  It  will  be,  Olga  !' 

Aunt  Catherine's  note  was  the  one  spot  of 
comfort  in  the  day.  Alas  !  before  evening 
came,  the  trouble  at  the  Hall  was  blotted  out 
of  my  mind  by  a  new  and  crushing  blow. 
'Troubles  seldom  come  singly,'  is  not  that  what 
the  proverb  says  .^  but  seldom,  Indeed,  have 
'  the  clouds  returned  after  the  rain '  quite  so 
quickly ! 

The  London  physician  came  down  in  the 
afternoon.  When  he  and  Dr.  Langham  had 
visited  the  patient,  there  was  a  short  consulta- 
tion, and  then  Hubert  was  summoned.  Later 
on  Dr.  Langham  spoke  to  Jem. 

50—2 
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It  was  Jem  who  told  me  the  result  of  their 
verdict.  There  was  no  hope  for  Kitty,  they 
had  told  Hubert  so  plainly.  The  chill,  in  her 
enfeebled  condition,  had  taken  too  strong  a 
hold  on  her ;  rapid  decline  had  set  in.  Dr. 
Langham  had  been  aware  of  this  ;  but  Hubert 
had  refused  to  understand  his  hints,  and  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  a  stranger's  opinion 
would  be  more  readily  believed. 

I  looked  at  Jem  in  speechless  consternation. 
I  was  too  much  stunned  to  say  a  word.  Our 
poor,  pretty  Kitty!  No,  it  was  impossible 
to  credit  it. 

'  Olga,  you  and  I  must  be  strong  for  Hubert's 
sake.  Poor  old  man  !  he  will  need  all  the  help 
we  can  give  him.  We  must  not  think  of  our- 
selves.' 

•  No,  Jem  ;'  then,  almost  in  a  whisper,  '  Where 
is  he — Hubert,  I  mean  ?' 

*  He  is  with  Kitty.  Nurse  has  come  down 
and  left  them  together.  She  says  Kitty  is 
wonderfully  calm.  She  asked  Dr.  Rupert  her- 
self how  long  she  was  likely  to  live,  as  though 
she  were  quite  aware  of  her  condition  ;  and  now 
she  is  only  thinking  of  Hubert.' 

•Oh,  if  I  had  only  been  kinder  to  her!  If  I 
had  not  made  so  much  of  all  her  little  faults  !' 
Alas !  why — why  is  this  our  first  speech  when 
those  we  love  are  threatened  with  death  ?    And 
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again  those  tenderly  reproachful  words  of  Amiel 
seemed  to  sweep  over  my  soul  :  '  Life  is  short, 
and  we  have  never  too  much  time  for  gladden- 
ing the  hearts  of  those  who  are  travelling  the 
same  dark  journey  with  us.  Oh,  be  swift  to 
love!  Make  haste  to  be  kind!'  I  hid  my  face 
in  my  hands,  and  wept  bitterly. 

Jem  was  very  patient  with  me,  though  he 
needed  comfort  himself.  He  stroked  my  hair, 
and  said,  '  Poor  little  thing !'  once  or  twice. 

'  You  were  upset  yesterday  with  all  that 
terrible  business,'  he  said  presently.  '  And  you 
are  not  fit  for  another  blow  ;  and  this  comes  so 
near  home,  too.  I  don't  feel  as  though  I  could 
talk  about  it  much,'  in  rather  a  choky  voice  ; 
'  I  must  keep  myself  for  Hubert.  Nurse  has 
gone  out  to  see  her  sister,  who  is  ill,  and  the 
poor  children  are  waiting  for  their  tea.  I  vote 
we  go  and  give  it  them,  Olga ;  that  will  be 
better  than  crying  your  eyes  out ;'  and  though 
Jem's  consolation  was  a  little  too  bracing  for  the 
tender  state  of  my  spirits,  a  sense  of  duty  made 
me  bathe  my  eyes  and  go  into  the  schoolroom. 

The  children  were  all  huddled  round  the 
fire.  Hugh  had  little  Flo  on  his  knee,  and 
Mab  was  telling  them  a  story.  Wilfred  clapped 
his  hands  gleefully  when  he  saw  us. 

'  There  is  plum-cake  for  tea,  and  we  are  all 
so  drefferly  hungry.'  he  said.      '  Nurse  said  we 
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must  wait  for  you  ;  and  we  thought  you  were 
never  coming — didn't  we,  Mab  ?  Are  you  going 
to  have  tea  with  us  too,  Uncle  Jem  ?' 

'Why,  you  don't  want  to  eat  up  the  pUmi- 
cake  all  by  yourself,  do  you,  Willie?  Hugh, 
old  fellow',  hand  me  the  matches ;  we  must 
throw  a  light  on  the  subject.  Now  then,  the 
kettle  Is  boiling,  Olga,  so  set  to  work,  or  these 
young  folk  will  eat  me.' 

Only  Jessie  and  Wilfred  laughed  at  this 
feeble  little  joke.  Mab  was  looking  at  me 
anxiously,  and  Hugh  whispered  : 

'  What  does  the  new  doctor  say  about  mother, 
auntie  ?' 

Luckily,  Jem  heard  the  whisper,  and  came  to 
my  help. 

'  Don't  tease  Aunt  Olga  with  questions, 
children  ;  she  has  got  a  headache.  You  have 
a  headache,  have  you  not  ?'  looking  at  me 
rather  doubtfully.  How  convenient  these  ail- 
ments are  sometimes  ! 

I  wondered  how  Jem  could  talk  in  that 
easy  fashion,  cutting  great  slices  of  bread  and 
cake  all  the  time,  and  helping  Flo  with  her 
bib  ;  but  I  noticed  he  could  not  eat  himself, 
and  not  even  the  thinnest,  crispest  slice  of 
toast  could  tempt  him. 

'  Give  me  some  more  tea ;  that  is  all  I  want,' 
he  observed,  as  I  looked  at  him. 
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It  was  quite  late  in  the  evening  before  I  saw 
Kitty.     Jem    and    I    had   made   a   pretence   of 
dining  together.      Hubert  could  not  be  induced 
to  leave  his  study,  so  Jem  made  me  cut  a  sand 
wich,  and  took  it  in  to  him. 

'  I  do  believe  dogs  know  everything  that  is 
going  on/  he  said,  as  he  sat  down  again. 
*  Would  you  believe  it,  Rollo  is  in  there  with 
Hubert.  I  never  remember  him  in  the  study 
before.  He  is  lying  on  the  rug  quite  close  to  his 
chair,  and  I  could  not  coax  him  away  ;  he  just 
looked  at  me,  and  then  wagged  his  tail.  Olga, 
Rollo  knows  poor  old  Hubert  is  in  trouble.' 

'  Do  you  think  I  may  go  to  him  ?' — rather 
doubtfully. 

'  No,  he  is  much  better  alone  ;  you  could  not 
do  him  any  good.  If  I  were  in  his  case,  I 
would  not  have  a  creature  near  me,  except 
Rollo.     Yes,  I  think  I  would  have  Rollo.' 

I  did  not  ask  Jem's  leave  to  go  up  to  Kitty  ; 
she  would  be  expecting  me,  I  knew.  Nurse 
was  just  leaving  the  room.  Kitty  was  lying 
quietly  on  her  pillow^s  ;  she  held  out  her  arms 
to  me  without  a  word,  and  for  a  little  while 
we  held  each  other  fast. 

'  I  have  known  it  all  along,  Olga,'  she  whis- 
pered at  last.  '  Ever  since  1  took  that  chill  I 
felt  how  it  must  end.  I  did  not  tell  my  thoughts 
even  to  Hubert;  he  would  know  soon  enough 
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— that  was  what  I  said  to  myself — and  so  I  got 
through  my  bad  times  alone.' 

Dear  Kitty — dear,  brave  little  Kitty! — and 
we  had  no  idea  of  this  ! 

*  It  was  very  sad  at  first.  I  used  to  lie 
awake  in  the  night  and  think  of  Hubert  and 
the  children,  and  what  they  would  do  without 
me.  I  used  to  feel  so  wicked  sometimes,  as 
though  I  could  not  die,  and  go  away  from  them 
all.  And  then  1  longed  to  wake  Hubert,  and 
ask  him  to  talk  to  me  ;  but  I  am  glad  now  I 
let  him  sleep  ;   he  will  have  time  enough  to  fret !' 

*  But  he  might  have  helped  you.  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  of  your  going  through  these 
dreary  times  alone.' 

*  Dear,  we  must  die  alone  !  Hubert  cannot 
help  me  then  ;  but,  after  all,  I  was  not  left  long 
in  the  darkness.  I  feel  better  about  things 
now,  and  so  I  was  able  to  comfort  Hubert  a 
little,  though  it  nearly  broke  my  heart  to  see 
him  so  unhappy.' 

*  It  has  come  upon  him  so  suddenly.' 

'Yes,  he  has  been  blindincr  himself.  He 
tells  me  now  that  he  fouorht  down  his  fears, 
and  would  not  face  them.  That  has  been  a 
great  mistake.  Olga,  they  do  not  think  I  shall 
suffer  much  ;  that  is  a  blessing,  is  it  not  ?  for  I 
am  so  worn  and  weak.  I  feel  as  though  I 
could  not  bear  much  more.' 
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'  Please  do  not  talk  so !'  I  returned  piteously. 

'  It  is  such  a  relief  to  talk,'  she  answered, 
with  a  sigh  ;  '  but  I  do  not  want  to  distress 
you.  There  is  so  much  I  want  to  say  to  you 
about  the  children,  but  I  am  too  tired  now. 
Here  is  nurse  coming  back,  so  perhaps  you  had 
better  say  good-night.' 

I  crept  away  to  my  room.  Nurse  had  again 
lighted  my  fire,  and  as  I  sat  shivering  over  it, 
too  wretched  and  oppressed  for  any  more  tears, 
a  dull,  heavy  weight  seemed  settling  on  my 
heart.  Who  has  not  known  these  hours,  these 
languors,  these  terrors,  when  the  hand  of  our 
God  lies  heavy  upon  us,  and  when  in  all  the 
world  there  seems  no  light  for  us  ?  The 
shadow  of  death  hovered  over  Fircroft.  The 
tender-hearted  wife  and  mother  was  fading  out 
of  life;  and  Hubert— poor  Hubert! — would  have 
no  one  to  help  him  but  an  inexperienced  girl ; 
no  wonder  my  heart  fainted  within  me,  as  I 
thought  of  the  future. 

It  was  long  after  midnight  before  Hubert 
came  up  to  bed.  Jem  was  with  him.  I  heard 
them  exchange  a  whispered  word  as  they  passed 
my  door.  It  was  no  use  stupefying  myself  any 
longer  with  these  miserable  thoughts.  I  went 
.to  bed  too,  and  dreamt  that  I  was  playing  with 
Reggie  in  the  garden  of  La  Maisonnette. 

I    resolved    to  keep  this  fresh  trouble  from 
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Aunt  Catherine  until  the  funeral  was  over.  I 
said  very  little  in  my  note.  Perhaps  she  had 
forgotten  that  we  had  made  that  appointment 
with  Dr.  Rupert  ;  she  certainly  asked  no  ques- 
tions. I  told  her  Kitty  seemed  weaker,  and 
that  was  all.  I  did  not  go  up  to  the  Hall.  Mr. 
Fleming  and  Mr.  Barton  were  there,  and  I 
should  only  have  felt  myself  in  the  way.  I 
devoted  myself  to  Kitty  and  the  children,  and 
tried  to  do  little  things  for  Hubert.  It  is 
strange  how  a  great  trouble  seems  to  transform 
people.  The  change  in  Hubert  was  singular. 
All  his  fussiness  and  pomposity  had  vanished  ; 
he  was  very  gentle  with  us  all,  and  seemed 
very  grateful  for  any  little  attention  ;  but  how 
gray  and  old  he  looked — our  poor  Hubert  ! 
He  was  never  willingly  away  from  Kitty  ;  he 
would  allow  no  one  else  to  lift  her  from  the  bed 
to  the  couch.  It  was  touching  to  see  how  he 
watched  and  waited  on  her  ;  and  Kitty  loved 
to  have  him  with  her.  We  used  to  leave  them 
together  as  much  as  possible.  I  often  found 
them  talking  earnestly  ;  sometimes  he  would  be 
reading  to  her. 

Hubert  could  not  brincr  himself  to  2:0  to 
the  funeral.  Jem  went  in  his  place,  but  he 
told  me  very  little  about  it,  except  that  Mr. 
Fleming  had  read  the  service  beautifully,  and 
that  the  churchyard  was  full  of  people.     Reggie 
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Spent  the  day  with  us,  and  showed  me  his 
black  suit  with  an  air  of  dignity. 

'  Mother  is  dead,  my  Dear,'  he  said  rather 
pompously ;  '  but  father  did  not  cry.  The 
angel  what  tooked  her  had  big  white  wings, 
father  said  so  ;'  and  I  heard  him  repeating  this 
to  Girlie-ga  in  the  nursery. 

I  was  with  the  children  most  of  the  day,  and 
tried  not  to  think  of  all  that  was  passing  at  the 
Hall  :  by-and-by  I  would  visit  Aline's  grave, 
and  lay  some  fiowers  on  it. 

The  following  evening  was  Christmas  Eve. 
I  had  just  given  the  children  their  tea,  and 
Hubert,  as  usual,  was  sitting  with  Kitty, 
when  Jane  told  me  Miss  Sefton  was  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  I  went  down  to  her  at 
once.  The  lamp  had  not  been  lighted,  but 
the  ruddy  glow  of  the  firelight  gave  us  light 
enough. 

'  This  is  kind  !'  I  exclaimed,  as  I  threw  my 
arms  round  her  ;  '  dear  Aunt  Catherine  !  I  never 
thought  of  your  coming  to  me  so  soon.' 

'  I  wanted  to  see  you  for  several  reasons. 
You  are  looking  pale,  my  child.  You  must  not 
take  our  troubles  too  much  to  heart.  Oh, 
Olga,  Mr.  Fleming  has  been  such  a  comfort  to 
us  !  he  has  done  Basil  so  much  good.' 

'  Is  he  still  with  you  ?' 

*  No  ;  he  was  obliged  to  leave  us  last  night. 
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He  could  not  possibly  be  spared  an  hour  longer. 
But  he  was  with  us  for  two  days.' 

'  And  poor  Mr.  Barton  ?' 

'  Oh,  he  is  at  the  Hall  still.  He  has  promised 
to  remain  until  Tuesday,  and  then  he  and  Basil 
go  up  to  town  together.  Basil  goes  on  to  Leeds ; 
he  has  consented  to  spend  two  or  three  weeks 
with  Mr.  Fleming.  We  all  think  the  change 
will  do  him  good.' 

'  Will  he  take  Reggie  ?' 

'  No,  he  dare  not — Leeds  is  so  cold.  He 
will  be  better  with  us.  Basil  feels  himself  that 
he  must  get  away  for  a  little  ;  all  this  trouble 
has  unhinged  him  terribly.  He  looks  quite  ill, 
poor  fellow!' 

'  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,'  in  a  low  voice  ;  '  but 
I  am  glad  he  is  going  to  Mr.  Fleming.' 

*  So  am  I  ;  no  one  understands  him  so  well. 
And,  Olga,  I  must  tell  you,  Basil  has  been  so 
good  to  Mr.  Barton  ;  he  has  consulted  him 
about  everything,  and  has  treated  him  with  so 
much  kindness  and  consideration.  Mr.  Barton 
told  me  so  himself.' 

'  It  must  have  been  very  trying  for  him  to 
come  to  the  Hall  under  such  circumstances.' 

'Yes;  but  he  would  not  have  stayed  away  for 
worlds.  He  wanted  to  see  his  Allie's  home,  as 
he  said.  He  used  to  go  into  the  Lady's  Room  and 
look  at  her  things  ;  he  even  fingered  the  dresses 
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she  wore  ;  and  he  took  such  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  flowers  people  sent.  He  noticed  your  wreath 
at  once.  Poor  Mr.  Barton  !  I  think  we  all  like 
him  ;  he  is  so  simple,  so  faithful.  I  suppose 
Jem  told  you  how  terribly  upset  he  was  at  the 
funeral  ?' 

'  No  ;  Jem  never  likes  talking  of  such  things.' 

'  He  sobbed  dreadfully.  It  went  to  one's 
heart  to  hear  him  ;  but  when  we  got  to  the 
grave  Basil  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 
made  him  stand  by  him.  "You  have  the  best 
right,  George,"  I  heard  him  say,  for  I  was 
behind  them  both.  Mr.  Barton  says  he  will 
never  forget  that  as  long  as  he  lives.  I  do 
believe  he  is  fond  of  Basil.'  I  was  thankful  to 
hear  these  little  details.  It  was  dear  and  good 
of  Aunt  Catherine  to  tell  me  all  this. 

'And,  Olga,  there  is  another  thing.  Basil 
was  speaking  to  me  this  morning.  He  wants 
you  to  choose  something  of  Aline's  to  wear  in 
memory  of  her  ;  he  thinks  you  would  like  it. 
It  must  be  something  she  has  used — a  ring,  or 
some  ornament  ;  but  he  wishes  you  to  choose.' 

*  He  is  very  kind,'  the  tears  coming  to  my 
eyes,  '  but  I  shall  not  need  any  remembrance  of 
Aline  ;  you  do  not  know  how  I  miss  her,  Aunt 
Catherine.  In  her  own  way  she  was  so  good 
to  me.' 

'  She  was  very  fond  of  you.     Basil  said  he 
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saw  that  from  the  first.  Would  you  rather  that  I 
chose  for  you,  Olga?  There's  a  pretty  ring  with 
pink  coral  and  diamonds,  that  Basil  bought  her 
that  day  he  first  went  up  to  town.  She  always 
wore  it,  and  it  was  on  her  finger  to  the  last.' 

'  Oh,  not  that  one,'  flushing  painfully;  ^  Mr. 
Basil  would  not  like  it.  Something  far  less 
handsome.' 

'  Well,  well  ;  Basil  shall  decide.  But  it  is  a 
nice  thought — he  is  so  grateful  to  you  for  all 
you  have  done.  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Olga  ?' 
for  I  found  it  impossible  to  restrain  my  tears. 

*  Do  not  let  us  talk  about  rings  any  longer,' 
I  said,  for  I  wanted  to  change  the  subject 
dreadfully  ;  '  we  are  all  so  unhappy,  and  I  have 
wanted  you  so ;'  and  then  I  poured  out  my 
troubles. 

Aunt  Catherine  did  not  seem  in  the  least 
surprised,  but  she  was  very  much  grieved  for 
us  all,  and  said  everything  she  could  to  comfort 
me.  She  would  not  let  me  dwell  on  the  future. 
'  At  such  times  one  can  only  live  day  by  day,' 
she  observed  very  sensibly  ;  '  we  must  not  over- 
strain the  mind  by  looking  forward  too  much. 
Strength  for  the  day — the  hour — that  is  all  we 
need  !' 

She  stayed  with  me  until  Jem  came  to  sum- 
mon me  to  dinner.  We  were  both  surprised 
at  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 
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^  You  have  done  me  so  much  good,'  I  whis- 
pered, as  I  kissed  her  ;  and  she  smiled,  well 
pleased  at  that. 

It  was  the  saddest  Christmas  Day  I  had  ever 
passed  ;  and  though  Jem  and  I  did  our  best  for 
the  poor  children,  and  had  little  gifts  ready  for 
each  of  them,  they  all  complained  how  dull  it 
was  with  mother  upstairs.  I  could  only  attend 
the  mornine  service.  Mr.  Basil  was  in  his 
usual  place,  and  Mr.  Barton  was  beside  him, 
but  after  the  first  orlance  I  dare  not  look  in  that 
direction  again. 

My  thoughts  were  heavy  enough,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  join  in  the  glorious  chants  and 
hymns,  all  breathing  the  joy-giving  message 
of  peace  and  universal  gladness. 

I  glanced  at  Hubert  ;  his  grave,  abstracted 
face  told  me  where  his  thoughts  were  straying  ; 
but  he  went  through  the  service  manfully,  and 
preached  better  than  I  had  ever  heard  him. 

Later  in  the  day,  as  I  was  sitting  in  Kitty's 
room,  a  small  packet  was  brought  me.  and  on 
opening  it  I  saw  poor  Aline's  pink  coral  and 
diamond  ring.  A  little  brooch,  prettily  set  with 
pearl,  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  accompanied 
it,  with  a  pencilled  note  from  Aunt  Catherine  : 

*  I  could  not  bear  to  think  that  my  usual 
Christmas    gift    should    be    wanting,    so    I    am 
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sending  you  this  brooch.  You  have  often  seen 
me  pin  my  lace  with  it — I  think  it  will  just  suit 
you.  I  told  Basil  last  night  that  you  seemed 
reluctant  to  choose  anything,  and  he  said  at 
once  I  had  better  send  the  pink  coral  ring  ;  but 
I  will  give  you  his  words  :  ''  Ask  her  to  wear  it 
always,  in  remembrance  of  my  poor  Aline.  I 
will  say  nothing  of  my  gratitude — it  will  only 
embarrass  her  ;  and  she  loves  to  do  good  to 
everyone.      Let  it  be  only  in  memory  of  Aline."  ' 

I  thought  Kitty  looked  at  me  rather  curiously 
as  she  examined  the  ring. 

'It  is  very  beautiful,'  she  said — 'almost  too 
handsome  for  a  girl  ;  but  you  have  a  pretty 
hand,  Olga.  Were  you  so  fond  of  that  poor 
thing,  after  all  ?' 

'  Yes/  was  my  sole  answer,  as  I  shut  up  the 
case. 

I  found  my  note  of  thanks  very  difficult. 
*  Tell  Mr.  Basil  that  I  shall  value  the  gift  for 
Aline's  sake,'  was  all  I  managed  to  write  ;  my 
thanks  were  far  more  profuse  for  the  little  pearl 
brooch. 

1  did  not  go  up  to  the  Hall  until  Wednesday. 
On  my  way  I  visited  Aline's  grave  ;  it  was  in 
my  favourite  corner,  near  a  weeping  willow  ; 
the  mound  was  covered  w^ith  wreaths  and 
crosses. 
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Reggie  was  delighted  to  see  me;  he  had  been 
fretting  about  his  father's  absence  all  the  morn- 
ing, but  Aunt  Catherine  had  promised  that 
Wilfred  should  come  and  play  with  him  every 
day,  so  he  had  cheered  up.  I  had  tea  with  her 
and  Mrs.  Lyndhurst,  and  we  sat  over  the  fire 
talking.  They  both  spoke  cheerfully  of  Mr. 
Basil ;  he  had  seemed  in  better  spirits  when  he 
left,  and  more  like  himself 

'  He  feels  Aline's  death  dreadfully,'  added 
Mrs.  Lyndhurst.  '  I  think  if  he  had  loved  her 
more,  he  would  have  suffered  less.  He  is 
blaming  himself  for  everything  he  did  or  left 
undone.  Mr.  Barton's  grief  is  much  easier  to 
bear.' 

^  Poor  Mr.  Barton!  It  will  be  a  dreary  going 
home  for  him.' 

'  Strange  to  say,  he  talks  as  though  she  were 
with  him  still  ;  it  is  Allle's  room,  and  Allie's 
chair,  just  as  though  she  were  alive.  He  says 
her  things  shall  be  about,  as  they  always  were — 
that  he  shall  put  nothing  away.  Basil  has  pro- 
mised to  go  and  see  him  sometimes,  and  he  is 
to  come  here  whenever  he  likes.  Catherine, 
did  you  notice  how  he  shook  his  head  when 
Basil  said  that  ?' 

*  No  ;  and  I  went  out  of  the  room  almost 
immediately.' 

'  Well,  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  ''  It  is  very 
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kind  of  your  son,  ma'am,  to  make  me  free,  as  it 
were,  of  Allies  home,  and  I  am  mightily  obliored 
to  him  for  the  thought :  but  I  am  happier  in 
my  own  little  place.  Allie  seems  to  belong  to 
me  more  there — if  you  can  follow  my  meaning. 
I  remember  the  day  when  she  was  so  small 
that  she  could  only  peep  over  the  counter. 
*  Lift  me  up,  George,'  she  would  say,  *  I  want 
to  play  at  shop,  too :  and  she  would  sit  there 
weighing  out  coffee  and  sugar  in  her  doll's 
scales  as  prett)-  as  possible,  and  all  the  cus- 
tomers taking  notice  of  her.  Wasn't  father 
proud  of  her  then  f  ' 

*  And  he  will  not  come  to  the  Hall  .^ 

'  No  ;  1  am  sure  he  will  not.  He  will  be 
far  happier  talking  to  Becky  about  his  Allie, 
After  all,  Olga,  this  son  of  grief  is  almost  akin 
to  joy.  After  a  time  the  remembrance  will  be 
as  dear  to  him  as  Aline  herself.  My  pity  is 
more  for  my  own  poor  boy.* 

*  Mr.  Fleming  will  do  him  good,'  interf)Osed 
Aunt  Catherine  hastily ;  and  it  was  evident 
from  her  manner  that  she  wished  no  more  to 
be  said  on  this  subject,  and  then  they  both 
talked  to  me  about  Kitty,  and  Mrs.  Lyndhurst 
promised  to  come  and  see  her. 

*  It  will  be  my  first  visit  for  five-and- twenty 
years,'  she  said,  with  a  faint  smile.  '  But  Basil 
savs  he  does  not  like  his  mother  to  be  such  a 
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her  sons  influence. 

•  If  Bas3  expresses  a  wish,  it  is  enot^  ;  Vir- 
ginia sini|Jy  lives  to  please  hiniL  I  am  sme  he 
loves  her  better  every  day.'  she  finkhpH,  widi  a 
sigh  of  satisfacrion, 

Mr.  Basil  remained  away  three  veeks;  and 
then  he  only  came  home,  as  he  said,  because  he 
could  not  stay  away  firom  Reggie  any  kmger. 

I  saw  him  a  few  days  after  his  return ;  he 
came  to  Fircroft  to  ask  after  Kinr.     Jem  was 
\^-ith  me  in  the  drawii^-room.      I  though:  he 
looked   older,  and   was   ver)-   r:"i 
strained  in  his  manner,  ^^i  r^ 
about  twenty  minutes^ 

He  said  that  it  had 
him  to  stay  ¥rith  his  c        :  ^  ^r 

was  larre  and  comfor: 
had  furnished  it  with  m —  . .  ._     .-^ 
curate  was  only  in  cezrcn  ?  crder? 
had  a  great  deal  tc 

cumbenc  on  him  t c       :  e  as  a 

lay  helper.     *Buiv  .  .  :  Jks 

in  the  study  of  an  ev...  ..^     .  .  ....__.       .^jid 
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if  it  had  not  been  for  the  little  chap  I  should 
have  stayed  much  longer,  for  he  was  so  pleased 
to  have  me — he  said  it  was  like  the  old  times.' 

Jem  asked  a  few  questions  about  Leeds,  and 
then  he  was  called  away  to  speak  to  someone 
on  business,  as  Hubert  was  out.  Directly  he 
left  the  room,  Mr.  Basil  got  up  from  his  chair. 

*  Must  you  go  so  soon  ?'  I  asked  in  some 
surprise,  for  I  wanted  to  hear  more  about  the 
Leeds  visit. 

*I  believe  I  must,'  he  returned  rather  absently  ; 
and  then  he  told  me  that  they  were  all  going  to 
Hastings  for  two  or  three  weeks.  *  You  know 
my  mother  has  never  slept  out  of  the  Hall  for 
five-and-twenty  years,  and  I  am  very  anxious 
there  should  be  a  departure  from  all  her  old 
habits.  Dr.  Langham  is  charmed  with  the 
idea.  Aunt  Catherine  wanted  to  remain  behind, 
but  I  would  not  hear  of  that  for  a  moment,  so  we 
are  all  going  ;  and  I  intend  Mr.  Fleming  to  give 
us  a  week  by-and-by.  He  declares  he  has  not 
been  to  the  sea  for  eight  years.' 

Was  Mr.  Basil  only  thinking  of  his  mother, 
or  had  his  trouble  made  him  restless  ?  He 
certainly  did  not  look  well,  and  he  was  more 
nervous  than  I  had  ever  se^m  him.  Just  before 
he  left,  I  saw  him  glance  at  my  right  hand. 
I  suppose  the  diamonds,  small  as  they  were, 
flashed  in  the  firelight. 
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'  Do  you  always  wear  it  ?'  he  asked  in  a  very 
low  tone. 

*  Yes,  always.  I  have  grown  so  fond  of  it ;  it 
reminds  me  of  Aline.' 

'  I  am  glad  of  that.  Do  you  know,  she  once 
spoke  of  you  to  me  as  a  little  white  angel.  She 
was  very  fond  of  you — very.  Good-bye,  Miss 
Leigh,  if  I  do  not  see  you  again  before  we  go. 
I  am  grieved  to  leave  you  in  such  trouble  ;  if 
I  thought  you  would  like  Aunt  Catherine  to 
remain,  she  should  stay,  after  all.' 

*  Oh  no — no  !'  quite  shocked  at  the  idea. 
'  She  would  be  so  lonely  without  you  all,  and  I 
could  not  be  with  her ;  when  I  am  not  with 
Kitty,  the  children  want  me  ;  there  is  so 
much  to  do  ;  I  could  never  see  Aunt  Catherine 
even  if  she  were  at  the  Hall.' 

'  And  I  am  keeping  you  now  ;  how  thought- 
less of  me  !  Do  not  let  them  overwork  you. 
I  am  glad  you  have  your  brother  to  look  after 
you.' 

'  Jem  goes  to  Oxford  on  Thursday,'  I  said 
sorrowfully,  for  the  dread  of  this  was  already 
weighing  heavily  on  my  burthened  spirits. 

'  I  am  sorry  for  that ' — very  gravely  ;  '  there 
is  no  one  to  look  after  you,  then,  and  you  are 
tired,  very  tired,  now.' 

'  No !'  But  I  could  not  trust  myself  to  say 
another  word  ;  the  kind  look  and  tone  were  too 
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much  for  me.  He  said  *  Good-bye  *  rather 
hastily  after  that,  and  I  fancied  I  heard  *  God 
bless  you  !'  I  felt  very  low  the  remainder  of 
the  evening;  everyone  seemed  going  away;  and 
how  I  should  miss  Aunt  Catherine  !  though  it 
was  quite  true  what  I  had  said,  that  I  should 
have  seen  nothing  of  her,  only  when  one  is 
in  trouble  it  is  a  comfort  to  feel  people  are 
near. 

Aunt  Catherine  came  to  me  the  next  day  in 
much  distress. 

'  What  am  I  to  do,  Olga  ?'  she  said  ;  '  Basil  has 
changed  his  mind,  and  wants  me  to  remain 
behind  ;  and  now  Virginia  says  she  cannot  go 
without  me.  He  is  getting  worried  and  wishes 
he  had  never  proposed  the  plan.  I  am  sure  you 
are  In  his  mind,  and  he  thinks  you  need  me.' 

I  would  not  let  Aunt  Catherine  see  how 
much  this  thouorhtfulness  touched  me ;  but  I 
scouted  the  idea  of  her  remaining  with  much 
energy  : 

'  I  should  be  torn  in  halves,'  I  said  feelingly  ; 
*  1  should  be  always  longing  to  get  to  you, 
and  tell  you  my  troubles,  and  it  would  be 
impossible.' 

'  But  I  might  come  to  you,  as  I  do  now,'  she 
replied,  looking  at  me  very  kindly. 

'  No,  that  would  not  do  at  all.  Hubert  told 
me  yesterday  that  I  must  deny  myself  to  visitors 
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now  Kitty  is  worse.  I  shall  not  like  your  being 
so  far  from  me  ;  but,  all  the  same,  it  will  be  the 
best  for  both  of  us.' 

'  Perhaps  so  ' — reluctantly — '  and  I  do  not 
know  how  to  refuse  Virginia.  Poor  dear !  she  is 
quite  excited  about  this  trip.  You  must  send 
me  a  few  lines  every  day  ;  and  if  you  want  me, 
Olga,  I  can  come  up  at  a  minute's  notice.' 

So  we  settled  it ;  on  Thursday  Jem  went 
back  to  Oxford,  and  on  the  next  day  the  Hall 
was  empty. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

*  BE    GOOD    TO    HUBERT.' 

'  I  bent  to  kiss  her  cheek, 
And  blessed  her  softly  in  the  name  of  God, 
And  bade  her  go  in  peace.     Yea,  with  a  smile, 
Which  God  had  given  me,  I  loosed  my  hold, 
And  suffered  her  to  rise  and  go  to  Him. 

*And  now,  at  evening-time,  when  all  the  stars 
Keep  watch  along  the  battlements  of  heaven, 
She  bendeth  from  the  palace-walls  to  watch 
For  my  home-going  step.' 

'  Ezekiel^  and  other  Poems. 

Jem's  last  words  to  me  were  :  '  Do  your  best 
for  them  all,  and  do  not  fret  if  your  best  is  not 
perfect ;  put  all  your  feelings  in  the  background.' 
But  I  knew  by  the  way  he  looked  how  sorry  he 
was  to  leave  me. 

Only    Harry    had    come    back ;    both     Mr. 

Cunningham   and  Mr.    Campbell  had  left  last 

term,   and  no  new  pupils  had   replaced  them. 

No  one  minded  Harry;  he  was  so  good-natured 

and  thoughtful  that  he  was  never  in  the  way. 
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He  was  always  on  the  watch  to  do  kind  things 
for  everyone,  and  his  cheery  presence  was  quite 
a  relief  at  meal-times.  Poor  little  Huofh  had 
gone  back  to  school.  Kitty  broke  down  sadly 
when  she  said  good-bye  to  him  ;  indeed,  her 
emotion  so  terrified  Hubert  that  he  hurried  the 
child  away.  But  it  was  a  long  time  before  he 
could  soothe  her.  It  seemed  to  us  all  that  she 
grew  rapidly  worse  after  this.  In  a  few  days 
her  weakness  was  so  gfreat  that  she  could  not 
even  be  lifted  to  the  couch,  and  the  least 
attempt  to  talk  brought  on  the  terrible  fits  of 
coughing. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  been  more  in  the 
sick-room,  but  I  dared  not  interfere  with  nurse  ; 
she  was  so  experienced  and  capable  that  Dr. 
Langham  could  not  say  enough  in  her  praise. 
She  had  lived  with  them  ever  since  Hugh's 
birth,  and  was  devoted  to  them  all.  Nurse 
and  Hubert  left  me  little  to  do,  so  I  gave  the 
children  their  lessons,  wrote  letters  for  Hubert, 
and  tried  to  regulate  the  household,  and  only 
crept  into  Kitty's  room  at  odd  moments,  happy 
if  nurse  would  let  me  help  her. 

I  had  had  several  talks  with  Kitty  before  she 
grew  worse ;  she  used  to  tell  nurse  to  leave 
her  with  Miss  Olga  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
she  would  talk  to  me  about  Hubert  and  the 
children.      I  never  knew  anyone  so  thoughtful. 
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Once  she  made  me  bring  her  all  her  ornaments, 
and  the  few  simple  treasures  she  had  accumu- 
lated in  her  short  life,  and  told  me  which  were 
for  Mab  and  Jessie.  She  forgot  no  one.  There 
were  presents  for  the  servants,  for  Jem,  and 
me  ;  even  for  Aunt  Catherine,  because,  she  said, 
she  had  been  so  kind  to  me.  And  there  were 
little  sums  of  money  for  her  poor. 

*  Hubert  said  I  might  do  it,'  she  explained. 
'  My  poor  little  fortune  has  dwindled  sadly. 
But  Hubert  wishes  it  to  be  divided  among  the 
children  ;  he  will  have  nothing  for  himself;  he 
says  he  wants  nothing  but  to  lie  down  beside 
his  Kitty  in  the  churchyard  ;'  and  here  a  tear  or 
two  stole  down  her  face. 

Another  time  we  had  been  talking  about  the 
twins,  and  she  said  : 

'  Mab  is  very  clever,  and  she  will  be  nine 
next  July.  I  should  not  have  been  able  to 
teach  her  long.  Mrs.  Vereker  was  speaking  tc 
me  in  the  autumn  about  that  nice-looking 
woman  who  has  come  to  live  at  Ivy  Cottage 
with  her  invalid  sister.  I  think  her  name  is 
Miss  Boyle.  She  has  been  a  governess,  Mrs. 
Vereker  says,  and  has  lived  in  very  good 
families ;  but  she  has  been  obliged  to  come 
home  on  account  of  her  sister's  bad  health. 
She  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  a  morning's 
engagement.' 
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*  Were  you  thinking  of  her  for  Mab  and 
Jessie  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  I  thought  of  speaking  to  Hubert  about 
it.  One  gets  so  interrupted,  and  they  ought  to 
have  regular  lessons  now.  Mab  is  getting  on 
so  nicely  with  her  music  and  French.  Perhaps 
by-and-bye — in  a  few  months,  I  mean — you 
will  tell  Hubert  what  I  say.  I  cannot  trouble 
him  about  these  little  details ;  he  seems  as 
though  he  cannot  take  things  in  just  now.' 
True  wifely  heart,  she  was  sparing  him  to  the 
last. 

I  told  her  very  quietly  that  I  would  speak  to 
him — that  she  need  have  no  fear  that  anything 
she  told  me  would  be  forgotten  ;  and  she  looked 
so  grateful  and  relieved. 

'  It  is  so  nice  to  think  that  they  will  have  you 
for  a  little,'  she  sighed.  '  It  makes  me  more 
comfortable  to  know  that.' 

'  For  a  little  ;  what  do  you  mean,  Kitty  ?' 

She  smiled  faintly  at  my  denseness. 

'  Of  course  you  will  marry,  Olga,  and  live 
your  own  life,  as  I  have  lived  mine.  Do  you 
think  I  am  blind  to  that  fact  ?'  And  then, 
putting  up  her  hand  to  silence  me  as  I  was 
about  to  contradict  this,  she  went  on  feebly : 
*  Dear,  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  Do  you 
think  I  could  be  so  selfish  as  to  want  you  to 
sacrifice  yourself  to  my  children  ?     Hubert  will 
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take  care  of  them — only  stay  with  them  a  year 
or  two,  until  they  miss  me  less  ;  will  you  promise 
me  this  ?' 

'  I  will  promise  you  far  more,'  I  began  eagerly, 
for  my  heart  was  full  to  the  brim  just  then  ;  but 
she  put  her  wasted  hand  on  my  lips. 

'  I  will  have  no  other  promise.  I  know  how 
generous  you  are.  Dying  people  ought  not 
to  take  undue  advantage.  How  can  either  of 
us  know  what  circumstances  may  arise  ?  No, 
Olga,  }  ou  must  not  bind  yourself ;  let  it  be  as 
I  said  ;'  and  then  she  closed  her  eyes  wearily 
and  I  dared  say  no  more. 

I  sat  by  her  for  a  long  time,  hardly  daring  to 
breathe  lest  I  should  disturb  her,  and  with  my 
heart  throbbing  with  mingled  pity  and  pain. 
Why  should  I  not  sacrifice  myself  ?  who  would 
ever  want  me  but  Harry  ?  and  I  was  certainly 
not  going  to  leave  Hubert  and  the  children  for 
him.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  useful  life  to  care 
for  those  motherless  little  ones  ?  would  not 
any  girl  do  it  in  my  place  ?  and  yet — such  is 
human  nature — I  was  glad,  secretly  glad  that 
Kitty  would  not  let  me  make  that  promise. 
Perhaps  in  her  farsighted,  womanly  wisdom 
she  understood  me  better  than  I  did  myself. 

Kitty  often  very  innocently  gave  me  pain  ; 
only  the  next  day  she  made  me  feel  uncomfort- 
able.' 
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We  were  on  the  same  subject,  Hubert  and 
the  children  ;  and  all  at  once  she  stopped  and 
looked  at  me  very  wistfully. 

'  Will  you  try  to  put  up  with  Hubert's  litde 
ways — you  and  Jem  ?'  she  said  gendy.  '  I  know 
you  have  often  thought  him  fussy  about  trifles, 
and  when  he  is  unhappy  he  is  apt  to  get  irri- 
table ;  all  men  are  like  that.  I  should  like  to 
feel  that  you  and  Jem  would  not  mind.' 

'  Oh,'  I  burst  out,  for  the  moment  forgetful 
of  her  weakness,  and  how  little  she  could  bear, 
'  I  deserve  that  you  should  say  this  to  me  !  I 
know  how  horrid  I  have  been  to  Hubert  ;  even 

Jem  has  found  fault  with  me,  and  now '  but 

here  a  contrite  sob  stopped  my  utterance. 

Kitty  looked  frightened.  She  raised  herself, 
panting  a  little,  to  kiss  me,  and  tell  me  she  did 
not  mean  that. 

'  Don't,  dear  !'  she  said  tenderly.  '  I  never 
like  to  see  you  fret.  You  are  made  for  bright- 
ness, Olga.  Do  you  think  I  remember  all  your 
little  faults,  when  I  have  so  many  of  my  own  ? 
Do  you  know,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  and  Jem  to 
forgive  me  ;  but  I  never  had  courage  to  do  it. 
I  know^  how  I  have  tried  you  both ;  and  I 
meant,  if  I  got  well,  that  everything  should  be 
so  different.  But  I  shall  never  have  the  chance 
of  doing  better ' — looking  at  me  so  sadly  that  I 
could  only  hide  my  face  in  the  pillow,  and  tell 
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her,  in  a  broken  voice,  how  dearly  Jem  and  I 
loved  her,  and  how  we  should  miss  her  ;  and  I 
think  this  was  what  she  wanted  to  hear. 

'  I  should  like  to  see  Jem  again.  I  did  not 
bid  him  good-bye  properly,'  she  said  by-and-by. 
*  You  must  send  for  him — when — when  I  get 
worse.  Hubert  will  want  him  ;'  and  she  said 
this  more  than  once. 

All  this  was  before  her  weakness  became  so 
great.  By-and-by  sadder  days  came,  when  she 
could  only  whisper  a  few  words  to  Hubert, 
when  she  lay  on  her  pillows  racked  by  that 
terrible  cough  —  exhausted,  but  patient  —  her 
large  dark  eyes  often  fixed  for  minutes  together 
on  her  husband's  face.  The  strain  was  telling 
upon  Hubert,  strong  man  as  he  was.  He  was 
becoming  unfit  for  his  work.  I  wrote  and  told 
Jem  so  ;  and  in  a  few  days  there  was  a  letter 
to  Hubert  from  one  of  Jem's  friends,  a  young 
clergyman  only  just  in  priest's  orders.  He  was 
leaving  his  curacy,  and  offered  his  services 
temporarily.  We  urged  Hubert  to  close  with 
this  proposition.  He  could  lodge  in  the  village  ; 
and  he  would  be  a  nice  companion  to  Harry 
Vivian.  His  name  was  Bernard  Montague. 
He  and  Jem  were  great  friends.  I  forget  where 
Jem  had  first  met  him.  He  was  a  quiet-looking 
man  with  a  pleasant  manner,  and  such  a  musical 
voice  that  his  friends  were  looking  for  a  minor 
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canonry  for  him.  He  worked  splendidly  in  the 
parish,  and  even  offered  to  read  Latin  and 
Greek  with  Harry,  whose  studies  were  being 
carried  on  somewhat  fitfully.  Harry  told  me 
he  was  engaged  to  a  very  nice  girl  living  in 
Kensington — a  Miss  Campbell. 

I  gave  a  little  start  at  this  information,  and 
asked  rather  anxiously  if  her  name  were  Violet ; 
but  Harry  did  not  know.  The  impudent  boy 
must  actually  have  questioned  Mr.  Montague 
on  the  subject  ;  for  he  told  me  the  next  day 
that  Violet  was  the  name  of  the  eldest  sister, 
and  that  she  was  very  nice,  too. 

Mr.  Montague's  yf^;^^/^  was  named  Barbara; 
and  she  was  very  pretty,  only  rather  like  a 
gipsy,  for  he  had  seen  her  picture ;  and  so  on. 
For  Harry  would  try  to  amuse  me  with  any 
sort  of  chit-chat. 

Hubert  felt  Mr.  Montague's  help  was  a  great 
relief  His  bad  nights  were  wearing  him  out ; 
and  yet  he  would  not  allow  anyone  else  to  share 
the  night-nursing  with  nurse.  He  had  a  little 
bed  in  his  dressing-room  ;  but  if  he  heard 
Kitty's  voice,  he  would  wake  immediately  ;  and 
he  was  the  greater  part  of  the  day  with  her, 
too.  He  was  wonderfully  handy  for  a  man, 
and  his  strong  arms  were  always  available. 

No  one  could  put  her  in  so  comfortable  a 
position,    Kitty  said ;    and   it  was   nice    to   feel 
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that  he  was  always  near  her  night  and  day,  and 
ready  to  read  and  pray  with  her. 

One  day  at  the  beginning  of  February,  Kitty 
had  had  an  unusually  bad  day.  Dr.  Langham 
had  come  three  times  ;  and  after  his  last  visit 
Hubert  came  into  the  schoolroom,  where  I  was 
sitting  with  the  children,  and  told  me  he  had 
telegraphed  for  Jem. 

'  Dr.  Langham  says  she  cannot  last  long 
now,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  that  the  children 
might  not  hear.  '  I  doubt  whether  he  will  be  in 
time  ;'  and  he  walked  slowly  out  of  the  room. 

I  ran  after  him. 

'  Oh,  Hubert !'  I  implored,  '  do  speak  to 
nurse.  I  must  be  with  you  all  to-night — I 
must  indeed.' 

'  Yes,'  he  said.  Poor  Hubert!  how  haggard 
he  looked!  'I  think  Kitty  will  like  to  have 
you  with  her.  One  thing  I  forgot  :  she  wants 
to  see  the  children  before  they  go  to  bed. 
Nurse  shall  tell  you  when  she  is  ready  ;  but 
she  is  too  much  exhausted  now.' 

It  was  Girlie-ga's  bedtime,  and  she  was 
growing  rather  sleepy  and  cross.  Jane  un- 
dressed her;  and  we  told  her  stories  to  keep 
her  awake — at  least,  Mab  did,  for  I  could  not 
utter  a  word.  She  sat  curled  up  on  my  lap 
looking  drowsily  at  the  fire,  with  her  tumbled 
curly  locks  shining  like  gold. 
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When  the  message  came  I  was  obliged  to 
carry  her  in  myself,  for  she  would  not  let  nurse 
touch  her. 

'  Girlie-ga  won't,'  she  said  crossly,  in  return 
to  all  her  overtures. 

Nurse  doted  on  her.  Wilfred  looked  rather 
solemn  as  he  walked  beside  me  ;  and  the  twins 
were  hand -in-hand  as  usual.     What  a  sieht  for 

o 

a  mother !  I  saw  a  spasm  cross  Kitty's  wan 
face. 

'All  but  dear  little  Hugh,'  she  whispered. 
'  Give  him  his  mother's  blessing,  Hubert  ;'  then 
more  faintly  :  '  Let  me  kiss  my  baby,  Olga.' 

'  Girlie-ga  wants  to  come  to  bed  with  mother,' 
cried  the  little  one  eagerly,  as  she  patted  and 
stroked  her  mother's  face. 

Hubert  signed  to  me  to  take  her  away  ;  and 
he  himself  led  the  other  children  to  the  bed. 
Willie  said  nothing ;  but  Jessie  began  to  cry 
when  she  saw  her  mother's  altered  look  ;  and 
Mab's  features  twitched  ominously  as  she  bade 
her  hush. 

*  God  bless  you,  my  darlings  !'  gasped  Kitty. 
'  Alab,  be  good  to  your  father,  and  help  Aunt 
Olga,— Hubert!' 

That  sad,  appealing  tone  told  him  she  could 
bear  no  more.  He  leant  over  her,  as  though  to 
shut  out  that  little  clinging  group,  so  unutter- 
ably pathetic,  from  her  sight.     '  He  shall  gather 
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the  lambs  with  His  arms,  and  carry  them  in 
His  bosom,'  I  heard  him  say,  for  day  and  night 
he  comforted  her  sinking  soul  with  some  such 
cordial  as  this. 

I  left  the  room  with  the  children,  partly  to 
recover  myself,  and  partly  because  Jessie  was 
sobbing  so  that  I  could  not  leave  her ;  she 
was  a  sensitive,  tender-hearted  child,  and  of  all 
the  children  she  most  resembled  her  mother. 
Mab  put  her  arm  round  her  neck  and  began  to 
cry  too  ;  and  then,  to  my  astonishment,  Jem 
came  out  of  the  schoolroom  and  confronted  us. 

*  Jem  !  Impossible  !  Hubert's  telegram  only 
went  an  hour  ago.' 

'  I  did  not  wait  for  the  telegram,'  he  returned 
gravely.  '  Vivian  wrote  and  said  they  feared  it 
might  happen  any  time,  so  I  got  leave  at  once. 
Hubert  must  not  be  alone.  Have  the  children 
all  been  in  ?' 

*  Yes,  she  wished  it  ;  but  it  is  too  much  for 
her.     Jessie,  please,  please  do  not  cry  so  !' 

*  What  shall  you  do  now  ?' 

*  I  must  put  the  children  to  bed.  Jane  is 
busy.     Then  I  am  going  in  again.' 

'  I  shall  wait  for  you  ;  don't  be  longer  than 
you  can  help.' 

And  Jem  sat  down  by  the  fire  gloomily.  I 
asked  if  he  had  had  any  refreshment,  but  he 
took   no  notice  of  my   question  ;  so   I  left  the 
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children,  and  went  down  to  Harry,  who  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  drawing-room  rather 
restlessly,  as  though  he  did  not  quite  know 
what  to  do  with  himself,  and  asked  him  to  look 
after  Jem,  and  he  promised  with  alacrity  to  do 
so.  Willie  and  Girlie-ga  were  soon  fast  asleep, 
but  I  did  not  find  it  easy  to  leave  the  twins  : 
they  were  both  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  their 
arms  round  each  other,  crying  as  though  their 
hearts  would  break. 

'  Mother  is  going  to  die,'  Jessie  kept  saying  ; 
and  Mab  was  no  better.  But  presently  they 
•consented  to  lie  down,  on  my  promising  to  come 
to  them  again. 

*  Mother  wants  Aunt  Olga,  and  we  mustn't 
keep  her,'  said  Mab,  whose  quickness  had 
grasped  the  situation. 

I  was  longing  indeed  to  go  back,  and  Jem 
followed  me  without  a  word.  Hubert  did  not 
seem  surprised  to  see  him.  I  think  he  was 
beyond  feeling. 

'  Jem  is  here,  love,'  he  said  quietly  ;  and 
Kitty  opened  her  eyes  ;  a  faint  smile  came  to 
her  lips. 

'  Dear  old  Jem  !'  she  whispered,  as  he  kissed 
her;  and  then  she  held  his  hand.  *  Be  good 
to  Hubert.  Look  after  him  ;'  and  a  sort  of  sob 
a  nswered  her. 

She  did  not  take  any  notice  of  me  for  a  long 
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time  ;  but  by-and-by,  when  Hubert  gave  her  a 
restorative — for  that  last  night  he  would  allow 
no  one  else  to  give  her  anything — I  heard  her 
say,  '  Where  is  Olga  ?'  and  then  for  a  minute 
he  did  yield  his  place  to  me. 

'  Remember  everything,'  she  said,  in  a  voice 
so  low  no  one  else  heard  her.  *  You  have 
been  so  good  to  me — a  real  sister !  God  re- 
ward you  for  it  ;'  and  she  signed  to  me  to  kiss 
her. 

I  think  I  was  going  to  say  something  to  her, 
to  ask  her  again  to  forgiv^e  me — for  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  dying  we  think  of  ourselves — 
but  Jem  drew  me  away. 

'  That  is  Hubert's  place,'  he  said  in  my  ear  ; 
'  we  must  not  be  in  his  way.' 

But  I  suppose  he  felt  how  I  trembled,  for  he 
kept  his  arm  round  me,  and  that  comforted  me 
a  little.  I  do  not  know  how  the  time  passed. 
Now  and  then  Hubert  said  a  prayer,  or  a  text 
or  two  ;  but  there  were  few  words  spoken. 
Nurse  moved  quietly  about  the  room.  Once 
Hubert  bade  her  light  some  more  candles. 
Kitty  had  murmured  something  about  darkness. 
Later  on  she  called  him  feebly. 

'  I  am  here,  love,  close  beside  you.' 
'  Yes,  I  know  ;  but  I  am  going  now,  darling 
— dear,  dearest  husband  !' 

She  turned  her  face  to  him,  but  as  he  stooped 
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over  her,  in  his  love  and  anguish,  she  gasped  : 
'  Pray  !  pray  !' 

I  saw  him  move  his  h'ps  in  answer,  but  no 
sound  came  from  them.  A  broken  voice  near 
me  responded:  'Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no 
evil  :  for  Thou  art  with  me ;  Thy  rod  and  Thy 
staff  they  comfort  me.' 

It  was  Jem  ! 

I  do  not  know  how  I  orot  out  of  the  room.  I 
think  nurse  begged  me  to  go  ;  but  I  found  my- 
self sitting  by  the  gray  ashes  of  the  schoolroom 
fire.  The  lamp  had  long  ago  burnt  out,  but 
someone  had  left  a  guttering  kitchen  candle  on 
the  table.  I  never  felt  anything  like  the  chill 
of  that  February  morning.  I  could  hear  my 
teeth  chattering  from  inward  and  outward  cold. 

My  own  loneliness  appalled  me.  Jem  was 
with  Hubert.  Nurse  and  Jane  were  busy  in 
that  room — another  shiver  at  that  thought. 
The  children — poor  little  creatures  ! — were  all 
asleep.  And  I — I  had  no  one  but  my  faithful 
Rollo,  who  was  sitting  at  my  feet,  every  now 
and  then  uttering  a  low  whine  of  sympathy,  or 
trying  to  lick  my  face. 

The  first  gleam  of  comfort  came  when  cook 
entered  with  her  apron  full  of  wood  and  paper, 
and  proceeded  to  light  the  fire.     As  I   crept 
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nearer  to  the  blaze,  and  stretched  my  numb 
hands  over  it,  I  felt  somewhat  revived. 

'You  do  look  mortal  bad,  to  be  sure.  Miss 
Olga !'  observed  cook,  with  the  frankness 
peculiar  to  her  class.  '  Mr.  Vivian  asked  me 
just  now  to  make  you  a  cup  of  tea,  and  I  will 
bring  it  you  in  a  moment  ;  it  is  close  upon  four 
o'clock,  and  Mr.  Jem  has  only  just  got  master 
out  of  that  room.' 

I  made  no  answer  ;  but  when  she  brought  me 
the  tea  I  drank  it.  I  had  never  before  felt  that 
peculiar  craving  for  warmth  that  I  felt  then. 
It  seemed  so  strange  to  be  satisfying  one's 
physical  needs  at  such  a  time ;  but  if  cook  had 
been  an  angel  of  light,  I  could  not  have  blessed 
her  more  than  I  did  for  lic^^hting  that  fire.  I 
found  afterwards  that  Harry  had  told  her  to 
do  it.  By-and-by  Jem  came  in  and  took  the 
chair  beside  me.  He  did  not  speak  to  me,  nor 
I  to  him  ;  but  I  put  my  head  on  his  shoulder — 
as  I  had  not  done  since  we  were  children 
together — and  so  we  sat  for  a  long  time. 

I  asked  him,  presently,  where  Hubert  was. 

'  He  is  in  there,'  he  replied  ;  and  his  voice 
sounded  so  tired.  '  Nurse  has  finished  now. 
He  will  not  hear  of  going  to  bed — he  says  he 
must  stop  there  with  Kitty.  I  don't  know  how 
to  manage  him,'  finished  Jem  dejectedly;  'I 
suppose  we  must  let  him  do  as  he  likes.' 
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I  begged  Jem  to  go  to  bed  ;  but  he  said  it 
was  not  worth  while,  it  was  past  five  ;  but  he 
thought  he  would  lie  down  for  a  little,  and  made 
me  promise  to  do  the  same.  I  did  not  want  to 
leave  the  fire,  but  Jem's  stronger  will  prevailed 
as  usual.  As  I  crept  under  my  eider-down 
quilt,  I  told  myself  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  sleep  ;  and  then  I  knew  no  more  until  some- 
one touched  me,  and  I  saw  nurse's  kind, 
motherly  face  bending  over  me. 

'You  have  had  a  fine  sleep,  Miss  Olga  dear,' 
she  said.  '  It  is  close  upon  ten  o'clock,  and  I 
have  brought  you  your  breakfast.  j\Ir.  Jem 
and  Mr.  Vivian  had  theirs  with  the  children.' 

*  And  my  poor  brother  ?' 

'  Oh,  master  has  just  fallen  asleep  by  the 
study  fire,  and  Mr.  Jem  says  no  one  must  wake 
him.  No  one  could  be  more  considerate  than 
Mr.  Jem  is,  for  all  he  is  so  young.  He  has 
been  telling  the  children — poor  Miss  Jessie  is 
making  herself  quite  sick  with  crying  for  her 
mamma — but  he  has  been  talking  to  her  so 
nicely.  Now  you  will  get  up  as  soon  as  you 
have  had  your  breakfast,  won't  you,  Miss  Olga? 
for  you  and  me  have  a  deal  to  consult  about.' 
And  of  course  I  understood  her  meaning.  Oh, 
these  miserable  formalities  and  conventionalities 
that  tread  on  the  heel  of  affliction  ! 

I  stole  into  the  room  to  see  Kittv  before  1 
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went  to  the  children.  It  was  only  just  five 
weeks  since  I  stood  beside  Aline.  How  dif- 
ferent our  dear  Kitty  looked  from  Aline's  grand, 
marble-like  beauty,  that  had  resembled  sleep 
more  than  death  !  but  Kitty's  worn,  thin  little 
face  looked  very  sweet — indeed,  she  looked 
almost  like  a  child.  Flowers  had  come  down 
from  the  Hall  already  —  beautiful  hot-house 
flowers  lay  on  the  quilt ;  some  lilies  of  the  valley 
— her  favourite  flowers — lay  in  the  white  fingers. 
I  dare  not  stay  there  long.  I  knelt  down  and 
said  a  prayer  for  Hubert,  and  then  I  went  into 
the  schoolroom.  Jessie  and  Mab  were  in  the 
big  armchair,  and  Willie  was  turning  over  a 
picture-book  with  Girlie-ga  on  the  rug.  The 
poor  little  girls  clung  to  me,  and  Mab's  first 
pueous  words  were  for  her  father. 

'  Mayn't  we  see  father,  auntie  ?' 

I  stayed  with  them  a  little  while,  and  then 
went  in  search  of  nurse.  I  was  very  ignorant 
and  helpless,  but  nurse  was  full  of  resources. 
We  arranged,  at  last,  that  she  should  buy  the 
materials  for  the  children's  frocks,  and  that 
she  would  send  the  dressmaker  to  take  my 
order. 

'  You  need  not  trouble,  Mrss  Olga,'  she  said 
soothingly.  *  Miss  Nicholls  and  I  will  manage 
things  ;  and  Jane  will  give  us  a  helping  hand.' 
And  then  I  went  down   to  the  drawing-room 
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and  wrote  to  Aunt  Catherine  ;  and  by-and-by 
Jem  came  to  me. 

I  did  not  see  Hubert  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  then  Jem  sent  me. 

*  You  had  better  get  it  over,'  he  said.  'You 
need  not  say  much  to  him — no  one  can  do  him 
good,  poor  old  fellow!' 

Poor  Hubert!  It  nearly  broke  my  heart  to 
see  him  sitting  there  with  his  face  hidden  in  his 
hands,  and  his  great  Bible  beside  him.  When 
he  raised  his  head,  and  I  saw  how  white  and  sad 
his  face  looked,  I  could  only  put  my  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  kiss  him  again  and  again. 

'  Thank  you,'  he  said  very  quietly,  far  more 
quietly  than  I  expected.  '  You  and  Jem  are 
very  good  !      How — how  are  the  children  ?' 

'  Very  unhappy,  poor  little  darlings  !  Mab 
wants  to  see  you.' 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  walked  a  few 
steps  rather  feebly,  and  then  sat  down  again. 

'  Not  to-day.  Give  my  love  to  them.  Ask 
them  to  pray  for  their  poor  father.  I  am  too 
weak  to  see  them  to-day.  I  must  be  alone 
with  God  and  my  Kitty.' 

What  could  I  say  ?  I  only  kissed  him  again, 
and  went  back  to  Jem  ;  but  I  could  hardly  tell 
him  what  had  passed  for  my  tears. 

'  We  must  leave  him  in  quiet  to-day,'  returned 
Jem.     '  It  is  not  only  grief:  his  bad  nights  have 
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worn  him  out  ;  he  is  as  weak  as  a  child.  Dr. 
Langham  says  we  must  feed  him  up,  and  give 
him  plenty  of  good,  strong  beef-tea,  or  he  will 
not  be  fit  for  his  work  for  a  long  time. 
Montague  came  up,  hoping  to  see  him,  but  we 
were  obliged  to  refuse  him.  I  have  had  to  ask 
him  a  few  necessary  questions,  that  is  all.' 

Hubert  saw  the  children  the  next  day.  Willie 
and  Girlie-ga  went  to  him  before  he  was  up, 
and  he  sent  for  the  twins  later.  Jem  told  me 
that  he  found  them  sitting  in  the  study.  Mab 
was  standing  with  her  arm  round  her  father's 
neck,  and  Jessie  was  on  the  stool  at  his  feet. 
They  did  not  seem  to  be  talking,  but  they  all 
looked  quiet  and  composed.  In  the  evening 
poor  little  Hugh  arrived,  and  Hubert  rang  his 
bell  and  desired  that  he  should  come  to  him  at 
once.  No  one  saw  that  meeting,  but  they  were  a 
long  time  together,  and  though  the  poor  boy's 
eyes  were  red  with  crying  when  he  came  out, 
he  only  said,  *  Father  had  talked  so  beautifully 
to  him.' 

I  narrated  all  those  particulars  to  Aunt 
Catherine  ;  I  knew  how  she  would  love  to  hear 
them.  She  wrote  the  dearest  letters  in  return. 
She  and  Mr.  Basil  wanted  to  come  up  for  the 
funeral,  but  Jem  begged  them  to  do  no  such 
thing;  he  said  Hubert  would  not  hear  of  it; 
that    he    was  sure   of   their   sympathy    without 
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that ;  that  his  Kitty  needed  nothing  more  from 
anyone. 

Aunt  Catherine  wrote  again  the  next  day. 
She  said  that  for  Basil's  sake  she  was  much  re- 
Heved  ;  he  was  just  recovering  his  spirits  a 
Httle,  and  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  painful 
for  him  to  enter  that  churchyard  again  so  soon, 
under  such  circumstances  ;  that  her  sister  had 
caught  cold,  and  was  not  as  well  as  usual  ; 
and  as  Marsden  was  away  for  a.  fortnight's 
holiday,  she  was  much  tied  on  the  invalid 
and  Reggie's  account.  But,  all  the  same,  she 
would  have  come  if  I  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  her. 

But  her  kindness  did  not  stop  here  ;  lovely 
flowers  came  every  day  from  the  Hall,  until 
dear  Kitty's  room  looked  like  a  bower ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  funeral  three  superb  wreaths 
arrived  from  Hastings,  one  of  them  from  Mr. 
Basil. 

We  all  followed  Kitty  to  her  resting-place, 
with  the  exception  of  our  little  Flo.  Willie 
held  my  hand,  and  Hugh  walked  beside  Hubert. 
Jem  had  the  little  girls. 

I  had  a  vague  idea  that  the  church  and 
churchyard  were  crowded  —  that  we  walked 
between  rows  of  sympathizing  faces.  Harry 
told  me  afterwards  that  everyone,  even  the 
poorest,   had  a  black   ribbon   or   a  little  bit   of 
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crape.  They  sang  Kitty's  favourite  hymn — the 
one  she  loved  most  to  hear — '  For  all  the  saints 
who  from  their  labour  rest.'  The  words  seemed 
to  calm  our  grief  : 

'  The  golden  evening  brightens  in  the  west  ; 
Soon,  soon  to  faithful  warriors  comes  their  rest ; 
Sweet  is  the  calm  of  paradise  the  blest.' 

Poor,  weary  little  warrior  !  for  her  the  rest 
had  come  none  too  soon.  No  more  would 
Kitty's  failing  strength  try  to  perform  the  tasks 
she  felt  so  hard  ;  no  more  would  Infirmities  vex 
her  and  jar  on  her  loving  nature.  The  weary, 
sorely-tried  wife  and  mother  had  gone  home. 
'  And  I  must  live  without  her,'  were  Hubert's 
first  words,  as  he  entered  his  desolate  home. 

'  Father,  you  have  us,'  whispered  Mab,  who 
heard  this  ;  and  she  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it. 

Hubert  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  burst  Into 
tears.  He  had  not  shed  a  tear  before,  Jem  told 
me.  We  left  him  with  all  the  children  round 
him.  Jem  drew  me  away  and  shut  the  door. 
'  Leave  them  together,  Olga  ;  Kitty's  children 
will  be  his  best  comforters.' 

And  I  believe  Jem  was  right. 


CHAPTER  X. 

COOK    SPOILS    THE    FISH. 

'  From  an  old  English  parsonage  down  by  the  se 
There  came  in  the  twilight  this  message  to  me  ; 
Its  quaint  Saxon  legend,  deeply  engraven, 
Hath,  as  it  seems  to  me,  teaching  for  heaven. 
And  on  through  the  hours  the  quaint  words  ring, 
Like  a  low  inspiration,  "  Doe  the  nexte  thynge.'" 

Anon. 


The  Dean  of  Exeter  was  a  friend  of  Hubert's, 
and  Jem  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  exten- 
sion of  leave.  He  remained  with  us  about  ten 
days,  and  when  he  left  he  cheered  me,  as  well 
as  himself,  with  the  thought  that  the  Easter 
Vacation  would  bring  him  back  in  less  than  five 
weeks.  We  both  of  us  thought  that  Aunt 
Catherine  would  come  home  long  before  that. 
But  we  were  wrong  ;  the  octave  of  Easter  was 
over  before  the  Hall  party  returned. 

Mrs.  Lyndhurst  was  the  cause  of  the  delay. 
Her  cold  had  proved  serious — it  had  turned  to 
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pleurisy ;  and  Marsden's  holiday  had  ended 
abrupdy. 

Happily,  they  were  established  in  most  com- 
fortable lodgings  in  Cavendish  Square  ;  in  fact, 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  house  ;  so 
Mrs.  Lyndhurst  did  not  miss  her  home-com- 
forts. There  was  an  excellent  doctor  ;  the 
mistress  of  the  house  was  kind  and  considerate  ; 
and,  except  during  the  first  few  days  of  the 
illness,  Aunt  Catherine  did  not  seem  either 
worried  or  anxious. 

Mrs.  Lyndhurst  threw  off  the  attack  fairly 
well,  but  she  continued  weak  for  some  time  ; 
and  until  she  regained  her  strength  it  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  return  to  the  Hall. 

Aunt  Catherine's  letters  grew  more  and  more 
cheerful.  '  His  mother's  illness  has  done  Basil  a 
world  of  good,'  she  wrote.  '  His  own  trouble  was 
drawing  them  very  closely  together ;  but  now 
his  anxiety  for  her  has  broken  down  the  last 
barrier.  He  is  no  longer  reserved  with  her  ; 
he  talks  to  her  as  freely  as  he  does  to  me  ;  and 
there  is  no  word  to  express  Virginia  s  happiness. 
Marsden  declares  she  gets  younger  every  day. 
She  spoils  Reggie  dreadfully.  Whenever  we 
refuse  him  anything,  the  little  rogue  says,  ''  I 
will  go  and  ask  Gran."  He  has  broken  himself 
of  his  baby  way  of  saying  Reggie  w^ill  do  this 
and  that.      He  says  he  is  a  big  boy  now.     One 
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thing  he  never  forgets — "  my  Dear."  I  hope 
you  will  not  lose  that  name,  Olga ;  It  Is  so 
pretty  and  quaint.' 

I  used  to  sigh  as  I  put  away  these  letters. 
How  quietly  happy  they  all  seemed !  Pre 
sently  I  heard  Mr.  Fleming  had  joined  them 
for  five  days  —  that  was  just  before  Holy 
Week.  Aunt  Catherine  did  not  write  until  he 
had  gone  back  to  Leeds.  She  said  very  little 
about  his  visit,  except  that  Basil  and  he  had 
taken  long  walks  together,  and  that  he  looked 
very  well.  She  talked  more  about  me  and  my 
concerns,  and  w^as  full  of  inquiries  about  Hubert 
and  the  children. 

When  I  look  back  on  those  weeks  that 
followed  dear  Kitty's  death,  I  seem  only  to 
remember  the  dull  weight  with  which  I  woke, 
day  after  day,  as  though  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility never  left  me  even  In  my  sleep.  No 
wonder  I  grew  thin  and  tired  !  and,  oh !  how  I 
wanted  Jem  and  Aunt  Catherine  ! 

I  tried  not  to  fret  at  the  loss  of  Kitty,  but  I 
missed  her  more  every  day.  I  had  no  Idea 
how  much  I  had  loved  her  until  I  lost  her  daily 
companionship  ;  and  If  I  felt  this,  w^hat  must 
Hubert's  grief  have  been  ?  The  sight  of  his 
sad,  patient  face,  day  after  day,  was  the  worst 
part  of  my  trouble. 

If  I    could   only   have    lightened   It   a  little 
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But  a  great  sorrow  is  always  environed  with 
loneliness  ;  human  sympathy  is  sweet,  but  it  has 
its  limits.      None  of  us  could  help  Hubert. 

Jem  and  Mr.  Montague  had  begged  him  to 
go  away  for  a  chan^^e,  and  Mr.  Basil  had  written 
in  Aunt  Catherine's  name,  imploring  him  to  be 
their  guest.  His  mother  was  ill  ;  but  there 
were  rooms  to  spare  in  the  house.  He  should 
have  a  sitting-room  to  himself.  The  sea-air 
would  do  him  good ;  and  he  could  bring  Wilfred 
as  a  playfellow  for  Reggie.  It  was  a  kind 
thought,  and  Jem  and  I  urged  him  to  go  ;  but 
Hubert  would  not  hear  of  it. 

'  I  am  well  enough,'  he  said,  with  a  dreary 
smile  ;  *  nothing  ails  me.  It  is  better  to  stay 
and  do  my  work.  Things  are  bad  enough, 
God  knows !  but  comincr  home  ao^ain  and  not 
finding  her  here  would  be  worse  ;'  and  then 
Jem  said  reluctantly  that  we  must  leave  him 
alone. 

It  was  dreadful  to  see  him  trying  to  take  up 
his  life  again,  and  doing  everything  from  a 
sheer  sense  of  duty.  Mr.  Montague  spared 
him  as  much  as  possible  ;  but  after  the  first 
fortnight  Hubert  resumed  his  old  duties,  going 
about  the  parish,  reading  with  Harry,  and  pre- 
paring his  sermons.  I  used  to  think  he  had 
never  preached  so  well. 

But  the  strain  of  the  day's  work  told  on  him 
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and  in  the  evening  he  was  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
sit  quietly  in  his  study. 

Harry  and  I  often  spent  the  evening  together. 
I  do  not  think  it  ever  entered  Hubert's  head 
that  such  a  state  of  things  might  be  awkward  ; 
Harry  was  so  much  one  of  ourselves,  and 
Hubert  looked  on  him  as  a  boy.  I  did  the 
best  I  could  under  the  circumstances.  I  made 
Harry  read  to  me  while  I  worked,  and  I  en- 
couraged him  to  go  out  as  much  as  possible  by 
representing  that  Mr.  Montague  must  be  dull 
alone  in  his  lodgings.  When  Harry  took  this 
hint,  I  used  to  carry  my  work  into  the  study, 
and  sit  there  until  bedtime. 

I  have  no  idea  if  my  presence  were  a  comfort 
to  Hubert ;  he  seldom  talked  to  me — never 
about  Kitty — his  wound  was  too  recent  and 
too  deep  for  words.  But  when  I  bade  him 
good-night,  he  always  thanked  me  ;  so  I  sup- 
pose the  intention  pleased  him. 

During  the  day  the  twins  followed  him  about. 
Mab  used  to  dust  and  arrange  his  papers,  and 
Jessie  kept  his  flower-vases  filled.  He  could 
talk  better  to  them.  Once,  when  I  wanted  to 
ask  him  a  question,  I  found  him  sitting  in  the 
twilight  with  the  little  girls  one  on  each  side  of 
him.  Jessie's  cheek  was  pressed  against  her 
father's,  and  Mab's  head  was  on  his  shoulder. 

'  Mother  was  very  fond  of  you,  father  dear,'  I 
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heard  Mab  say ;  '  she  wouldn't  like  to  see  you 
cry — would  she,  Jessie  ?' 

Hubert  started  a  little  when  he  saw  me. 

'I  am  so  sorry  to  interrupt  you,'  I  faltered  ; 
'  but  Mr.  Gregson  has  called  with  hi^  bill,  and 
he  said  he  must  be  paid,'  and  so  on,  and 
so  on. 

Hubert  listened  to  me  very  patiently,  and 
gave  me  the  money.  He  was  wonderfully  gentle, 
and  tried  hard  not  to  let  me  see  how  my  inex- 
perience troubled  him  after  Kitty's  wise  manage- 
ment. Sometimes  he  would  tell  me  wearily  to 
ask  nurse. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  don't  know  about  things  as  I 
ought,'  he  said  once  ;  '  my  darling  did  every- 
thing herself.  She  would  never  let  me  be 
troubled — that  is  how  she  tired  herself  out — 
but  nothing  ever  went  wrong.' 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  how  I  cried  over  this 
little  speech,  and  yet  it  was  so  natural  for 
Hubert  to  say  it.  I  pitied  him  so  for  having 
no  one  but  a  girl  to  help  him,  and  yet  Kitty 
had  been  young  once  ! 

Nurse  found  me  sobbing  like  a  baby,  and 
comforted  me  as  she  would  have  comforted 
Willie  or  Girlie-ga.  She  even  gave  me  a 
motherly  kiss  as  I  put  my  head  on  her 
shoulder. 

*  You  must  not  fret,  Miss  Olga,  dear  ;  fretting 
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never  helped  anyone.  You  are  doing  as  nicely 
as  possible,  and  it  stands  to  reason  you  cannot 
be  as  experienced  as  the  mistress — bless  her ! — 
for  she  had  been  learning  master's  ways  nigh 
upon  thirteen  years.  She  was  only  a  young 
thing  when  her  first  baby  was  born — the  one 
before  Master  Hugh — and  she  had  a  deal  to 
learn,  both  she  and  master.  She  has  often 
laughed  about  the  mistakes  they  made  the  first 
year  they  were  married.' 

Nurse  was  always  a  comfortable  person.  She 
had  plenty  of  common-sense,  and  knew  exactly 
what  to  say.  Jem  and  I  used  to  laugh  at  her 
sometimes  because  her  panacea  for  every  ail- 
ment, mental  or  bodily,  was  a  cup  of  tea.  She 
coaxed  me  into  the  nursery  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, and  produced  the  inevitable  little  black 
teapot,  and  really,  after  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  little 
more  talk,  I  felt  quite  cheered. 

There  is  generally  a  difficult  person  in  every 
household,  and  ours  was  cook.  She  was  simply 
aggravating  at  times.  Cook  was  really  a  very 
capable  servant  ;  she  was  a  respectable  woman, 
and  had  known  better  days.  So  had  nurse  ; 
but  unhappily  cook  had  a  temper,  and  a  very 
curious  one  in  the  bargain.  If  an  order  coin- 
cided with  her  private  opinion,  it  would  be 
carried  out  to  the  letter ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
disagreed  with   her,  as  she  phrased   it,  it  was 
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simply  neglected,  or  else  done  as  badly  as 
possible. 

Kitty  knew  this  peculiarity,  and  humoured 
her  by  pretending  to  consult  her  on  the  daily 
bill  of  fare,  and  cook  fell  into  the  trap.  I  never 
heard  of  any  contretemps  except  once  when 
cook  declared  peas  were  not  in  season,  and 
when  Kitty  proved  her  wrong  by  showing  her 
a  basket  of  early  young  peas  from  the  Hall 
garden.  Cook  revenged  herself  by  boiling 
them  until  they  came  to  the  table  more  like 
green-pea  soup  than  anything  else.  Hubert 
was  so  disappointed,  for  they  were  his  favourite 
vegetable,  that  Kitty,  who  also  had  a  temper, 
went  down  and  gave  her  warning  on  the  spot  ; 
but  they  made  it  up  afterwards,  and  cook 
remained  in  triumph. 

'  I  am  not  denying.  Miss  Olga,'  nurse  said 
as  she  made  ihe  tea,  '  that  cook  is  one  of  the 
most  aggravating  women  I  know.  But,  bless 
you  !  many  people  have  tempers  that  want 
humouring.  If  you  only  know  how  to  take 
her,  she  will  go  on  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.' 

*  But  she  spoiled  the  fish,'  I  returned  dole- 
fully, '  and  my  brother  had  no  luncheon  ' — for  it 
was  Friday  in  Lent,  and  Hubert  never  ate 
meat  on  that  day  ;  *  and  it  is  cruel,  wicked  on 
cook's  part  to  be  in  her  airs  and  spoil  the  one 
thing  he  can  eat  ;  he  had  nothing  but  potatoes 
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and  bread  ;  but  he  did  not  care  about  the 
pudding.  It  makes  me  wretched  to  think  what 
Kitty  would  say  to  us  if  she  saw  him  so 
neglected.  And  she  has  cooked  all  the  fish, 
and  there  will  be  nothing  but  eggs  for  his 
dinner.' 

'  Well,  if  I  were  you,  Miss  Olga,  I  would  just 
leave  things  alone  for  the  day.  Master  shan't 
suffer,  for  I  will  beat  him  up  some  eggs  and 
sherry  before  he  goes  to  bed,  and  he  won't 
starve  in  one  day.  Cook  is  in  her  tantrums 
because  Eliza  is  out,  and  scolding  would  only 
make  her  worse.' 

Eliza  was  the  girl  who  helped  Jane.  She 
assisted  in  the  housework  and  waiting  at  table. 
A  boy  came  in  to  clean  the  knives  and  boots 
and  fill  the  coal-scuttles.  When  the  three 
pupils  were  here  the  servants  had  a  great  deal 
to  do.  Cook  cleaned  the  gentlemen's  study, 
but  there  was  Hubert's  study  and  the  dining- 
room,  and  drawing-room,  and  the  school-room, 
for  nurse  kept  entirely  to  the  nursery.  The 
nursery  was  very  little  used  now  ;  only  nurse 
worked  there.  Fircroft  was  a  large  house,  so 
no  wonder  Kitty  and  I  found  enough  to  do  in 
supplementing  the  servants'  work. 

I  took  nurse's  advice,  and  I  am  very  glad  I 
did  so,  for  even  cook's  temper  had  not  been 
proof   against    the    account    that   Jane    carried 
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down  of  master's  lunching  on  potatoes  and 
bread.  I  never  knew  how  she  managed,  but  at 
dinner-time  there  were  lobster  cutlets — probably- 
tinned — and  a  delicious  dish  of  twice  laid  fish, 
that  Hubert  found  very  appetising.  I  think  he 
was  as  much  surprised  as  I  was  when  a  savoury- 
omelet  made  its  appearance  afterwards.  Mr. 
Montague  was  dining  with  us,  and  he  remarked 
that  we  had  an  excellent  cook.  Hubert  looked 
at  me  and  smiled.  He  had  remembered  my 
appeal  to  him  to  send  cook  away  because  I 
could  do  nothing  with  her. 

Cook  behaved  better  after  this,  and  I  learned 
presently  how  to  manage  her.  Instead  of 
writing  out  the  menu  overnight,  according  to 
my  own  ideas,  I  took  her  into  counsel,  and  only 
suggested  things.  This  answered  admirably. 
I  found  she  knew  Hubert's  favourite  dishes 
better  than  I  did,  and  the  bill  of  fare  was  gener- 
ally satisfactory. 

I  tried  hard  to  get  into  methodical  ways.  I 
rose  early,  and  had  the  children  to  read  with 
me  and  repeat  their  texts  while  I  finished  dress- 
ing. When  my  trying  interview  with  cook  was 
over,  and  I  had  looked  in  at  nurse  and  Girlle-ga, 
I  went  to  the  schoolroom.  The  twins  were  al- 
ways ready  for  me.  Willie  came  in  later.  We 
worked  until  twelve  o'clock,  and  then  I  took 
them    out    until   luncheon.       After    their    early 
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dinner  they  generally  worked  with  nurse,  and 
went  out  again  with  her,  unless  their  father 
took  them  with  him.  1  was  always  busy  in 
the  afternoon  writing  letters  for  Hubert,  or 
doing  little  things  for  him  in  the  parish ;  or 
very  often  we  had  callers.  Somehow  I  never 
seemed  to  have  time  to  open  a  book.  There 
was  alw^ays  so  much  work  to  do — little  garments 
to  make  for  the  children  ;  for  nurse  spent  a 
great  deal  of  her  time  in  mending  for  them, 
and  Kitty's  clever  fingers  were  missing.  Harry 
seemed  to  think  I  worked  too  much  ;  he  used 
to  beg  me  to  put  it  away  and  play  chess  or 
some  game  with  him.  We  did  not  like  to  touch 
the  piano  until  Hubert  asked  us  to  do  so.  As 
the  next  best  thing,  he  read  to  me — in  fact,  I 
should  have  fared  much  worse  but  for  Harry. 

When  Jem  came  home,  things  were  better ; 
for  he  would  threaten  to  lock  up  the  workbasket 
in  his  cupboard  unless  I  went  out  with  him. 

'  Bother  Willie's  shirts  !'  he  would  say  ;  '  let 
him  wait  for  them.  It  is  far  too  fine  to  stay 
indoors.  I  am  going  over  to  Braidley  for 
Hubert,  and  you  and  Rollo  had  better  come 
too  ;'  and,  as  usual,  he  had  his  way.  But  I  did 
not  get  through  half  so  much  work  when  Jem 
was  at  home. 

Jem  had  been  with  us  for  more  than  a  fort- 
night, before  Aunt  Catherine  wrote  to  say  they 
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were  really  coming  home  at  last.  Mr.  Basil 
had  been  to  Leeds  again,  and  had  only  just  re- 
turned, and  he  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  get  home. 
It  was  the  end  of  April,  and  the  young  lambs 
were  frisking  about  in  the  meadows  round  the 
Hall,  when  I  went  across  to  see  that  everything 
was  ready  for  the  travellers.  I  went  into  every 
room.  How  fresh  and  bright  it  all  looked  !  The 
whole  house  was  fragrant  with  hot-house 
flowers.  There  were  even  some  in  the  Lady's 
Room;  Mr.  Basil  had  not  had  it  shut  up.  The 
only  change  was  that  Reggie  now  slept  in  his 
father's  room. 

I  sat  down  a  long  time  in  the  cushioned 
window-seat,  looking  down  the  still,  sunny 
avenue.  The  rooks  were  busier  than  ever  : 
they  had  evidently  nursery  cares  on  their  mind. 
Their  cawing  seemed  more  jubilant  than  usual. 

As  I  sat  there,  I  thought  how  Aline's  listless 
figure  had  occupied  this  very  place  that  first 
morning  after  her  arrival.  I  could  even  recall 
the  Intent  look  of  her  face  as  she  sat  watching 
Reggie  at  his  play.  Poor  Aline  !  What  a 
strange  intimacy  ours  had  been  !  and  yet,  brief 
as  it  was,  I  felt  I  should  never  forget  her. 
Even  now  whole  sentences  came  to  my 
memory,  little  speeches  she  had  made  about 
herself,  her  husband — a  hundred  things.  In 
spite  of  her  defective  culture,  there  had  been  a 
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marked  individuality  about  her,  that  impressed 
itself  even  on  her  words.  She  had  often  inter- 
ested me,  and  had  made  me  look  at  things  from 
a  new  aspect.  But  for  her  inherited  infirmity — 
for  the  failing  that  had  embittered  her  short  life 
— she  would  have  been  a  grand  woman. 

At  this  point  in  my  reflections,  I  was  aware 
of  a  tall  figure  coming  up  the  avenue.  For  the 
moment  I  thought  it  was  Jem,  but  Jem  never 
held  his  head  like  that,  neither  did  he  walk  with 
those  swift,  even  strides.  I  started  from  my 
seat,  forgetting  that  I  should  only  bring  myself 
more  in  view.  The  next  moment  Mr.  Basil 
looked  up  and  saw  me,  and  I  had  to  return  his 
bow.  They  were  not  expected  for  hours — - 
what  could  have  brought  him  there  alone  ? 
Would  he  not  wonder  to  see  me  in  that  room  ? 
True,  Aunt  Catherine  had  asked  me  to  attend 
to  several  little  things  ;  but  Mr.  Basil  would 
not  know  that.  I  felt  vexed  to  be  discovered 
in  the  Lady's  Room  ;  but  there  was  no  escape 
possible — the  hall-door  was  open,  the  servants 
were  at  their  dinner,  and  he  was  already  coming 
upstairs. 

I  stood  awkwardly  enough,  thinking  how 
I  should  excuse  myself;  but  he  evidently 
thought  no  excuse  was  necessary.  He  came 
in  quickly,  and  I  could  see  at  once  how 
pleased  he  was  to  see  me  there.      He  held  out 
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both  his  hands,  and  shook  mine  warmly.  I 
thought  he  looked  older  and  somehow  different, 
but  so  well  and  brown,  though,  after  the  first 
greeting,  his  gravity  returned — perhaps  at  the 
sight  of  my  black  dress. 

'  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes,'  he  said  at 
once,  '  when  I  looked  up  and  saw  you  at  that 
window.' 

'  You  must  have  been  surprised,'  I  returned, 
colouring.  '  Aunt  Catherine  wrote  to  me,  and 
asked  me  to  do  one  or  two  things  for  her,  so 
I  came  across  early.  I  had  finished,  and  was 
sitting  down  to  rest  for  a  minute — the  surprise 
was  quite  as  great  on  my  side.' 

'  I  suppose  so/  looking  a  little  amused  at  my 
long  explanation.  '  I  did  not  cheat  myself  with 
the  delusion  that  you  were  there  to  welcome  me 
home ;  but,  all  the  same,  I  had  no  idea  anything 
so  pleasant  was  awaiting  me.' 

'  But  what  made  you  come  back  alone  ?' 

I  did  not  feel  a  bit  at  my  ease  standing  there 
talking  to  him,  with  not  a  soul  near  us,  I 
should  have  been  far  more  friendly  and  unre- 
strained if  he  had  come  to  us  at  Fircroft.  I 
fancied  he  saw  my  embarrassment,  for  he  looked 
away  from  me  as  he  answered. 

'  I  was  in  town  last  night ;  our  lawyer  wanted 
to  see  me  yesterday,  so  I  dined  with  him.  As 
I  had  nothing  particular  to  do  this  morning,  I 
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thought  I  would  come  on  here,  and  look  about 
me  before  the  others  arrived.  You  cannot  tell 
how  glad  I  am  to  be  home  again,  Miss  Leigh !' 
and,  indeed,  his  voice  said  he  was  glad — very- 
glad  indeed. 

^  You  have  been  away  a  long  time.' 

'  A  very  long  time  ;  but  it  has  done  my 
mother  good.  I  think  you  will  hardly  know 
her,  she  looks  so  young  and  brisk.  And  Aunt 
Catherine  is  well,  too.' 

'  And  Reggie  ?' 

'  Oh !  he  is  orrowinor  fat  ;  he  is  not  a  bit  like 
the  delicate  little  chap  who  gave  us  so  much 
trouble  at  St.  Croix.  I  must  soon  think  of 
sending  him  to  school — fancy  Reg  at  Eton  !' 
but,  of  course,  he  was  joking.  Then,  with  a 
complete  change  of  manner  :  '  I  do  not  know 
what  Aunt  Catherine  will  say  when  she  sees  you, 
Miss  Leigh  ;  you  have  grown  much  thinner  ;' 
and  then  he  added  in  a  low  voice  :  '  I  suppose 
you  have  been  taking  care  of  everybody  and 
neglecting  yourself,  as  usual.' 

It  was  the  old  kind  voice,  and  he  was  look- 
ing so  attentively  at  me,  as  though  he  saw  some 
change  that  grieved  him.  I  felt  myself  blush 
as  I  answered  hastily  : 

^  Oh,  you  have  never  seen  me  in  black  before 
— black  always  makes  me  look  so  pale !' 

'  Do  you  think  it  is  that  ?'  in  a  tone  of  relief. 
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*  No,  I  have  never  seen  you  in  black.  You 
were  always  in  white  at  La  Maisonnette.  Do 
you  remember  that  morning  when  you  ran  across 
the  sands  to  bring  Reggie  his  cap  ? — it  was  just 
by  the  washing-pool — but  you  were  not  in 
white  that  morning  ;  it  was  something  gray  and 
soft.' 

How  strange  that  he  should  remember  the 
colour  of  my  dress !  But,  pleasant  as  it  was, 
I  could  not  stay  there  any  longer  talking  to 
him. 

*  Mr.  Basil,'  I  said  rather  shyly,  '  it  is  the 
children's  dinner-hour,  and  I  must  go  ;  and  I 
am  just  thinking  that  you  will  be  hungry  after 
your  journey — why  not  have  luncheon  with  us 
at  Fircroft  ?' 

'  I  should  like  it,  of  all  things!'  he  returned 
eagerly;  'but  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Leigh  would 
think  it  an  intrusion.' 

'  Oh  no  !  Hubert  sees  people  now,  and  Jem 
is  at  home,  and  there  is  Mr.  Vivian — I  am  quite 
sure  that  they  will  be  pleased  to  see  you.' 

*  Then,  in  that  case,  I  will  come,'  he  replied, 

*  and  I  think  it  very  good  of  you  to  ask  me ;' 
and  then  we  went  down  into  the  hall,  and  passed 
out  into  the  sunshiny  avenue. 

'  Isn't  it  a  lovely  old  place  ?'  he  said,  standing 
still  for  a  minute.  '  I  thought  so  as  I  turned  in 
at  the  gate  just  now.     Do  you  know,  I  had  a 
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regular  fit  of  home-sickness,  and  then  nothing 
would  do  but  we  must  come  home.  I  think  I 
am  cured  of  my  love  of  wandering.  I  mean  to 
settle  down  into  a  regular  English  squire,  and 
dwell  among  my  own  people.' 

'  And  Reggie  is  to  go  to  Eton  ?' 

*  Oh  yes  !  but  we  will  not  talk  of  that  now, 
please  ;  the  little  chap  is  not  going  just  yet.' 

And  then,  becoming  grave  again,  he  asked 
me  if  the  spring-flowers  were  growing  nicely  on 
Aline's  grave,  and  described  to  me  the  marble 
cross  he  had  ordered  for  her. 

'  Kitty  is  to  have  a  marble  cross,  too,'  I  re- 
marked when  he  had  finished.  '  Hubert  takes 
more  interest  in  that  than  anything.' 

'  How  strange  that  he  and  I  should  be  in  the 
same  circumstances  !'  he  said,  with  a  sigh  ;  '  but 
our  cases  are  dissimilar.' 

And  then  we  came  to  the  gate  of  Fircroft, 
and  found  Jem  and  Hugh  on  the  look-out 
for  me.  Jem  seemed  much  surprised  to  see 
Mr.  Basil,  but  he  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome, 
and  sent.  Hugh  to  fetch  his  father.  I  could  not 
wait  to  see  their  meeting.  I  ran  upstairs  to 
take  off  my  hat,  and  then  hurried  to  put  a  few 
finishing  touches  to  the  luncheon-table  ;  and 
then  they  all  came  in  and  took  their  places,  all 
except  Girlie-ga,  who  still  dined  with  nurse. 

I   saw  Mr.   Basil  glance  at  them  ;  the  little 
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girls  looked  so  pretty  in  their  black  frocks  and 
muslin  bib-aprons.  They  always  sat  beside  their 
father,  and  Willie  by  me.  When  Mr.  Basil  took 
the  seat  beside  me,  he  said  in  a  low  voice  : 

'  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  your  guest, 
Miss  Leigh  ;'  and  Jem  glanced  at  him  quickly, 
as  though  the  speech  reached  him. 

It  was  a  very  quiet  meal  ;  all  our  meals 
were  quiet  now — for  no  one  could  talk  much 
with  Hubert  sitting  there  so  sad  and  silent  ; 
but  on  the  present  occasion  he  exerted  himself 
more  than  usual,  and  Jem  and  Harry  did 
their  utmost  to  help  him.  Hubert  dropped 
out  of  the  conversation  presently,  and  then  Mr. 
Basil  talked  to  Jem  about  Oxford  ;  their  talk 
lasted  until  luncheon  was  over,  and  then  Hubert 
muttered  some  excuse,  and  went  to  the  study, 
and  Mr.  Basil  followed  us  into  the  drawing-room. 

He  asked  Jem  to  go  back  with  him  to  the 
Hall,  as  the  ladies  were  not  expected  until 
seven,  and  Jem  accepted  the  invitation  with 
alacrity.  He  ran  off  to  find  Harry,  and  givQ 
him  some  message  or  other  ;  and  the  moment 
Mr.  Basil  found  himself  alone  with  me,  he  took 
a  seat  near  my  work-table — for  I  had  taken  up 
some  childish  garment  or  other ;  I  think  it  was 
a  shirt  for  Willie — and  said  quickly  : 

*  Is  that  how  you  spend  your  time  ?  I  hope 
Jem  does  not  let  you  do  too  much  of  that.' 
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I  smiled  at  his  anxious  tone. 

*Jem  does  his  best  to  hinder  me;  but,  as  I 
tell  him,  someone  must  do  the  work.' 

'  And  there  is  no  one  but  you  now  ?' 

'  Oh  yes  !  Nurse  does  a  great  deal.  You 
must  not  think  I  am  over-worked.  There  are 
the  children's  lessons  in  the  morning,  and ' 

*  What !  you  do  those  too  ?'  with  an  astonished 
air. 

'Certainly.  I  teach  Mab  and  Jessie,  and 
Willie  comes  to  me  now.' 

'  It  is  too  much  ;  it  is  far  too  much,'  he 
replied,  so  seriously  that  I  found  myself  smiling 
at  his  earnestness.  '  No  wonder  you  do  not 
look  like  the  same  girl !  No,  and  you  are  not 
the  same' — rather  vehemently. 

'  I  feel  very  much  the  same,  thank  you,' 
trying  to  turn  his  words  into  jest. 

'  No ;  you  are  quite  different.  I  do  not  seem 
to  recognise  you,'  with  quite  a  troubled  air. 
'  This  is  not  the  Olga  Leigh  who  ran  across 
the  sands  in  her  white  gown,  whom  I  used  to 
hear  singing  in  the  garden  of  La  Maisonnette  ; 
this  is  not  Reggie's  smiling  lady  at  all.' 

I  tried  to  answer  lightly ;  but  something 
impeded  my  breath.  He  was  looking  at  me 
so  gently  that  I  could  not  bear  it.  A  tear 
dropped  on  my  work.  He  leant  forward  almost 
in  agitation. 
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*  Oh/  he  said,  '  please  do  not  cry !  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself  if  I  have  made  you  shed 
a  tear  in  the  first  hour  of  my  return.  You 
look  as  though  you  have  shed  far  too  many 
already.' 

'  You  should  not  talk  so,'  I  replied,  trying  to 
check  them.  '  You  speak  to  me  so  kindly,  and 
that  upsets  me.  It  has  been  such  a  dreary 
time  ;  and  then  poor  Hubert!' 

'  Ah  !  he  is  changed  ;  he  is  terribly  changed. 
It  gave  me  quite  a  shock  to  see  him.  He  looks 
like  a  man  who  has  lost  all  pleasure  in  life. 
Yes,  I  see  ;  he  has  made  you  all  suffer.' 

*  But  he  is  so  good  !  Mr.  Basil,  I  never 
knew  before  how  ^ood  Hubert  is.  He  is 
struggling  to  bear  this  for  all  our  sakes — for 
the  children,  and  because  he  knows  it  is  his 
duty.' 

*  I  think  duty  is  the  Leighs'  watchword,'  he 
returned,  with  a  smile. 

And  then  Jem  came  in.  Of  course  he  saw 
at  once  that  I  had  been  crying.  Not  that  that 
was  an  unusual  proceeding  on  my  part  now, 
only  he  did  not  seem  quite  pleased  that  I  should 
have  given  way  before  Mr.  Basil.  Happily, 
Mr.  Basil  saw  his  inquisitive  glance,  and 
answered  it  with  his  old  frankness. 

*  You  must  discharge  the  vials  of  your  wrath 
on   my  head,   Leigh,'  he  said.      '  I   have  made 
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your  sister  cry  by  touching  on  a  painful  subject.' 
And  then,  of  course,  Jem  thought  we  had  been 
talking  about  Kitty  ;  and  his  brow  cleared  at 
once. 

'  Well,  you  see,  Fircroft  is  not  the  most 
cheerful  abode  at  present,'  he  returned  gruffly. 
Jem  was  always  gruff  when  he  was  feeling 
things  most.  '  My  brother  is  terribly  cut  up  ; 
and  the  children  do  a  orood  deal  of  frettine  at 
times,  so  Olga  has  her  hands  full.  But  I  will 
give  her  her  due  ;  she  does  her  best.  By-the- 
bye,'  turning  on  me,  '  what  are  you  going  to  do 
this  afternoon  ?' 

'  I  shall  finish  my  work,  and  then ' 

'  Oh,  you  will,  will  you  ?'  and  Jem  deftly 
snatched  the  little  shirt  and  tucked  it  under  his 
arm.  '  Well,  you  will  not  see  this  again  for  a 
good  twenty-four  hours,  unless  you  are  clever 
in  picking  locks  ;  so,  as  it  is  a  fine  afternoon,  I 
should  recommend  you  to  take  Rollo  and  the 
twins  for  an  airing.' 

'  Why  not  have  the  carriage  round  and  take 
all  the  children  to  pick  primroses  in  Braidley 
Wood  ?'  returned  Mr.  Basil  quickly,  '  Would 
that  not  be  a  happy  thought,  Leigh  ?  The 
carriage  has  only  to  go  down  to  the  station  at 
half-past  six  ;'  and,  as  Jem  expressed  himself 
charmed  with  the  idea,  they  both  hurried  off  to 
give  the  order. 
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The  children  were  in  ecstasies  when  I  told 
them  to  get  ready  ;  and,  as  the  carriage  was 
large,  we  took  nurse  too,  for  Harry  had  gone 
for  a  walk  with  Mr.  Montague.  I  never  saw 
Rollo  more  excited  ;  even  his  long  run  beside 
the  carriage  had  not  sobered  him  in  the  least. 
He  was  puppy-like  in  his  gambols,  and  indulged 
in  such  vaearies,  while  Mab  and  Jessie  picked 
their  primroses,  that  I  sat  down  on  a  bank  and 
lectured  him. 

'  Rollo,'  I  said  severely,  '  I  really  must  repri- 
mand your  foolish  behaviour.  You  have  knocked 
my  hat  off  twice  by  putting  your  great  clumsy 
paws  on  my  shoulders,  and  behaving  like  a 
ridiculous  puppy  instead  of  a  sensible,  middle- 
aged  dog.' 

Here  Rollo  looked  foolish,  and  tendered  me 
a  paw,  with  his  great  tongue  lolling  out  of  his 
mouth. 

*  Don't  be  hard  on  him,  poor  old  chap !'  and 
there  was  Jem  grinning  at  me  over  the  hedge, 
with  Mr.  Basil  behind  him. 

I  was  so  surprised  at  the  sudden  apparition 
that  I  sat  perfectly  still,  which  gave  Rollo  the 
opportunity  of  knocking  my  hat  off  for  the  third 
time  ;  after  which  he  gave  a  rallying  bark  and 
darted  off  in  search  of  Jem.  It  was  Mr.  Basil 
who  brought  me  back  my  hat. 

'  We  thought  the  walk  would  be  pleasanter 
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than  lounging  about  the  garden  and  stables,  so 
we  made  up  our  minds  to  follow  you.  Is  that 
Mab  or  Jessie  laughing  ?  How  I  wish  the 
little  chap  were  here !  Do  you  know/  planting 
himself  straight  before  me  and  looking  rather 
wicked,  *  I  am  glad  I  have  come,  after  all.' 
*  Why  ? — to  help  the  children  pick  primroses  T 
'  No ;  but  because  I  have  seen  Reggie's 
smiling  lady  again ;'  and  after  this  speech  he 
had  the  grace  to  take  himself  off. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


AN    AFTERMATH. 


'  I  love  thee  to  the  level  of  every  day's 
Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candle  light. 
I  love  thee  freely,  as  men  strive  for  right  ; 
I  love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  from  praise. 
I  love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use 
In  my  old  griefs,  and  with  my  childhood's  faith. 
I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 
With  my  lost  saints — I  love  thee  with  the  breath, 
Smiles,  tears  of  all  my  life  ! — and,  if  God  choose, 
I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death.' 

E.  B.  Browning. 

I  OPENED  my  eyes  the  next  morning-  with  a 
feeHng  that  something  pleasant  had  happened, 
or  was  about  to  happen.  For  the  first  time  since 
dear  Kitty's  death,  I  woke  without  that  sense 
of  crushing  weight.  A  httle  bird  was  singing 
in  the  ivy  under  the  window,  and  something 
like  enjoyment  was  stirring  at  my  heart,  for 
to-day  1  should  see  Aunt  Catherine  and  Reggie. 
I  lay  for  a  few  minutes  to  enjoy  these  new 
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sensations,  instead  of  thinking  over  cook's  last 
transgression,  or  the  amount  of  my  weekly  bills 
— the  chief  heads  of  my  matutinal  meditations. 
I  thought  of  our  afternoon  in  Braidley  Wood. 
The  children's  baskets  had  been  filled  to  over- 
flowing before  the  carriage  came  round  for 
them.  Just  at  the  last  moment,  Mr.  Basil  asked 
if  there  were  room  for  him  and  Jem,  and  the 
twins  begged  him  eagerly  to  come  between 
them.  It  ended  by  Jem  and  Hugh  going  out- 
side, and  Jessie  being  squeezed  in  between  me 
and  nurse.  Willie  and  Girlie-ga  were  on  our 
laps,  and  I  think,  crowded  as  we  were,  we 
all  enjoyed  our  drive  home  that  spring  even- 
ing. 

Just  as  w^e  were  passing  the  churchyard,  Mab 
asked,  with  a  quiver  of  her  lip,  if  she  might 
give  some  of  her  primroses  to  dear  mother. 

Mr.  Basil,  who  heard  her,  called  at  once  to 
Jennings  to  stop,  and  Jem,  w^ho  had  no  notion 
of  our  errand,  touched  his  hat  like  Reynolds,  as 
he  appeared  at  the  carriage-door,  which  made 
Jessie  giggle.  But  he  was  rather  sorry  for  his 
little  joke  when  Mr.  Basil  explained  matters, 
and  we  all  went  into  the  churchyard  very 
gravely  ;  and  Mr.  Basil  and  I  helped  the 
children  tie  up  their  little  bunches. 

'  We  must  give  Mrs.  Basil  Lyndhurst  some, 
too,'  Mab  whispered  to  me  presently  ;  and  as  I 
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tied  up  a  small  bunch  of  primroses,  she  took 
hold  of  Mr.  Basil's  hand. 

'This  is  for  your  grave,'  she  said  in  her 
pretty  way.  *  Your  wife  will  like  them,  will  she 
not  ?  And  mother  has  plenty.  Aunt  Olga  tied 
up  these.  Look,  she  has  put  some  violets  with 
them — they  smell  so  sweet.' 

*  Let  me  come  too,'  exclaimed  Jessie,  taking 
his  other  hand  ;  and  they  led  him  off  between 
them,  talking  to  him  all  the  time.  Jem  and  I 
waited  for  them. 

Aline's  grave  was  sweet  with  spring  flowers. 
A  freshly-made  cross  I  had  placed  there  yester- 
day lay  in  the  middle. 

Mab  was  still  chattering  as  they  returned 
from  their  little  pilgrimage. 

*  You  talk  more  than  father,'  she  was  saying. 
'  Father  hardly  ever  speaks — does  he,  Jessie  ? 
— but  he  likes  us  to  kiss  him.  There  are  so 
many  gray  hairs  in  his  beard — are  you  getting 
gray,  too,  Mr.  Lyndhurst  ?' 

Jem  said  something  under  his  breath,  and  then 
checked  Mab  by  telling  her  it  was  very  late. 

'  I  must  go  to  the  station,'  observed  Mr.  Basil. 

He  had  become  very  grave  all  at  once.  He 
bade  us  good-bye  rather  hastily  at  the  church- 
yard gate,  and  jumped  into  the  carriage,  and  we 
followed  more  slowly. 

Mab   and   Jessie    arranged    the    rest    of  the 
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primroses  in  their  father's  study,  and  Hugh 
helped  them.  His  writing-table  was  covered 
with  them. 

'Look,  father!'  exclaimed  Mab,  when  they 
had  finished  ;  and  Hubert  took  off  his  spec- 
tacles. 

'  Are  those  all  for  me,  my  darling  ?  Are 
there  none  for  Aunt  Olga  and  Uncle  Jem  ?' 

'  Aunt  Olga  does  not  want  them  so  badly  as 
you  do,  father,  so  we  kept  them  for  you  and 
mother.  We  always  went  primrose-gathering 
for  mother,  because  she  loved  them  so.  Do 
you  remember,  father  ?' 

Remember !  I  saw  him  sit  down  and  cover 
his  eyes  with  his  shaking  hand.  The  children 
did  not  know,  and  I  had  forgotten  what  Kitty 
had  once  told  me :  that  she  had  first  met 
Hubert  at  a  primrose-gathering,  and  that  he 
had  stayed  by  her  all  the  afternoon,  and  had 
helped  her  fill  her  basket.  I  took  the  children 
away — for  I  saw  Hubert  could  bear  no  more — 
and  I  told  them  about  it  softly  as  we  sat  by  the 
nursery  fire. 

Jessie  cried,  as  she  always  did  ;  but  Mab's 
brown  eyes  looked  large  and  solemn. 

'  I  am  glad  you  told  us  that,  Aunt  Olga — 
and  Hugh  is  glad  too — arn't  you,  Hugh  ?  Now 
we  shall  always  put  primroses  on  mother's 
grave.      Father    told    us    one   Sunday   evening 
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that  mother  has  nicer  flowers  where  she  is  ;  and 
he  says  she  is  ever  so  much  prettier.  Don't 
you  wish  we  were  with  her,  Aunt  Olga  ? — where 
the  flowers  never  fade  and  people  never  look 
sad  !  Father  makes  me  ache  all  over  when  he 
looks  like  he  did  just  now.  Doesn't  it  make 
you  ache,  too,  Hughie.^' 

It  was  of  all  this  I  was  thinking  as  I  dressed 
myself,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  I  was  a  little 
late,  and  kept  Mab  and  Jessie  waiting  for  their 
reading.  We  had  just  finished,  and  I  was 
opening  the  window,  when  Rollo  barked,  and 
gave  a  long  scratch  at  the  door — which  was  an 
unusual  proceeding  on  his  part,  for  he  was 
generally  waiting  on  the  hall-mat  to  wish  me 
good-morning. 

Mab  flew  to  the  door,  and  there  was  my  darling 
Reggie  smiling  at  us  with  a  great  bouquet  in 
his  hands  ;  he  darted  into  my  arms,  flowers  and 
all,  and  gave  me  a  good  many  kisses. 

*  They  are  for  you,  my  Dear,'  he  said,  with 
his  arms  tight  round  my  neck.  '  Father  picked 
them,  and  I  was  to  give  them  with  Reggie's 
love — they  are  mine  and  father's,  that  is  what 
they  are ' — for  Reggie's  grammar  was  still  de- 
fective. '  Father  said  they  were  all  mine,  but 
he  picked  them  every  one.' 

I  put  the  flowers  in  water,  and  then  gave  my 
undivided  attention  to  Reggie.    He  was  prettier 
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than  ever,  though  he  was  very  much  grown, 
and  his  black  suit  made  him  look  older.  In  his 
childish  way  he  seemed  as  glad  to  see  me  as  I 
was  to  see  him ;  he  kept  beside  me,  and  chattered 
to  me  about  his  pony  and  Joe.  Joe  was  in 
disgrace  because  he  had  eaten  a  sparrow,  and 
Reggie  had  put  him  into  the  corner.  He  stopped 
to  breakfast,  and  helped  to  put  sugar  in  all  the 
cups,  and  made  himself  as  busy  as  possible ;  and 
I  was  so  happy  to  see  him  there  amongst  all  the 
children. 

'  Well,  young  jackanapes,'  observed  Jem,  who 
delighted  to  tease  any  child,  '  what  are  you  going 
to  do  after  breakfast — learn  lessons  with  Mab 
and  Jessie  ?' 

'  I  am  going  to  the  Hall  with  my  Dear,'  re- 
turned Reggie  loftily.  *  Aunt  Cathy  and  Gran 
want  her,  and  father  wants  her,  too.' 

'  Come,  come,  Reg,  that  is  a  little  interpola- 
tion of  your  own !'  I  said,  with  a  conscious 
blush,  because  Jem  was  there  to  hear  his 
childish  nonsense.  '  Father  never  said  anything 
of  the  kind  !' 

'Yes,  he  did,'  he  replied,  with  an  affronted 
air.  '  You  are  wrong,  my  Dear.  I  used  to  ask 
father  at  Hastings  if  he  did  not  want  to  see  you, 
and  he  always  said  yes.' 

I  thought  it  better  to  carry  away  my  tea- 
caddy  and  hear  no  more.     Cook  settled  the  bill 
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of  fare  that  day.  I  think  if  she  had  proposed 
the  most  preposterous  dishes — salmon  at  two 
shillings  a  pound  and  spring  chickens — I  should 
hardly  have  noticed  it ;  I  wrote  down  on  the 
slate  all  she  told  me.  I  was  quite  relieved  at 
dinner-time,  when  I  found  nothing  more  extra- 
ordinary than  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  and  caper 
sauce  had  been  ordered. 

In  a  little  while  Reggie  and  I  were  walk- 
ing up  the  avenue  hand-in-hand,  but  our  pro- 
gress was  slow  ;  every  now  and  then  a  rabbit 
peeped  at  us  between  the  trees  or  scampered 
off  to  its  burrow,  and  each  time  Reggie  would 
persist  in  standing  still  to  ask  me  if  this  Mr. 
Bunny  were  related  to  the  French  Mrs.  Bunny 
who  lived  on  the  common  near  La  Maison- 
nette— he  seemed  to  think  all  rabbits  belonged 
to  one  large  family. 

'  What  a  lot  of  children  Mrs.  Bunny  has  !'  he 
finished. 

I  think  Mr.  Basil  was  on  the  look-out  for  us, 
for  we  found  him  at  the  hall-door.  He  said  at 
once  that  he  should  take  me  to  his  mother. 

'  I  know  you  are  dying  to  get  to  Aunt  Cathe- 
rine,' he  said,  in  rather  a  teasing  voice  ;  '  but 
you  must  pay  your  respects  to  my  mother 
first.' 

And,  as  I  saw  no  way  of  refusing  this,  I  ac- 
companied him  to  the  drawing-room.    I  thought 
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it  best  to  say  nothing  about  the  flowers — they 
were  intended  as  Reekie's  Q^ift — but  on  our 
way  I  thanked  him  for  sending  Reggie. 

*  Oh,  I  knew  how  you  were  longing  to  see  himf 
he  said  kindly  ;  '  so  I  thought  you  should  have 
him  all  to  yourself.  It  has  done  you  good,  I 
can  see  that.' 

Mrs.  Lyndhurst  was  sitting  working  by  the 
drawing-room  window.  She  embraced  me 
warmly,  and  w^as  most  affectionate  in  her 
manner.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  her  look 
so  well  :  she  was  less  pale  ;  her  eyes  had  a  soft, 
satisfied  expression  ;  and  with  her  pretty  morn- 
ing cap  just  covering  her  gray  hair  she  looked 
a  handsome,  well-preserved  gentlewoman.  She 
had  quite  lost  that  nervous,  shrinking  manner 
that  had  tried  one  so.  I  expressed  my  surprise 
at  seeing  her  downstairs  so  soon  ;  she  had  never 
before  appeared  until  luncheon-time. 

'  It  is  Basil's  tyranny,'  she  said,  looking  at 
him  with  arch  tenderness  ;  '  he  rules  his  poor 
old  mother  w^ith  a  rod  of  iron.  He  will  have  it 
that  a  change  of  rooms  will  be  beneficial  to  me  ; 
and  though  he  has  the  grace  to  let  me  break- 
fast upstairs,  he  Insisted  on  establishing  me  here 
directly  afterwards.' 

*  Miss  Leigh  thinks  I  am  right  ;  you  agree 
with  me,  do  you  not  ?'  turning  to  me.  '  Think 
of  the  years  my  mother  has  spent  In  those  two 
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rooms.  Why,  she  was  a  different  creature  at 
Hastings!  Both  her  bedroom  and  sitting-room 
commanded  a  side  view  of  the  sea  ;  and,  as  long 
as  it  was  light,  she  was  never  weary  of  looking 
at  it.' 

'  It  was  such  a  complete  change,'  she  said 
softly.  '  Basil  was  right  when  he  said  all  those 
years — for  five-and -twenty  years  I  looked  out 
on  that  avenue,  and  listened  to  the  rooks  caw- 
ing :  a  turn  or  two  in  the  Lady's  Walk,  a  drive, 
church,  now  and  then  a  stroll  in  our  own 
meadows — that  made  up  my  life.  I  think  I 
was  like  a  child — like  Reggie — when  I  first  saw 
the  sea.' 

'  Yes,  and  looking  on  this  pleasant  lawn  is  a 
change,  too.' 

And  so  they  talked  on,  and  every  word 
showed  me  how  wise  and  thouorhtful  Mr.  Basil 
was  for  his  mother's  comfort  ;  if  he  had  lived 
with  her  all  his  life,  he  could  not  have  under- 
stood better  how  to  deal  with  her. 

I  was  fidgeting  to  get  to  Aunt  Catherine.  I 
suppose  Mr.  Basil  saw  this  at  last,  for  he  broke 
off  in  the  midst  of  a  description  of  Fairlight 
Glen,  and  said  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  to 
her. 

'  Yes,  go,  my  dear  ;  I  know  Catherine  is  ex- 
pecting you,'  observed  Mrs.  Lyndhurst. 

And  then  she  and  Mr.  Basil  looked  at  each 
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Other,  and  smiled ;  but  I  did  not  understand 
what  they  meant  until  afterwards.  I  was  only 
too  glad  to  be  set  free,  and  I  wished  Mr.  Basil 
would  not  be  so  formal  in  his  politeness,  for  he 
insisted  on  accompanying-  me  to  the  library  ; 
and,  throwing  open  the  door,  with  great  so- 
lemnity, '  Miss  Leigh  to  see  Miss  Sefton,'  he 
said,  in  a  sonorous  voice  that  resembled  Bennet's. 

Dear  Aunt  Catherine,  how  I  hugged  her  !  I 
did  not  care  if  there  were  twenty  Mr.  Basils 
standing  there,  but  I  found  he  had  speedily 
shut  himself  out,  and  we  could  hear  him 
whistling  for  Reggie.  Aunt  Catherine  did  not 
speak  for  a  moment ;  but  she  held  my  face 
between  her  hands,  and  looked  at  it  earnestly 
— then  she  kissed  me  again. 

'  My  poor  little  Olga !'  she  said,  in  such  a 
pitying  tone.  '  Yes,  Basil  is  right  :  you  are 
dwindled  somehow,  and  all  the  brightness  is 
dimmed  !  Never  mind,  it  will  all  come  back  ; 
we  have  only  to  be  patient  ;'  and  then  she 
made  me  sit  down,  and  still  keeping  my  hand, 
began  the  gentle  questioning  that  was  needed 
before  I  could  bring  myself  to  relate  the  ex- 
periences of  these  two  months.  '  You  had 
better  begin  from  the  first,'  she  said  quietly  ; 
'  I  have  the  whole  morning  to  devote  to  you, 
and  we  shall  not  be  interrupted — Basil  has 
promised  me  that.      I  want  to  hear  all  that  this 
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poor  tired  child   has   had   to   bear  ;'    and   then 
it  all  came  out. 

What  a  relief  to  tell  it  all  to  that  dearest 
friend — to  dwell  on  every  particular,  every  little 
failure,  and  to  be  sure  of  her  sympathy  in 
return  ;  if  I  could  not  always  restrain  my  tears, 
Aunt  Catherine's  eyes  were  not  dry,  either.  She 
listened  without  interrupting  me  ;  but  when  she 
spoke  her  words  gave  such  solid  comfort.  She 
spoke  so  wisely  about  Hubert,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  guarding  him  from  any  unnecessary 
worries. 

'  People  say  sometimes  in  these  cases,'  she 
continued,  '  that  little  things  do  not  matter  ;  that 
the  greater  sorrow  deadens  the  mind  to  lesser 
things  ;  but,  I  assure  you,  this  is  not  always 
true.  It  was  the  last  straw  that  broke  the 
camel's  back,  Olga,  and  these  small  worries 
may  just  make  your  brother's  burthen  unendur- 
able. Do  not  let  him  miss  his  wife  in  every 
detail — he  misses  her  enough  without  that  ; 
try  to  help  him  in  little  ways,  by  small  un- 
obtrusive acts  of  kindness.  He  may  not  notice 
them  ;  but  they  will  do  him  good,  all  the  same. 
You  might  just  as  well  say  he  would  not  miss 
the  comfort  of  a  fire  on  a  winter's  day,  because 
he  would  be  just  as  unhappy  when  he  was 
warm  ;  but,  all  the  same,  the  absence  of  a  fire 
would  make  him  more  wretched.     So  I  say  to 
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you,  take  care  he  has  all  his  accustomed  little 
comforts  ;  keep  small  vexing  worries  away  from 
him  ;  and,  when  you  feel  able  for  the  effort, 
show  him  a  cheerful  face — there  is  nothing  like 
the  sunshine  of  a  smile.'  Oh,  was  she  not  a 
wise  woman,  this  dear  Aunt  Catherine  ! 

I  felt  ashamed  of  talking  so  much  about  my- 
self at  last.  I  was  not  afraid  of  taxing  her 
patience  ;  but  I  wanted  to  hear  about  herself. 
Her  letters  had  said  so  little  ;  the  closely 
written  pages  had  been  about  my  affairs.  I 
hinted  this,  and  her  expression  changed. 

'  Are  you  sure  you  have  finished  all  you  want 
to  tell  me,  Olga  ?' 

'  Yes — everything.  ,  At  least,  I  have  talked 
enough  about  myself  for  the  present.' 

*  The  poor  little  self  is  so  overburthened,  you 
see.  Ah,  well,  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time  for 
talk  !  I  want  you  to  be  with  me  as  much  as 
possible  ' — she  hesitated,  gave  a  nervous  little 
laugh,  and  then  said  :  '  I  really  do  not  know 
how  to  begin.  I  wish  you  would  help  me.' 
And  as  I  looked  at  her,  astonished  at  this 
strange  commencement,  she  laughed  again,  and 
asked  me  softly  if  I  could  not  guess  what  she 
had  to  tell  me  about  herself. 

Then,  in  a  moment,  without  another  word,  it 
flashed  across  me  what  she  was  going  to  say ; 
and  I  sat  up,  and  gasped  out  : 
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'  Mr.  Fleming! — you  are  going  to  marry  Mr. 
Fleming  !' 

'  You  wise  child  !'  and  here  such  a  pretty 
blush  came  to  her  face  ;  she  looked  almost  like  a 
girl  that  minute.  '  Yes,  Olga,  I  have  promised 
to  marry  Robert  Fleming !' 

'  But  how — how  did  it  happen  ?'  I  asked 
eagerly.  '  I  thought  you  told  me  that  he  would 
never  ask  you  !' 

'What!  am  I  to  confess  all  that?  It  will 
take  a  long  time,  and  you  have  not  even  con- 
gratulated me.  Are  you  shocked  or  sorry, 
Olga  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  an  old  goose  to 
change  my  state  so  late  in  life  ?  But  if  I  had 
been  sixty  when  he  as^:ed  me,  I  would  still 
have  snapped  my  fingers  at  the  world,  and  said 
yes!' 

'  How  can  1  be  sorry,  except  for  myself?'  I 
returned,  laying  my  cheek  against  her  hand  ; 
and,  as  I  did  so,  I  noticed  a  thick  gold  ring 
— like  a  guard — upon  her  finger.  '  Do  you 
think  I  can  begrudge  you  any  happiness  after 
the  life  you  have  led  here  ?'  and  then,  for  the 
moment,  I  could  say  no  more,  for  the  thought 
of  the  Hall  without  her  loved  presence  made 
my  heart  sink  like  lead ;  but  she  must  not 
know  it — no  selfishness  on  my  part  should  mar 
her  pure  happiness.  '  You  have  been  so  faith- 
ful/  I    whispered,  after  a  brief  silence,  during 
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which  she  sat  stroking  my  hair,  with  a  soft,  far- 
away look  in  her  eyes. 

*  He  has  been  faithful,  too,'  was  her  answer. 
'  Do  you  know,  Olga,  you  were  right :  he  never 
meant  to  ask  me  ;  he  told  me  so.  I  was  wrong 
in  thinking  his  living  would  make  a  difference  ; 
he  did  not  even  then  consider  me  within  his  reach. 
He  was  very  foolish,  very  diffident.  Oh,  I  have 
lectured  him  well,  and  made  him  ashamed  of 
all  his  ridiculous  scruples;  but,  all  the  same,  it  is 
perfectly  true  that,  but  for  the  merest  accident — 
a  little  drop  of  the  curtain  quite  involuntary  on 
my  part — we  should  not  have  been  engaged.' 

'  Aunt  Catherine,  you  must  tell  me  more.  I 
cannot  be  content  with  anything  so  vague.' 

'  My  dear,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell.  I  hardly 
know  myself  how  it  came  about  ;  but  I  have  a 
strong  suspicion  that  Basil  guessed  our  secret, 
but  he  would  never  own  it ;  and  Mr.  Fleming 
assures  me  that  not  a  word  has  ever  passed 
between  them  on  the  subject,  but  I  am  not  sure. 
Basil  is  very  sharp,  and  Mr.  Fleming  may 
have  betrayed  himself.  However,  I  need  not 
trouble  you  about  that.' 

*  Please  tell  me  everything  you  can.' 

'  You  know  he  spent  some  days  with  us  at 
Hastings.  Basil  asked  him.  I  was  glad  enough 
to  see  him  ;  but  I  had  given  up  all  hopes  that 
we  should  ever  renew  our  broken  engagement. 

VOL.  III.  55 
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I  had  seen  him  since  he  had  become  Vicar  of 
St.  Mark's,  and  his  manner  certainly  gave  me 
no  idea  that  he  considered  himself  anything  but 
a  friend  of  the  family.  He  was  always  kind 
and  considerate,  always  watchful  for  my  comfort, 
always  pleased  to  be  with  me  and  talk  to  me  ; 
but  that  was  all.  We  spent  two  days  very 
comfortably.  I  was  becoming  resigned  to  this 
state  of  things.  I  thought  perhaps,  after  all,  it 
would  be  better  just  for  us  to  continue  as  friends, 
and  friends  only,  until  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
What  he  thought  right  would  be  right  in  my 
eyes.  Only  now  and  then  a  twinge  crossed 
me.  If  he  should  be  ill,  and  I  should  have 
no  right  to  nurse  him — even  to  see  him — how 
would  it  be  with  me  then  ?' 

*  You   would   have   been   miserable,'   I   whis- 
pered. 

She  pressed  my  hand,  and  went  on  : 
'  On  the  second  evening  we  were  sitting  round 
the  fire  after  dinner.  Mr.  Fleming  had  been 
telling  about  a  curious  love  affair  in  his  parish  ; 
it  was  more  amusing  than  sentimental,  and  made 
us  all  laugh.  When  he  had  finished,  Basil  must 
needs  cap  it  with  another ;  but  his  was  quite 
different.  In  its  main  points  it  resembled  our 
story.  Basil  knew  all  the  circumstances.  The 
hero  was  a  college  don.  He  had  loved  a  girl 
in  his  youth,  and  then  they  had  been  parted  ;. 
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and    after    thirty    years    they    met,    and    were 
actually  married. 

' ''  They  had  both  been  faithful  to  each  other 
all  those  years,"  went  on  Basil,  "  but  neither  of 
them  knew  it ;   and  when  they  met " 

'And  at  that  point  I  raised  my  eyes.  Mr. 
Fleming  was  looking  at  me  with  a  strange, 
eager,  questioning  look.  Did  I  answer  it,  I 
wonder  ?  I  saw  a  flash  of  intelligence,  of  joy, 
and  then  I  looked  no  more ;  and  Basil  finished 
his  story.' 

She  was  silent  ;  but  I  begged  her,  in  a 
whisper,  to  go  on. 

'  Virginia  praised  the  story  and  the  love  rs 
constancy  ;  but  Mr.  Fleming  said  nothing, 
neither  did  I.  Basil  did  not  appear  to  notice 
our  want  of  loquacity.  He  talked  on  for  a 
little,  and  then  he  asked  Virginia  if  she  w^ere 
ready  for  bed.  He  ahvays  took  her  up  to  her 
room,  and  on  this  occasion  he  did  not  come 
back  for  at  least  an  hour.  When  he  strolled  in 
later  he  said  the  moonlight  had  tempted  him  to 
smoke  his  cigar  on  the  parade.' 

'  And  you  and  Mr.  Fleming  were  left  alone  ?' 
for  she  had  paused  here. 

*Yes' — a  slow,  comprehensive  'yes.'  'But 
there  is  very  little  to  tell,  Olga ;  it  all  came 
naturally.  He  only  said,  ''  Is  it  true — is  it 
really  so,  Catherine  ?"  just  as  though  he  were 
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taking  up  the  thread  of  some  conversation. 
*'  Have  you  felt  this  for  me  ?"  was  really  his 
meanino;,  and  I  understood  him  at  once.  "  All 
my  life — all  my  life !"  that  was  my  answer  ;  and 
there  was  no  hesitation  after  that.' 

'  Few  men  would  have  been  so  faithful.' 

'  No,  indeed,  not  one  in  a  thousand  ;  but 
when  I  told  him  so,  he  said  simply  that  the 
thought  of  asking  any  other  woman  to  marry 
him  had  never  entered  his  head  ;  that  he  had 
never  forgotten  me,  though  he  had  always 
believed  our  union  impossible.  He  confessed 
that  his  life  had  been  very  lonely,  and  only  his 
affection  for  Basil  had  reconciled  him  to  his 
solitary,  hardworking  existence  ;  and  then  he 
asked  me  regretfully  how  I  could  leave  my 
beloved  old  Hall  to  keep  him  company  in  his 
Vicarage. 

'  "  How  will  you  endure  Leeds,"  he  continued, 
*'  after  living  all  these  years  in  the  country  ?"  ' 

'  I  wonder  how  you  answered  him  ?' 

*  I  should  think  you  knew  my  answer  before- 
hand,' she  said,  with  another  soft  blush.  *  1 
soon  made  him  understand  that  even  hardships 
shared  with  him  would  be  preferable  to  my 
present  luxurious  life. 

*  ''We  have  lost  too  many  years  already,"  I 
said  to  him.  "  Our  youth  is  gone.  We  are 
middle-aged   people.      Do  not  let  us  spoil  the 
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remainder  by  raising  imaginary  obstacles.  I 
am  still  a  rich  woman,  though  I  have  the  Hall 
no  longer  ;  and  if  I  come  to  the  Vicarage,  you 
will  soon  see  that  I  shall  not  miss  any  of  my 
old  comforts." 

'  I  was  very  bold,  Olga,  and  talked  in  this 
matter-of-fact  fashion  just  to  remove  the  last 
scruple,  for  I  knew  how  he  would  torment  him- 
self about  all  these  trifles.' 

'  And  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  change  ?'  for 
it  seemed  to  me  a  very  solemn  and  serious 
undertaking  for  any  woman  of  Aunt  Catherine's 
age  to  leave  her  own  people  and  take  up  such  a 
different  life,  for  Miss  Sefton  was  like  a  queen 
in  Brookfield. 

^  I  am  afraid  of  nothing,'  was  her  answer, 
*  except  that  the  years  are  so  few  that  we  shall 
spend  together ;  and,  Olga,  I  am  no  longer 
wanted  here.  Virginia  is  well  and  happy.  She 
has  a  son  to  cherish  her  declining  years  ;  and 
as  for  Basil,  after  a  time  he  will  marry  again, 
and  his  wife  will  be  the  mistress  of  the  Hall.  I 
neglect  no  duty  in  marrying  Mr.  Fleming,  and 
in  one  sense  I  have  been  engaged  to  him  all 
my  life.' 

*  Yes  ;  I  understand  what  you  mean.  Aunt 
Catherine,  you  must  not  think  that  because  I 
am  young  I  am  not  able  to  enter  into  your 
feelings.      I  understand  it  all — everything.' 
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'  Do  you  ?'  she  returned  gently,  and  she  looked 
at  me  rather  strangely,  as  though  she  were 
reading  me  through  and  through.  '  By-and-by 
you  will  understand,  Olga;  but  not  now — surely 
not  now,  for  you  have  had  no  experience.' 

I  hardly  knew  what  she  meant  by  this  speech, 
which  she  spoke  very  gravely  ;  but  it  somehow 
made  me  uncomfortable.  Could  not  one  under- 
stand such  things  by  intuition?  It  seemed  to 
me  that  if  I  ever  loved,  my  love  would  be  like 
Aunt  Catherine's — through  life  until  death  ;  no 
weak  diluted  mixture  such  as  some  women  call 
love  would  ever  satisfy  me. 

I  asked  her  a  little  tremulously  how  soon 
she  thought  they  would  be  married,  and  she 
answered  that  they  had  already  fixed  the  begin- 
ning of  September.  Mr.  Fleming's  curate  would 
be  in  priest's  orders  by  then,  and  he  would  be 
able  to  take  three  weeks'  holiday.  September 
— then  I  should  only  have  Aunt  Catherine  for 
four  months !  She  read  this  thought  in  my 
eyes,  and  answered  it  at  once  : 

'  We  will  be  together  as  much  as  possible. 
Olga,  you  must  come  and  stay  with  me.  I  do 
not  mean  to  give  up  my  child  ;  and  I  shall  be 
often  at  the  Hall  on  short  visits.  You  shall 
not  miss  me  too  much,  any  of  you.  Oh,  there 
is  the  gong  for  luncheon  !  and  we  have  talked 
for  three  whole  hours  !' 
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*  Self-reverent  each,  and  reverencing  each, 
Distinct  in  individualities. 
But  like  each  other,  ev'n  as  those  who  love.' 

Tennyson. 
'  Uphold  me,  Father,  in  my  loneliness 
A  little  longer  !     Aid  me,  give  me  strength  !' 

'  Enoch  ArdenJ 

When  I  told  Jem  the  news,  he  was  perfectly 
dumbfounded,  and  he  owned  nothing  had 
ever  surprised  him  so  much  ;  but  when  I  had 
made  him  understand  what  a  long  affair  it  had 
been,  and  how  those  two  had  been  faithful  to 
each  other  for  eight-and-twenty  years,  he  threw 
up  his  cap  in  the  air,  and  said,  '  Bravo,  Aunt 
Catherine  !  I  call  that  plucky !'  and  he  was  so 
excited  that  he  must  needs  go  with  me  that 
instant  to  tell  Hubert.  And  when  Aunt  Cathe- 
rine came  to  Fircroft  the  next  day,  Jem  con- 
gratulated her  in  the  nicest  way.     He  told  me 
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afterwards  that  he  wanted  to  kiss  her  ;  and  he 
was  not  the  least  bit  brusque  in  his  manners — 
indeed,  I  never  saw  Jem  more  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Fleming  came  to  the  Hall  about  ten 
days  later,  and  Jem  and  I  were  invited  to 
dinner  to  meet  him.  I  never  saw  such  a  change 
in  any  man  ;  in  spite  of  his  gray  hair  he  looked 
ten  years  younger — he  was  so  bright,  so  alert, 
his  keen,  intelligent  face  was  so  full  of  anima- 
tion. 

And  as  for  Aunt  Catherine,  both  Jem  and 
I  agreed  afterwards  that  she  looked  absolutely 
pretty.  I  was  a  little  curious  to  see  how 
middle-aged  people  conducted  themselves  under 
such  circumstances  ;  but  they  were  both  so 
natural  that,  but  for  one  or  two  little  things  on 
Mr.  Fleming's  part,  I  should  never  have  taken 
them  for  lovers. 

But  I  noticed  that,  whenever  Aunt  Catherine 
spoke,  Mr.  Fleming  suspended  his  own  con- 
versation to  listen,  as  though  he  feared  to  lose 
a  single  word  ;  and  once,  when  she  was  speak- 
i"^  to  Jem,  I  saw  his  eyes  resting  on  her  with 
such  quiet  satisfaction.  I  know  he  called  her 
Catherine  ;  but  I  never  once  heard  her  address 
him  by  any  name — she  told  me  afterwards  that 
she  kept  Robert  for  private  use  ;  that  in  public 
he  was  Mr.  Fleming. 

'  I  like  him  to  say  Catherine,'  she  remarked  ; 
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*  but,  with   all  my  boldness,  I   am  too  shy  for 
anything  but  Mr.  Fleming.' 

Mr.  Fleming  took  a  great  deal  of  notice  of 
me  ;  indeed,  he  was  so  marked  in  his  attention, 
that  I  knew  I  stood  hio;-h  in  his  favour  as  Aunt 
Catherine's  protSgde. 

*  You  and  I  must  be  good  friends,'  he  said 
once,  '  for  we  have  one  strong  point  of  sym- 
pathy between  us ;'  and  he  talked  to  me  a 
great  deal  about  Hubert's  trouble  and  my  new 
work. 

Just  at  the  last,  I  had  a  short  conversation 
with  Mr.  Basil.  I  had  sat  by  him  at  dinner, 
but  he  had  been  unusually  quiet,  and  once  or 
twice  I  wondered  why  he  was  so  grave.  He 
had  talked  more  to  Jem  than  anyone.  But  as 
he  brought  me  my  cup  of  tea,  and  stood  by  me 
as  I  drank  it,  he  commenced  grumbling  at 
Mr.  Fleming  having  monopolized  me  all  the 
evening  : 

'  There  was  no  getting  a  word  in,'  he  ob- 
served. 

I  plucked  up  a  little  spirit  at  this. 

*  You  had  plenty  of  opportunity  at  dinner,'  I 
remarked  with  dignity ;  '  but  I  do  not  re- 
member that  you  took  advantage  of  it.' 

This  was  a  thrust  he  had  not  expected  ;  he 
answered  it  quite  seriously  : 

'  I  hope  I  was  not  rude — I  was  in  one  of  my 
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taciturn  moods  ;  but  with  a  table  like  ours ' — 
the  table  at  the  Hall  was  circular — '  every  word 
one  speaks  is  overheard  ;  one's  conversation  is 
obliged  to  be  general/ 

'  So  much  the  better  !' 

'  Yes,  on  ordinary  occasions  ;  but  I  wanted 
to  talk  to  you  very  much.  I  have  never  heard 
your  opinion  about  this  affair,'  with  a  suggestive 
look  at  the  opposite  couch. 

Aunt  Catherine  was  just  then  speaking  to 
Mr.  Fleming.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
approached  her ;  how  bright  they  both  looked ! 

'  There  can  be  only  one  opinion,'  I  returned 
hastily:  'that  it  is  the  nicest  thing  that  could 
possibly  have  happened !' 

'  You  think  so;  and  yet  you  do  not  know  him.* 

'  Indeed  I  do  !  I  have  been  looking  at  him 
through  Aunt  Catherine's  spectacles.  If  anyone 
could  be  good  enough  for  her,  it  would  be  Mr. 
Fleming !' 

'  Thank  you,'  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  and  he 
looked  very  pleased. 

'  You  agree  with  me,  I  know  !' 

'  To  be  sure  I  do.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
man  living  to  compare  with  Mr.  Fleming,  and 
I  have  known  him  close  upon  four-and-twenty 
years — ever  since  I  was  a  little  chap  like  Reggie 
— and  all  those  years  I  never  heard  an  unkind 
word   from   his    lips,   or    saw   him   do   a   mean 
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action.  As  far  as  our  imperfect  human  nature 
will  allow,  I  think  he  is  as  near  perfection  as 
possible !' 

'  I  can  say  the  same  of  Aunt  Catherine.' 

'  You  must  pardon  me  if  I  seem  to  disagree 
with  you.  I  love  Aunt  Catherine  dearly  ;  but 
she  is  far  more  faulty  as  a  woman  than  he  is  as 
a  man.  In  spite  of  her  virtues,  I  have  known 
her  hasty  in  her  judgments,  generous  almost  to 
imprudence,  and,  with  plenty  of  feminine  fail- 
ings, these  make  her  all  the  more  lovable,  so 
you  need  not  look  so  indignant. 

'  1  do  not  like  to  think  that  you  place  Mr. 
Fleming  on  a  higher  pedestal.' 

'  Why  not  ?'  quite  earnestly  ;  '  Aunt  Cathe- 
rine would  be  the  first  to  place  him  the're  her- 
self;  she  would  delight  in  his  superiority.  I 
thought  your  true  woman  always  idealizes  the 
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man  sne  loves. 

'  We  were  not  talking  of  Aunt  Catherine's 
opinion,  but  of  yours  ' — in  a  tone  of  pique.  ''  Of 
course  she  thinks  him  far  better  than  herself.' 

'  And  you  are  ready  to  quarrel  with  me  be- 
cause I  idealize  him  too.  Try  and  put  yourself 
in  my  place,  Miss  Leigh.  Think  of  the  lonely 
little  chap  I  was,  and  how  good  he  was  to  me ! 
When  I  remember  that  man — his  unfailing 
cheerfulness,  his  quiet  consistency,  his  un- 
wearied   labours    among    his    people,   the  mild 
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dignity  which  he  opposed  to  ingratitude,  the 
tenderness  he  showed  to  sinners — I  am  lost 
in  amazement  at  the  thought  of  his  per- 
fections !' 

And  as  he  talked  like  this,  I  forgot  my 
girlish  pique  at  his  restricted  praise  of  Aunt 
Catherine. 

'  Well,'  he  said  presently,  *  are  you  mollified  ? 
have  you  forgiven  me  yet  ?  I  think  I  can  say 
something  that  will  please  you.  I  am  going  to 
transpose  your  sentence  :  if  any  woman  ever 
deserved  him  it  is  Aunt  Catherine — will  that 
content  you  ?' 

'  That  sounds  better,  certainly  ;  but,  Mr.  Basil, 
I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  :  did  you  guess 
how  it  was  when  you  told  that  story  ?' 

He  looked  a  little  queer  ;  but  I  could  not 
bring  him  to  the  point.  He  became  all  of  a 
sudden  rather  dense — wanted  to  know  what 
story  I  meant  ;  and  when  I  told  him  it  was 
about  a  college  don,  professed  to  have  forgotten 
it,  and  then  began  teasing  me  by  asking  '  what 
little  bird  had  been  telling  me  ;'  and  so  I  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up. 

He  had  a  return  of  gravity  after  this,  and 
told  me  very  nicely  that  he  was  quite  relieved 
to  see  how  I  was  taking  it ;  that  he  had 
feared  my  own  sense  of  loss  would  hinder  all 
pleasure. 
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*  But  I  might  have  known  you  better,'  he 
finished ;  '  I  might  have  been  sure  that  you 
would  not  have  thought  of  yourself,  and  yet 
I  know  what  it  will  cost  you  to  part  with  your 
dear  Aunt  Catherine  !' 

And  here  he  looked  at  me  very  kindly,  just 
as  though  he  understood  all  about  it,  and  was 
sorry  for  me.  I  could  find  no  answer,  and  then 
Jem  came  up  and  fetched  me  away  ;  but  I  was 
glad  afterwards  that  I  had  had  that  little  talk 
with  him.  I  liked,  after  all,  to  think  that  Mr. 
Fleminor  stood  so  hieh  in  his  estimation  ;  and, 
of  course,  Aunt  Catherine  was  not  faultless  ! 

Aunt  Catherine  kept  her  promise  of  seeing 
me  as  much  as  possible,  but  my  visits  to  the 
Fiall  were  much  restricted  now.  I  could  not 
often  spend  an  evening  there  ;  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  afternoon  was  all  that  could  be  spared. 
Aunt  Catherine  soon  found  out  this  for  herself, 
but  she  was  not  long  in  discovering  a  remedy. 

One  day  Hubert  surprised  me  very  much  by 
asking  me  what  Kitty  had  said  about  Miss 
Boyle.  I  was  so  much  taken  aback  at  the 
question  that  I  did  not  answer  for  a  moment ; 
and  then  he  told  me  that  Miss  Sefton  had  been 
speaking  to  him — that  she  thought  the  chil- 
dren's lessons  added  to  all  my  other  duties 
were  a  little  too  much  for  my  strength — that  I 
was   growing    thin,    and    always    looked    tired 
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now  ;  and  then  she  had  mentioned  Miss  Boyle 
in  very  high  terms. 

'  Is  it  true  that  dear  Kitty  wished  you  to 
speak  to  me  on  the  subject,  Olga  ?' 

*  Yes,  quite  true  ;  but  Kitty  said  I  was  to 
speak  In  a  few  months'  time ;  there  was  no 
hurry.  I  wish  Aunt  Catherine  had  not  talked 
to  you,  Hubert.  I  do  so  love  teaching  Mab 
and  Jessie,  and  they  are  so  good,  too;  and  I 
do  not  care  if  I  am  tired,  so  that  I  can  be  a 
comfort  to  you  ;'  for  I  had  just  then  such  an 
unaccountable  feelins: — a  loncrlnor  for  work.  I 
could  not  bear  to  be  unoccupied  a  moment. 
Perhaps  I  should  have  liked  a  little  leisure 
now  and  then  if  I  could  spend  it  with  Aunt 
Catherine ;  but  in  three  short  months  she 
would  be  gone,  and  I  should  value  my  leisure 
no  more. 

^  My  dear,  you  are  a  comfort  to  me,'  he  said, 
with  a  sigh.  '  What  should  I  do  without  you 
and  Jem  ?  But  you  are  like  one  of  my  own 
children.  I  must  take  care  of  you  as  I  would 
of  Mab  and  Jessie.  I  cannot  have  you  grow 
thin  in  my  service.  Kitty  wore  herself  out. 
I  will  not  have  my  sister  follow  my  wife's 
example.' 

'  But  I  am  so  strong,'  I  pleaded.  And, 
indeed,  I  never  ailed  anything ;  so  what  did 
it  matter  if  I  grew  a  little  thin  ? 
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'  Kitty  was  strong,  too,  once/  He  checked 
himself,  and  then  begged  me  more  quietly  to 
repeat  every  word  she  had  said  on  the  subject. 
*  She  was  quite  right,'  he  returned  when  I  had 
finished.  '  My  darling  w^as  always  so  wise. 
Mab  is  clever,  and  ought  to  have  good 
teaching  ;   I  will  see  Miss  Boyle  myself.' 

Hubert  was  almost  cheerful  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  I  believe  the  idea  that  he  was 
carrying  out  Kitty's  arrangement  for  her  chil- 
dren gave  him  exquisite  pleasure.  I  knew  it 
was  no  use  saying  a  word  to  dissuade  him  ;  I 
had  lost  my  dear  little  pupils  from  that  day. 
When  Hubert  came  home  that  afternoon,  he 
called  me  into  the  study  and  gave  me  an 
account  of  his  visit  to  Fir  Cottage  with  a  good 
deal  of  animation. 

'  Miss  Boyle  is  a  most  sensible  person.  She 
is  not  young — about  six  or  seven  and  thirty,  I 
should  say — and  she  is  quite  a  gentlewoman. 
Her  manners  prepossessed  me  from  the  first. 
She  appears  very  amiable  and  pleasant.  She 
spoke  quite  frankly  of  their  circumstances  ;  her 
sister's  trying  state  of  health — she  has  some 
internal  disease — had  obliged  her  to  throw  up 
a  most  lucrative  situation.  She  did  not  dis- 
guise their  poverty — said  they  were  new- 
comers, but  that  in  time,  with  her  good  refer- 
ences, she  hoped  to  secure  a  morning  or  daily 
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engagement  ;  a  morning  engagement  would 
suit  her  best,  as  she  should  not  leave  her 
sister  so  many  hours  alone.' 

'  Did  you  see  the  sister  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  poor  Rosina,  as  she  called  her.  She 
is  a  very  plain  woman,  but  has  a  sensible  face, 
like  Miss  Boyle.  They  were  both  so  pleased 
when  I  spoke  of  my  own  children.  Miss  Boyle 
agreed  at  once  to  come  from  half-past  nine 
until  half-past  twelve  ;  the  hours  will  be  quite 
long  enough  for  the  little  girls  ;  and  she  begged 
that  she  might  not  stay  to  luncheon.  If  you 
like,  Olga,  you  can  still  teach  Willie  for  another 
year.' 

'Oh,  may  I?  Thank  you,  Hubert;'  for  I 
felt  as  though  my  mornings  would  be  blank 
without  the  children. 

Aunt  Catherine  was  charmed  when  she  heard 
Miss  Boyle  had  really  been  engaged,  but  I 
would  not  share  her  satisfaction.  I  grumbled 
so  much  that  she  laughingly  told  Mr.  Basil 
when  he  came  in  from  his  ride  that  I  was  in  a 
cantankerous  mood  because  I  had  been  deprived 
of  my  two  pupils,  '  and  she  does  not  thank  me  a 
bit  for  my  interference  ;  she  has  as  much  as  told 
me  so.' 

'  It  is  always  a  trial  to  relinquish  work,'  he 
said,  with  evident  sympathy,  and  not  joining  in 
Aunt  Catherine's  fun  ;   '  if  it  were  not  asking  too 
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great  a  favour,  Miss  Leigh,  I  would  beg  you  to 
let  Reggie  share  Wilfred's  lessons  ;  he  is  such  a 
big  boy,  and  he  does  not  know  his  letters 
properly.' 

I  hardly  know  what  I  said  in  return,  except 
that  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure — a  very  great 
pleasure — to  teach  Reggie. 

'  All  right ;  he  shall  come,  then,  and  spell  his 
a  d,  ab,  if  you  are  sure  you  will  not  consider  it 
a  bore,'  he  returned  in  quite  an  off-hand  manner; 
but  he  did  not  say  any  more  just  then.  Of 
course  he  saw  that  I  had  understood  his  motive  ; 
nothing  would  console  me  more  for  the  loss  of 
my  pupils  than  the  prospect  of  teaching  Reggie. 
I  longed  to  thank  Mr.  Basil  for  his  thoughtful- 
ness,  but  I  could  only  stammer  out  again  that 
it  would  be  such  a  pleasure. 

My  daily  labours  were  considerably  lightened 
now.  The  hour  spent  with  Willie  and  Reggie 
in  the  nursery  was  simply  a  play-hour  to  us  all. 
Every  morning  at  ten  Reggie  came  flying  down 
the  garden,  with  his  spelling-book  tucked  under 
his  arm,  and  a  sort  of  business-like  gravity  on 
his  face.  I  wished  his  father  could  have  seen 
him,  toiling  over  the  pot-hooks  in  his  copy- 
book, or  puzzling  over  the  tremendous  sentence 
*  The  cat  has  a  rat,'  with  his  eyebrows  raised 
and  his  dear  little  mouth  puckered  up.  He 
never  liked  me  to  kiss  him  at  such  moments. 

VOL.  III.  =;6 
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'  Tell  me  about  the  cat,  my  Dear,  and  don't  be 
silly,'  he  would  say,  quite  crossly. 

Sometimes  I  took  Reggie  and  Willie  back  to 
the  Hall,  and  sat  with  Aunt  Catherine  while 
they  played  under  Marsden's  care ;  but  gene- 
rally I  went  to  her  in  the  afternoon,  or  she 
would  come  across  to  me  about  tea-time.  I 
never  missed  a  day  if  I  could  help  it. 

Jem  had  another  tutorship  for  the  long  vaca- 
tion, and  only  rushed  home  for  a  couple  of 
days.  He  seemed  more  satisfied  with  my 
appearance,  and  told  me  encouragingly  that  1 
was  all  right  now. 

'  Hubert  told  me  last  night  what  a  clever 
little  housekeeper  you  were,'  he  said,  as  we 
walked  round  the  garden  after  dinner  ;  '  he 
says  everything  goes  on  like  clockwork,  and 
that  Miss  Boyle  is  a  treasure.  I  wonder  what 
Hubert  means  to  do  about  pupils;  there  is 
Harry  leaving  at  Christmas,  and  he  has  not 
inquired  about  any  new  ones.' 

'  He  is  not  up  to  the  work  just  now,'  I 
replied.  *  I  do  wish  we  need  not  have  any 
more  pupils,  Jem  ;  they  give  so  much  trouble 
in  the  house,  and  it  is  so  awkward  for  me. 
Harry  does  not  matter,  of  course  ;  he  is  one  of 
us  ;  but  if  any  other  young  man  comes,  Hubert 
will  be  obliged  to  spend  his  evenings  in  the 
drawing-room.' 
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I  need  not  have  disquieted  myself  on  the 
subject,  for  a  few  days  after  our  talk  Hubert 
had  a  letter  from  Biarritz.  The  poor  old  Vicar 
of  Brookfield,  who  had  been  dragging  on  a 
suffering  existence  for  the  last  three  years,  had 
succumbed  at  last  to  his  malady,  and  the  tidings 
of  his  death  reached  us.  Hubert  told  me  the 
news  very  gravely,  but  he  made  no  further 
comment  on  it,  neither  did  Aunt  Catherine 
when  I  went  across  that  morning. 

'  Mr.  Be  van  has  been  an  absentee  so  long 
that  people  will  not  miss  him,'  was  all  she  said  ; 
'  he  was  a  good  old  man,  but  somewhat  deficient 
in  energy.  I  think  the  people  like  Mr.  Leigh 
better.' 

It  seemed  good  taste  not  to  pursue  the 
subject.  I  was  quite  aware  that  the  living  was 
in  the  Squire's  gift  ;  indeed,  in  old  times  a 
Sefton  had  always  held  it.  The  Vicarage  was 
a  large  house,  but  was  sadly  in  need  of  repairs. 
The  Bevans,  who  had  no  children,  had  simply 
used  a  few  rooms  and  shut  up  the  remainder  ; 
in  fact,  Hubert  once  told  me  the  dilapidations 
would  be  immense,  and  it  would  take  hundreds 
of  pounds  to  make  it  habitable  for  a  large 
family.  He  and  Kitty  had  taken  a  dislike  to 
it  ;  they  had  never  thought  it  healthy,  and  the 
garden  was  thickly  wooded  and  very  damp. 
Hubert    once    declared    in    my    hearing    that 
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nothing  would  induce  him  to  leave  Fircroft. 
I  think  we  all  felt  a  little  unsettled  for  the  next 
two  days,  and  then  Hubert  called  me  into  his 
study,  and  told  me  a  little  sadly  that  the 
Squire  had  offered  him  the  living,  and  he  had 
accepted  it. 

*  And  you  are  really  the  Vicar  of  Brookfield  ?' 
I  asked  a  little  breathlessly,  but  somehow  I  did 
not  dare  to  congratulate  him. 

'  Yes,  dear.  Kitty  was  always  wishing  this 
to  happen,  but  we  thought  the  poor  old  Vicar 
would  last  for  years.  Lyndhurst  has  been 
most  generous  ;  he  wanted  to  take  most  of  the 
repairs  of  the  Vicarage  on  his  own  shoulders. 
He  declared  the  dilapidations  would  almost 
ruin  the  widow,  but  he  soon  saw  there  was  no 
necessity.  I  told  him,  Olga,  that  nothing  would 
induce  me  to  quit  Fircroft,  where  every  room 
is  sacred  to  me,  and  then  he  suggested  that 
I  should  live  here  rent  free.' 

'  I  always  forget  Mr.  Basil  is  our  landlord.' 

'  Of  course  I  declined  this  generous  proposi- 
tion. The  living  is  a  good  one,  and  with  the 
little  I  have  of  my  own  I  shall  have  sufficient 
without  taking  pupils.  One  thing  pleases  me 
much  :  Montague  will  remain  as  my  curate. 
There  is  to  be  a  mission  church  at  Braidley, 
and,  as  it  will  be  three  miles  off,  I  could  not. 
undertake  both  churches.' 
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*A  mission  church  at  Braidley  !  how  de- 
lighted Aunt  Catherine  will  be  !  This  has  been 
her  wish  for  years.' 

'  It  seems  to  be  the  Squire's  wish  too.  He 
tells  me  that  his  mother's  fortune  has  accumu- 
lated all  these  years,  that  she  has  been  hoarding 
her  money  for  him,  and  that  he  is  almost 
alarmed  to  find  how  rich  he  is,  and  so  he  has 
persuaded  her  that  this  church  at  Braidley  must 
be  built,  and  she  has  fallen  in  with  his  views. 
I  tell  you  this  in  confidence,  Olga — I  think 
Lyndhurst  means  it  as  a  thank-offering.' 

'  Is  Mr.  Montague  to  be  the  incumbent  ?' 

'  I  do  not  know  ;  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  at 
first  we  shall  work  it  together  ;  but  there  will 
be  plenty  of  time  to  make  up  our  minds.' 

'  May  I  speak  to  Aunt  Catherine  about  it  ?' 

'  Perhaps  you  had  better  wait  until  she  talks 
to  you  ;'  and  then  I  did  bring  myself  to  say  a 
word  of  congratulation  to  Hubert. 

'  Of  course  I  am  glad  about  it,'  he  said 
quietly,  but  there  was  no  gladness  in  his  face. 
Mt  is  a  relief  to  know  that  I  shall  spend  my 
life  at  Brookfield  ;  I  am  attached  to  the  people, 
and  I  love  Fircroft,  and  my  Kitty's  grave  is 
here ;  and  by-and-by,  when  the  children  can 
shift  for  themselves,  I  shall  perhaps  say  my 
Nunc  Dimittis.  God  grant  it !'  he  added  very 
sadlv. 
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Poor  Hubert!  the  wound  was  not  yet  begin- 
ning to  heal.  We  Leighs  were  a  faithful  race, 
singularly  tenacious  in  our  attachments.  It 
would  be  years  before  Hubert  would  reconcile 
himself  to  the  loss  of  his  Kitty,  before  he  would 
own  that  life  held  any  attractions  for  him. 

Aunt  Catherine  spoke  of  the  new  Vicar  the 
moment  she  saw  me. 

'  I  am  so  glad  it  is  all  settled,'  she  said,  as  we 
sat  in  the  old  English  garden  that  afternoon. 
*  Basil  did  not  take  long  to  make  up  his  mind  ; 
the  moment  he  read  Mrs.  Bevan's  note  he 
exclaimed,  ''  Now  Mr.  Leigh  can  have  the 
living."  ' 

'  I  am  so  pleased  you  did  not  mention  it  to 
him  first.' 

'  Oh  no  !  it  was  quite  his  own  idea.  He  has 
the  highest  opinion  of  your  brother ;  he  says 
he  is  so  humble-minded,  and  so  sincere  ;  and 
then  he  admires  him  for  the  way  he  bears  his 
trouble.  I  think  he  has  a  good  opinion  of  all 
the  Leighs.' 

'  I  am  glad  of  that.' 

'  Has  Mr.  Leigh  told  you  about  Basil's  plan 
— I  mean  the  church  for  Braidley  ?'  and  as  I 
nodded,  she  continued  eagerly,  '  That  was  not 
quite  his  own  idea  ;  it  grew  out  of  a  conversa- 
tion he  and  Mr.  Fleming  and  I  had  together  at 
Hastings.      Basil    was    grumbling    half   in    fun 
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about  his  money.  "  I  cannot  use  half,"  he  said, 
"  and  one  pony  is  enough  for  Reggie.  Lady- 
bird and  a  couple  of  hunters  for  my  own  use 
are  about  as  much  as  I  want  ;"  and  then  he 
added  more  seriously,  "  I  do  not  like  the  idea 
of  spending  it  all  on  myself,  and  if  I  only  knew 
some  object  !"  ''  Why  not  build  a  church  for 
Braidley  .^"  I  exclaimed,  and  Mr.  Fleming 
caught  up  the  notion  at  once,  and  so  did  Basil. 
I  had  to  tell  them  all  about  the  place,  and  how 
the  people  had  to  walk  three  miles  to  church, 
and  there  is  only  a  Dissenting  chapel  in  the 
place.  I  finished,  ''  And  all  the  poorer  people 
attend  that."  Well,  we  sat  up  until  midnight 
discussing  it,  and  when  I  bade  them  good- 
night Basil  followed  me  into  the  passage. 

'  ''  It  is  a  good  thought  of  yours.  Aunt 
Catherine,"  he  said  very  earnestly  ;  ''  a  church 
for  these  poor  people  will  be  just  the  thing. 
It  will  be  a  thank-offering  from  my  mother  and 
myself." 

*  "And  from  me,  too,"  I  implored  ;  for  the  pre- 
ceding evening  Mr.  Fleming  had  spoken  to  me, 
and  I  wanted  to  be  ready  with  my  Te  Deum 
too.  "  You  must  let  me  give  a  thousand  pounds, 
Basil."     And  after  a  little  he  consented.' 

*  And  it  is  to  be  begun  at  once  ?' 

*  Oh  yes  ;  Basil  has  seen  the  architect,  and 
the  site  is  all  ready.     Basil  is  not  one  to  let  the 
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grass  grow  under  his  feet — he  is  a  regular  Sefton 
in  that.  I  never  saw  such  energy  ;  he  works 
splendidly.  I  have  nothing  to  do  now,  and  he 
is  just  as  indefatigable  in  his  amusements — 
riding,  shooting,  tennis.  He  puts  his  heart 
into  everything.' 

*  And  yet  he  never  seems  tired.' 

'  Tired  !  The  word  is  not  in  his  vocabulary. 
He  certainly  has  a  magnificent  physique.  Only 
mental  worry  tires  Basil.  He  and  Reggie  are 
often  out  ridincT  before  breakfast.  After  break- 
fast  he  writes  his  letters,  looks  at  the  paper, 
talks  to  his  mother,  and  then,  perhaps,  goes 
riding  again.  In  the  afternoon,  if  anyone 
challenges  him,  he  is  quite  ready  for  a  game  of 
tennis  or  a  drive  in  his  dog-cart  ;  or  he  will 
run  over  to  Brighton,  and  have  a  dip  in  the  sea. 
Sometimes  he  is  a  little  sleepy  after  dinner,  but 
he  never  gives  in  to  it  ;  and  after  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  chat  with  us,  he  goes  off  to  the 
library  to  read.  I  tell  him  his  days  are  three 
times  as  long  as  other  people's.' 

'  I  never  saw  him  look  so  well.  But  he  is 
always  grave  now.' 

'  I  know  what  you  mean  ;  but  that  will  wear 
off  by  degrees.  At  times  he  is  still  a  little 
depressed — when  he  goes  to  see  Mr.  Barton, 
for  example.' 

*  Oh !  by-the-by,  how  is  that  poor  man  ?' 
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'  Better — certainly  better.  He  talks  a  great 
deal  about  Aline  still,  but  Basil  thinks  he  is 
more  cheerful  ;  he  takes  an  interest  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  evening  he  always  has  a  friend 
to  smoke  with  him.  Basil  means  to  take 
Reggie  one  day  to  see  him.  He  thinks  Mr. 
Barton  has  a  hankering  after  the  boy.' 

'  And  he  will  not  come  to  the  Hall  ?' 

*  No,  he  has  positively  declined  every  invita- 
tion. But  Becky  tells  Basil  that  he  is  never 
tired  of  talking  about  Allie's  fine  home.  He 
has  got  her  velvet  mantle  locked  up  in  a 
drawer,  and  sometimes  he  takes  Becky  to  see 
it.  "She  looked  like  a  queen  in  it,  didn't  she, 
Becky  ?"  he  would  say.  ''  Wasn't  it  grand  to 
see  her — and  the  diamonds  flashing  on  her 
fingers  }     And  to  think  it  was  my  girl  Allie  !"  ' 

I  met  Mr.  Basil  in  the  avenue  that  afternoon  ; 
he  was  in  his  tennis  flannels,  and  was  carrying 
his  racket.  He  looked  flushed  and  heated 
with  the  game,  for  it  was  a  July  afternoon,  but 
he  would  Insist  on  walking  with  me  to  the  gate 
at  Fircroft.  On  the  way  he  asked  me  what 
Aunt  Catherine  and  I  had  been  talking  about, 
and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  I  blurted 
out,  '  Braidley  Church,'  for  that  had  appeared  to 
me  the  important  item  in  the  conversation. 

He  seemed  a  little  taken  aback  at  this 
answer. 


so 
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'  I  hope  you  approved  ?'  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  twisting  his  racket  rather  nervously. 

*  I  think  it  a  lovely  idea,'  I  returned  warmly. 
He  turned  such  a  bright  face   on    me   as  I 

made  this  eloquent  remark. 

*  I  was  sure  you  would  like  it,  but  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  ask  you  ;  it  seemed  so  con- 
ceited to  mention  it,  don't  you  know.  But  all 
the  same,  I  was  dying  to  know  what  you  thought 
of  our  plan.' 

*  You  could  not  have  doubted  my  opinion  for 
a  moment.  Not  that  I  have  any  right  to  give 
it.' 

'  No  one  has  more  right,'  he  returned  impe- 
tuously. '  There  is  no  one  whose  opinion  I 
should  value  so  highly.'  And  then  he  added 
more  quietly,  and  with  a  sort  of  effort  :  '  I  always 
regard  you  as  a  special  friend,  Miss  Leigh.' 

'Oh  yes,  thank  you.'  And  then  I  said 
hurriedly  :  '  The  church  will  be  a  great  blessing 
to  Braidley.' 

'  I  hope  so  ;  it  seems  terribly  needed.'  And, 
half  laughing  :  '  It  will  be  a  blessing  to  me,  too, 
for  it  will  give  me  plenty  of  work.  Ladybird 
and  I  are  likely  to  be  tired  of  the  Braidley 
road.' 

'  You  ought  to  be  tired  now,  playing  tennis 
this  hot  afternoon.' 

'  Well,  Montao^ue  cried  off  at  last,  and  so  did 
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Vivian  ;  they  declared  they  could  not  play  any 
longer.  What  a  nice  fellow  Montague  is  !  Is 
he  not  ?  Harry  and  Jem  are  always  singing 
his  praises.  He  is  a  lucky  beggar,  too  ;  he 
talks  about  getting  married  next  summer.  Jem 
says  he  is  engaged  to  an  uncommonly  pretty 
girl,  and  she  is  nice  in  the  bargain.  Don't  you 
think  he  is  to  be  envied,  Miss  Leigh  ?' 

*  I — I  don't  know.  I  suppose  so,  if  she  is 
really  nice,'  for  Mr.  Basil's  manner  rather  con- 
fused me — it  was  half  mischievous,  half  serious. 
I  told  him  I  was  in  a  great  hurry,  but  he  did 
not  seem  to  believe  me,  and  he  talked  about 
Mr.  Montague  and  his  pretty  Barbara  all  the 
way  to  Fircroft. 

*  I  think  he  is  a  fellow  to  be  envied,'  he 
repeated. 

'  But  he  is  poor — they  will  both  be  poor,'  I 
said  rather  stupidly. 

'  Under  some  circumstances  poverty  is  an 
evil  that  can  be  lightly  borne.  With  youth, 
strength,  and  mutual  love,  they  will  not  need 
your  pity.'  And  then  he  gave  me  a  droll  look. 
'  I  don't  believe  you  would  be  more  prudent 
than  Barbara  Campbell,  under  the  circum- 
stances,' with  a  stress  on  the  last  words,  '  es- 
pecially if  you  saw  any  chance  of  making 
yourself  uncomfortable  for  somebody's  else 
sake.' 
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Now,  was  not  that  a  pretty  compliment  to 
my  unselfishness  on  Mr.  Basil's  part,  though 
he  took  off  his  hat  and  left  me  the  moment  he 
had  said  it,  as  though  he  feared  a  reproof  on 
my  part  ? 


CHAPTER  XIII 


A    VIOLET    IX    SEPTEMBER. 


'  Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend, 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend.' 

Goldsmith. 

'  My  love  is  like  the  steadfast  sun, 
Or  streams  that  deepen  as  they  run  ; 
I  think  thee,  wedded  wife  of  mine. 
The  best  of  all  that's  not  Divine.' 

Those  summer  days  passed  all  too  quickly. 
July  came,  then  August,  with  its  ripe  golden 
days  and  balmy  nights,  and  then  September ; 
and  from  that  time  I  began  to  count  the  hours 
as  jealously  as  a  miser.  Aunt  Catherine  made 
all  her  arrangements  very  quietly.  To  my  dis- 
appointment, the  wedding  was  not  to  be  at 
Brookfield  ;  but  when  she  told  me  her  reasons, 
I  could  not  but  own  she  was  right.  She  and 
Mr.  Fleming  wished  the  ceremony  to  be  as 
quiet  as  possible.  Aunt  Catherine's  position  in 
the  county,  her  great  popularity  in  the  village, 
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would  have  brought  crowds  of  her  richer  and 
poorer  neighbours  to  Brookfield  Church  ;  the 
school  children  would  have  strewn  flowers,  and 
the  churchyard  would  have  been  lined  with 
friendly  faces. 

'  We  cannot  face  it,  Olga,'  she  said  decidedly. 
'We  are  not  young  people,  and  we  must  be 
married  in  our  own  way  ;'  and  then  she  told  me 
her  plans. 

Mrs.  Lyndhurst  would  not  be  at  the  wedding 
under  any  circumstances  ;  but  on  the  morning 
before  the  eventful  day,  Aunt  Catherine  and  I 
and  Marsden  were  to  go  to  a  quiet  family  hotel 
near  Berkeley  Square.  The  rooms  were  already 
taken.  Mr.  Basil  would  join  us  early  the  next 
morning  ;  and  Jem,  whose  tutorship  was  just 
over,  had  permission  to  meet  us  at  the  church. 
There  would  be  no  one  else  except  the  lawyer 
who  was  to  give  Aunt  Catherine  away,  and  she 
and  Mr.  Fleming  intended  to  drive  straight 
from  the  church  to  the  station  en  route  for  the 
English  Lakes.  They  were  to  be  married  at  a 
church  near  Baker  Street  by  an  old  college 
friend  of  Mr.  Fleming's.  Who  would  have 
thought  one  of  the  ladies  of  Brookfield  Hall 
would  have  married  so  quietly,  nay  humbly  ? 

It  did  me  good  to  see  Aunt  Catherine's 
gentle  composure  during  those  last  few  days. 
There  was  much  to  do,  many  to  whom  she  had 
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to  say  good-bye  ;  but  she  fulfilled  every  duty 
without  haste  or  flurry,  overlooking  no  one, 
but  giving  to  each  one  their  due.  She  said 
very  little  about  herself  and  the  future.  I  think 
her  happiness  lay  too  deep  for  speech;  but  there 
was  a  serenity — a  quiet  content — in  her  looks 
that  spoke  volumes.  She  seemed  hardly  to 
regret  bidding  good-bye  to  her  beautiful  home. 

'  I  shall  be  often  here — we  shall  be  often 
here,'  she  corrected  herself ;  '  and  it  is  Basil's 
house,  not  mine.'  And  once  she  said  a  word 
that  gave  a  clue  to  everything  :  '  There  is 
nothing  to  regret ;  everything  is  as  it  should  be. 
I  have  no  room  for  anything  but  thankfulness. 
My  one  thought  is  to  make  up  to  him  for  all 
the  years  of  happiness  he  has  lost.' 

We  had  one  last  long  talk  the  evening  before 
she  left  the  Hall.  I  had  been  there  most  of 
the  day  helping  Marsden.  Aunt  Catherine  had 
left  us  pretty  much  to  ourselves.  She  had  been 
sitting  with  Mrs.  Lyndhurst  and  walking  with 
Mr.  Basil ;  but  after  dinner,  instead  of  joining 
the  others  in  the  drawing-room,  she  called  me 
into  her  dressing-room. 

'  Virginia  has  talked  enough,'  she  said  quietly, 
*  and  Basil  and  I  have  said  all  we  want  to  say 
to  each  other ;  and  now  it  is  your  turn,  Olga, 
for  to-morrow  I  shall  only  be  thinking  of  myself, 
and  shall  not  have  a  thought  to  spare  for  any- 
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one  ;'  and  then  she  began  giving  me  advice  in 
her  wise,  kindly  way,  mentioning  all  my  little 
difficulties  one  by  one,  and  giving  me  her  ideas 
how  each  one  should  be  met.  *  You  must 
promise  me  one  thing,'  she  went  on,  when  she 
had  drawn  from  me  another  confession  or  two  : 
'  promise  me  that  I  shall  not  be  less  to  you  at 
Leeds  than  I  am  at  the  Hall.  Your  weekly 
letter  must  tell  me  everything  about  yourself. 
I  must  still  share  your  life  as  much  as  I  have 
always  done.' 

Was  it  not  sweet  of  her  to  say  this  ? 

'  And  you  must  not  let  Virginia  miss  me  too 
much.  Of  course  I  do  not  expect  you  to  pay 
her  a  daily  visit  with  all  your  home  duties. 
That  would  be  asking  too  much  ;  but,  indeed, 
I  need  not  speak  about  this,  for  I  know  you 
will  not  neglect  her,  and  we  have  already  decided 
that  for  the  present  your  brother  must  be  your 
first  duty.' 

'  Not  only  for  the  present,'  I  murmured  ;  but 
she  took  no  notice  of  this  little  speech. 

'  I  am  glad  you  will  have  Reggie  every  day. 
It  will  make  you  happier,  will  it  not  ?  My  dear, 
what  I  am  going  to  say  will  sound  a  little  un- 
feeling, for  I  know  you  are  sad  to-night  with 
the  prospect  of  losing  me,  and  I  ought  in  my 
sympathy  to  be  sad,  too ;  but  I  cannot  be — I 
am  far  too  happy  about  you.' 
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What  a  strange  speech  !  and  my  heart  was 
so  full,  too.  I  could  hardly  keep  the  tears 
back. 

*  Am  I  bewildering  you  ?  What  a  reproachful 
look,  Olga  !  Oh,  I  cannot  explain  myself — at 
least,  not  fully  ;  but  at  least  I  can  say  this,  that 
I  am  leaving  you  In  the  safe  path  of  duty.' 

*  Oh,  If  you  mean  that !'  in  a  relieved  tone,  for 
of  course  she  was  speaking  of  Hubert. 

'  My  dear,  the  last  time  I  gave  my  village 
Bible-class,  we  were  reading  that  striking  passage 
about  the  Israelites  crossing  the  Red  Sea.  I 
know  no  lesson  so  suggestive,  so  pregnant  with 
meaning  to  all  of  us.  Do  you  remember  the 
situation — how  they  were  shut  in — entangled 
— enemies  behind  and  raging  waves  before  ; 
and  the  message  came  "  Stand  still !"  ?' 

'  Well  ?'  for  she  had  paused  here,  with  a  sort 
of  solemnity  In  her  manner. 

'  '^  Stand  still  !"  Could  anything  be  safer  ? 
Wait — watch — until  the  path  opens  ;  It  is  now 
closed  ;  and  then,  as  the  waves  rolled  back, 
"  Go  forward  !"  ' 

'  Oh,  I  see.' 

*  Are  you  sure  that  you  see  ? — are  you  sure 
you  take  in  all  the  meaning  ?  You  are  "  stand- 
ing still "  now,  just  doing  your  work  from  day 
to  day.  Never  mind  how  you  like  It,  how  long 
it  is  to  last.     Never  mind  If  you  see  no  hope  or 
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vestige  of  a  change.  How  can  you  until  the 
way  opens — until  you  hear  the  "  Go  forward  " 
spoken  and  approved  by  your  own  conscience  ? 
Darling,  do  you  think  you  understand  now  ?' 

'  Yes,  yes  ;'  but  I  said  it  with  tears.  I  felt  a 
choking  sensation  that  this  was  not  the  life  I 
wanted. 

'  And  so,'  drawing  me  closer  to  her,  '  I  do 
not  fear  to  leave  you.  I  love  you  too  well  to 
rob  you  of  the  sweet  privilege  of  sharing  your 
brother's  burthens.  Your  after-life  will  be  all 
the  brighter  for  the  knowledge  that  )ou  have 
done  your  duty.  But  now  we  have  talked 
enough,  and  Basil  will  be  wondering  what  has 
become  of  me.  1  am  going  to  send  you  home 
now  ;  but  you  will  come  very  early  in  the 
morning.' 

I  promised  this  without  difficulty,  for  I  knew 
Hubert  would  be  too  willing  to  spare  me.  I 
was  glad  to  escape  without  encountering  Mr. 
Basil  again,  for  I  was  ashamed  that  he  should 
see  the  marks  of  tears  on  my  face.  It  seemed 
so  selfish  to  fret  when  Aunt  Catherine  was  so 
happy. 

As  I  walked  down  the  avenue  I  thought  how 
strange  it  was  that  she  had  never  once  mentioned 
Mr.  Basil,  or  expressed  any  sorrow  in  leaving 
him  or  Reggie.  Love  must  be  a  wonderful 
thing,  I  thought,  if  it  made  people  forget  their 
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nearest  and  dearest ;  and  then  I  checked  this 
thought,  as  though  it  wronged  her.  She  had 
her  reasons.  Perhaps  she  was  feeling  it  all  the 
time,  although  she  forbore  to  speak  of  it.  Siie 
certainly  loved  them  both  dearly.  Mr.  Basil 
had  been  away  a  great  deal  this  summer.  I 
had  once  expressed  my  surprise  to  Aunt 
Catherine  that  he  should  care  to  leave  her  ;  but 
she  had  replied  rather  more  curtly  than  usual 
that  it  was  by  her  wish  that  he  had  done  so  ; 
that  the  change  was  good  for  him. 

So  there  had  been  grouse-shooting  and  salmon- 
fishine  and  even  deer-stalking^  in  Scotland  for 
nearly  five  weeks,  and  Mr.  Basil  only  returned 
to  the  Hall  three  or  four  days  before  the 
wedding  ;  indeed,  I  had  not  seen  him  before 
that  evening.  He  seemed  in  excellent  spirits, 
said  he  had  had  splendid  weather  and  plenty  of 
sport,  and  was  now  going  to  settle  down  for  the 
winter.  He  did  not  look  quite  pleased  as  1 
gave  an  incredulous  smile  at  this  piece  of  infor- 
mation. 

'  I  believe  you  think  I  like  rushing  about 
better  than  staying  at  home,'  he  said,  in  rather 
a  piqued  voice.  '  You  are  wrong  if  you  think 
so.  I  never  want  to  stir  from  the  Hall.  I  am 
happier  here  than  anywhere ;'  and  though  I 
found  this  difficult  to  believe,  I  dared  not  say 
another  word,  for  he  seemed  rather  touchy  on 
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the  subject,  and  Aunt  Catherine  interposed 
somewhat  hastily  with  a  question  as  to  whether 
he  had  found  her  a  piece  of  white  heather. 

Mr.  Basil  had  been  a  little  silent  all  the  rest 
of  dinner-time,  and  I  wondered  more  than 
once  why  my  incredulity  about  his  settling 
down  had  eiven  him  offence.  I  know  I  tried 
hard  to  draw  him  into  conversation  by  all  sorts 
of  little  appeals ;  but  he  answered  me  each  time 
so  gravely  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him 
alone,  and  after  that  Aunt  Catherine  had  called 
me  to  her  dressing-room. 

But  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  about  it 
when  1  went  up  to  the  Hall  the  next  morning. 
The  servants  were  bringing  down  the  luggage, 
and  he  told  me  that  Aunt  Catherine  was  with 
his  mother. 

'  My  mother  is  a  little  low  this  morning,'  he 
said  ;  '  that  is  why  I  am  going  to  stop  with  her 
instead  of  giving  you  and  Aunt  Catherine  the 
pleasure  of  my  company  up  to  town  ;'  and  here 
he  waited  for  me  to  contradict  him,  but  I  had 
not  the  spirit  of  a  mouse  this  morning,  and  he 
might  have  said  what  he  liked  unchallenged. 
I  suppose  he  saw  this,  for  he  went  on  sedately  : 
'  I  grumbled  at  first  when  Aunt  Catherine  made 
the  arrangement.  I  thought  she  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  me,  but  now  I  see  she  is  right  ;  my 
mother  will  require  cheering  up.      I   am  going 
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to  take  her  for  a  drive  presently,  and  we  will 
get  some  lunch  at  that  pretty  old  inn  out  by 
Yatton  ;  and  I  will  show  her  the  village  and  the 
churchyard,  and  when  the  horses  have  had  a 
rest,  we  will  drive  back  to  dinner.' 

'  Will  Reggie  go,  too  ?' 

'  Oh  yes  ;  Reggie  will  go,  too  ;'  and  then  he 
did  look  a  little  mischievous,  as  though  he  longed 
to  say  something,  but  just  then  Aunt  Catherine 
came  in,  looking  somewhat  agitated  ;  the  parting 
with  her  sister  after  all  these  years  had  doubt- 
less tried  her. 

Mrs.  Lyndhurst  would  not  have  spared  her 
feelings  ;  and  even  Aunt  Catherine's  gentle 
serenity  had  given  way  for  a  moment.  It  was 
then  that  Mr.  Basil  came  to  her  aid  ;  he  asked 
her  in  a  low  voice  if  she  were  ready,  and  as  she 
seemed  hardly  able  to  answer  him,  he  said 
cheerfully  that  it  was  no  use  losing  the  train, 
and  he  wanted  the  carriaoe  to  take  his  mother 
to  Yatton,  and  would  she  please  put  on  her 
gloves  ?  But  before  they  were  buttoned  he  had 
drawn  her  hand  through  his  arm. 

'  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,'  he  observed  ; 
'  you  must  just  shake  hands  with  Mrs.  Larkins 
and  Bennet ;'  but  he  hurried  her  off  before  poor 
Mrs.  Larkins  could  say  a  word. 

I  saw  Aunt  Catherine  look  back  at  the  Hall 
through  her  tears,  and  then  she  pressed   Mr. 
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Basil's  hand.  I  could  not  hear  what  she  said 
to  him,  but  he  coloured  and  looked  down,  and 
there  was  a  moved  expression  on  his  face.  1 
looked  away  at  once,  and  tried  not  to  listen. 
Presently  Aunt  Catherine  addressed  me  ;  she 
wanted  me  to  remind  her  of  something:  when 
we  got  to  Victoria.  She  had  regained  her 
composure.  As  we  stood  together  on  the 
platform  she  gave  some  messages  to  Mr. 
Basil. 

*  Tell  Mrs.  Larkins  that  I  was  too  much  upset 
to  speak  to  her  just  then,'  she  said.  '  There 
was  no  hurry,  after  all.  We  have  time  to  wait, 
you  see.' 

'  The  Hall  clock  must  be  fast,'  returned  Mr. 
Basil  gravely.  He  had  the  audacity  to  add, 
'  .^fter  all,  it  is  a  good  fault  ;  but  I  may  as  well 
tell  Bennet  to  regulate  it.  Ah,  there  comes  the 
train  !  Miss  Leigh,  I  shall  put  Aunt  Catherine 
in  your  charge  now  ;'  and  he  bade  her  an  affec- 
tionate adieu. 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  very  quietly.  We 
had  a  late  luncheon.  In  the  afternoon  Mr. 
Fleming  was  expected,  and  I  went  up  to 
Marsden.  But  in  a  little  while  Aunt  Catherine 
came  in  search  of  me.  She  said  they  were 
going  to  evensong  at  All  Saints',  Margaret's 
Street,  and  she  wished  me  to  come,  too. 

What  a  quiet,  tranquil  hour   that  was  !  how 
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infinitely  more  soothing  than  the  ordinary 
bustle  before  a  weddinor  I  It  made  one  feel 
better  to  be  near  those  two,  who,  after  their 
sorely  tried  lives,  had  attained  their  hearts* 
desire.  Ah,  well !  youth  is  good,  and  long 
waiting  is  sad  ;  but  were  they  any  less  happy 
that  all  those  years  they  had  done  their  duty  ? 
The  eveninof  sunshine  was  streaminsf  down  on 
the  knot  of  worshippers,  and  as  it  lighted  up 
Aunt  Catherine's  sweet  face,  and  I  noticed  Mr. 
Fleming's  calm,  reverent  manner  as  he  made 
the  responses,  I  knew  no  hearts  were  more 
glad  than  theirs — that  a  richer  aftermath  in  this 
world's  gleaning  had  never  been  known. 

They  parted  very  quietly  after  this.  Mr. 
Fleming  was  to  dine  and  sleep  at  the  house  of 
his  friend,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Jude's.  He  just 
walked  with  us  to  the  door  of  our  hotel  and 
left  us  there. 

Aunt  Catherine  remained  in  her  own  room 
until  dinner-time.  There  was  very  little  talk 
between  us  that  evening.  She  asked  me  to 
take  my  book,  but  I  noticed  that  hers  was  on 
her  lap  unopened,  and  when  the  twilight  closed 
in  her  abstraction  was  so  great  that  she  did  not 
notice  that  I  could  not  see  to  read,  and  I  was 
so  fearful  of  disturbing  her  that  I  sat  quite 
motionless.  She  rose  at  last  in  a  little  hurry 
and  accused  herself  of  selfishness. 
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'  I  will  ring  for  lights,'  she  said  apologetically. 
*  My  dear,  I  fear  you  are  having  a  dull  evening  ; 
but  you  will  have  Jem  to-morrow.  Shall  you 
mind  if  I  go  to  my  own  room  now  ?  You  have 
been  very  good,  but  there  are  times  when  one 
must  be  alone.' 

It  was  certainly  a  little  surprise  to  me  the 
next  morning  when,  on  coming  down  to  our 
late  breakfast — Aunt  Catherine  had  proposed  a 
late  breakfast — I  found  Mr.  Basil  standing  at 
the  window.  He  gave  me  a  critical  look  as  he 
shook  hands. 

*  Is  it  allowable  to  make  a  remark  ?'  he 
asked.  'It  is  such  a  relief  not  to  see  you  in 
black.      It  is  quite  a  rest  to  one's  mind.' 

'  This  is  Aunt  Catherine's  choice,'  I  answered 
shyly  ;  '  she  has  given  me  the  dress,  so  I  do  not 
mind  your  admiring  it.' 

'  And  I  do  admire  it  very  much,'  he  inter- 
rupted. 

But  I  was  not  going  to  let  him  go  on  like  that. 

'  Pray,  have  you  tlown  here,  Mr.  Basil  ?' 

'  Well,  not  exactly  ;  but  I  took  the  first  train, 
for  I  meant  all  along  to  breakfast  with  you  and 
Aunt  Catherine.  I  thought  you  might  want 
me  to  keep  up  your  spirits  ;'  and  then  he  checked 
himself,  for  the  waiter  was  bringing  in  the 
coffee,  and  Aunt  Catherine  was  following  him. 

She  did  not  seem  at  all  surprised  to  see  Mr. 
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Basil,  only  a  faint  blush  came  to  her  cheek 
when  she  heard  him  tell  me  in  a  very  audible 
whisper  that  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
nice,  though  the  only  notice  she  took  of  it  was 
to  tell  us  to  come  to  breakfast.  I  think  Mr. 
Basil  was  the  only  one  who  talked  much,  but  it 
struck  me  that  he  was  not  really  in  such  good 
spirits,  only  he  made  an  effort  to  appear  so.  I 
heard  afterwards  that  he  had  dreaded  the  day, 
and  that  he  had  to  keep  himself  well  in  hand 
to  go  through  the  service.  Poor  fellow !  it 
must  have  been  a  painful  ordeal  to  him,  for  he 
had  never  attended  any  wedding  but  his  own. 
Aunt  Catherine  was  very  silent.  Once  or  twice 
she  started  when  Mr.  Basil  addressed  her  ;  it 
was  evident  her  thoughts  were  far  away.  By- 
and-by  I  whispered  to  him  not  to  disturb  her, 
and  then  he  took  the  hint,  and  talked  only  to 
me,  until  she  rose  and  said  that  it  was  time  to 
get  ready  for  church.  I  went  into  her  room 
presently  to  tell  her  the  carriage  was  at  the 
door,  and  that  Mr.  Cardew,  the  family  lawyer, 
was  waiting  for  her.  She  was  standing  by  the 
window,  ready  dressed,  with  her  little  prayer- 
book  in  her  hand.  The  dark-gray  silk  seemed 
to  harmonize  exactly  with  her  quiet,  tranquil 
face.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  me  with  her 
old  smile. 

'  I  am  ready,'  she  said  gently  ;  '  and  I  think  I 
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am  not  so  nervous  as  you.  What  makes  you 
look  so  pale,  Olga  ?  You  want  your  old  colour 
to  match  that  pretty  dress.' 

It  was  only  a  few  minutes'  drive.  Jem  was 
at  the  church-door  to  receive  us.  He  looked 
bright  and  well,  and  gave  me  an  approving  nod 
as  I  joined  him.  H(t  and  Mr.  Basil  and  I 
sat  together.  Ah,  well  !  I  have  seen  many 
weddings  since,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  I  never 
saw  one  more  to  my  taste  than  that  wedding 
in  that  empty  church  ;  and  yet  the  bride  was 
elderly,  and  the  bridegroom  gray-haired  and 
worn.  But  as  I  heard  the  tender  solemnity  of 
those  two  voices,  as  they  exchanged  vows  that 
had  been  forbidden  in  vouth,  I  felt  no  union 
could  be  more  blessed  and  perfect  than  theirs. 
We  followed  them  into  the  vestry.  Aunt 
Catherine  was  siLrnin*^  her  name,  and  her 
husband  was  standing  beside  her.  She  laid 
down  her  pen  to  greet  us.  Mr.  Basil  came 
first;  then  she  held  out  her  hands  to  me,  and 
offered  her  cheek  to  Jem. 

We  were  onl)-  a  few  minutes  with  her.  Just 
at  the  last  she  put  her  hand  on  my  arm. 

*  Remember  our  talk,  Olga.  Be  good,  be 
brave ;  above  all,  be  happy,  and  God  bless 
you!'  Then  she  turned  to  Mr.  Fleming,  'I 
am  ready,  Robert.  I  have  not  kept  you  wait- 
ing, have  I  ?     Where  is  Basil  ?' 
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'  He  has  gone  outside  to  see  the  last  of  us.' 

But  I  heard  no  more  :  she  was  gone — my 
dear  Aunt  Catherine  was  gone.  My  tears  were 
falling  fast  as  I  walked  down  the  empty  aisle 
beside  Jem.  Mr.  Basil  was  looking  for  us.  To 
my  relief,  he  took  no  notice  of  me,  and  ad- 
dressed Jem  in  a  cheerful,  off-hand  fashion. 

'  There  is  no  eradicating  the  remnants  of 
superstition  from  an  uncultured  mind.  Marsden 
is  an  excellent  creature,  but  she  has  the  faults 
of  her  class.  Would  you  believe  it,  Leigh,  she 
had  secreted  a  satin  slipper  to  throw  after  the 
carriage  for  luck !  I  caught  her  in  the  act — I 
did,  indeed.  I  thought  Mr.  Cardew  looked 
amused.  She  has  gone  back  to  the  hotel  to 
collect  the  things  and  settle  the  bill.  And 
now  what  shall  we  do  with  ourselves  ?* 

^We  may  as  well  get  some  luncheon  first,* 
suggested  Jem  briskly. 

'  The  very  thing  I  was  going  to  propose. 
Look  here,  you  two  are  going  to  be  my  guests. 
There  is  a  first-rate  restaurant  a  stone's-throw 
from  here,  and  we  must  have  some  champagne 
to  drink  the  health  of  the  happy  couple.' 

It  was  no  use  my  uttering  a  feeble  protest 
against  the  champagne  ;  Mr.  Basil  was  deter- 
mined to  have  his  way. 

How  I  wished  I  could  have  enjoyed  the  little 
feast  !  he   and   Jem   were  so  kind,   so   gay,   so 
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bent  on  cheerinor  me.  We  had  a  little  table  to 
ourselves  in  a  window  overlooking  the  street. 
I  was  still  in  my  wedding  garb — neither  of 
them  would  hear  of  my  changing  my  dress. 
Black  should  not  be  worn  that  day,  they  said. 

On  our  way  to  the  restaurant  Mr.  Basil 
bought  me  some  lovely  flowers.  The  luncheon 
he  ordered  was  most  luxurious.  He  consulted 
Jem  gravely  about  the  champagne  ;  there 
must  be  dessert — fruit,  coffee  ;  there  was  no 
end  to  his  munificence.  And  afterwards  he 
bought  bonbons  for  Reggie  and  our  children, 
until  I  implored  him  seriously  to  desist. 

It  was  impossible  to  remain  silent  or  de- 
pressed under  such  circumstances.  I  never 
could  resist  Jem's  fun,  and  it  pleased  me  to  see 
how  well  he  got  on  with  Mr.  Basil.  After  all, 
I  was  young.  The  sun  was  shining.  Who 
could  withstand  the  mingled  influence  of  sun- 
shine, kindness,  and  flowers  ?  I  began  to  listen 
to  their  stories,  to  talk  myself,  to  laugh.  Jem 
patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  it  was  the 
champagne,  but  I  knew  better — it  was  the  kind 
consideration  that  had  shielded  me,  the  un- 
spoken sympathy,  the  generous  effort  to  be  gay. 
How  could  I  refuse  to  smile  and  be  happy  ? 

1  think  Mr.  Basil  was  a  little  disappointed 
when  he  found  we  were  not  going  back  with 
him  to  Brookfield  ;  but  Jem  had  begged  me  to 
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wait  for  a  later  train  :  he  wanted  to  introduce 
me  to  his  friends,  the  Campbells.  I  found  he 
had  set  his  heart  on  this  little  plan.  I  should 
not  be  tired,  he  would  treat  me  to  a  hansom. 
He  had  said  something  about  it  yesterday, 
when  he  was  dining  at  Addison  Road,  and  the 
girls  had  begged  him  to  bring  me  over  to  tea. 

Yes,  I  am  sure  that  INIr.  Basil  was  disap- 
pointed ;  but  of  course  he  would  not  interfere 
with  Jem's  plans.  Jem  was  looking  so  eager 
about  it,  so  desirous  of  conveying  to  me  the 
exact  message  that  had  been  sent,  and  in  such 
visible  anxiety  lest  any  obstacle  should  be 
raised,  that  one  could  not  thwart  him. 

It  was  rather  irksome  to  me  to  go  among 
strangers  on  such  a  day.  I  would  far  rather 
have  gone  back  quietly  to  Brookfield,  but  I 
would  not  hint  this  to  Jem.  So  after  a  time 
Mr.  Basil  sent  for  a  hansom,  but  I  thought  he 
looked  a  little  dull  walking  down  Regent  Street 
alone.  I  told  Jem  that  I  wished  he  could  have 
come  too,  but  he  said  he  could  not  have  taken 
such  a  liberty  with  Mrs.  Campbell. 

Jem  talked  about  the  family  as  we  drove 
along.  I  found  he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of 
them  from  time  to  time.  I  began  to  have  my 
suspicions.  Violet's  name  was  never  once  men- 
tioned— it  was  Miss  Barbara  or  Miss  Lillie. 

I  waited  vainly  to  hear  the  eldest  sister  men- 
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tioned.  Presently  he  said,  *  Miss  Campbell 
played  a  great  deal  of  classical  music/  but  his 
tone  was  a  little  constrained.  I  began  to  be 
eager  to  see  this  Violet,  for  it  might  be  that 
Jem — well,  one  never  knew  whether  young 
men  of  his  age  were  really  in  earnest. 

The  Campbells  lived  in  a  large  old-fashioned 
house  standing  back  from  the  main-road  ;  the 
bio-  double  drawing-room  into  which  we  were  at 
once  ushered  seemed  very  full  of  girls — alarm- 
in<dy  so.  There  were  girls  in  hats  and  without 
hats  ;  girls  with  rackets,  and  other  girls  with 
teacups  in  their  hands  ;  but  my  fears  for  Jem's 
future  peace  of  mind  subsided  when  I  found  a 
few  of  them  were  neighbours.  A  stout,  ladylike 
woman,  with  a  very  soft  voice,  received  us  ;  and 
a  very  pretty  girl — whom  she  called  Gipsy  and 
Jem  called  Miss  Barbara,  and  who  was  Mr. 
Montague's  fiancee,  brought  me  a  cup  of  tea  ; 
and  another  younger  and  fairer  one,  with  a 
comical  litde  turned-up  nose,  tried  to  tempt  me 
with  various  sorts  of  cake. 

I  sat  and  tried  to  answer  Mrs.  Campbell's 
civil  inquiries.  Jem  had  told  them  about  the 
wedding,  and  Miss  Barbara  and  her  younger 
sisters  plied  me  with  questions.  It  was  pleasant, 
but  rather  fatiguing,  and  all  the  time  a  buzz  of 
girlish  voices  and  laughter  seemed  to  fill  the 
room. 
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Jem  was  in  the  middle  of  a  bevy  of  girls  ;  he 
was  haranguing  them,  teacup  in  hand,  and  was 
very  much  at  his  ease.  I  took  advantage 
of  a  lull  in  the  conversation  to  ask  Miss 
Barbara  if  her  sister  Violet  were  in  the 
room. 

'  Oh  no/  she  replied  ;  'she  is  playing  tennis. 
Vi  is  our  best  player  ;  but  the  set  will  soon  be 
over.  I  come  next  to  Vi.  Wasn't  it  imperti- 
nent of  me  to  get  engaged  before  her  ?  Lillie 
comes  next.'  So  the  young  lady  with  the  nez 
retrousse  was  Lillie.  '  Then  Emily  and  Maud. 
Maud  is  in  short  frocks,  you  see.' 

'  And  the  rest  are  friends  T 

'  Yes,  or  cousins.  We  have  cousins  by  the 
dozen  ;'  and  so  she  chattered  on. 

I  was  mightily  pleased  with  this  litde  Miss 
Barbara  ;  she  was  so  naive  and  bright — in  fact, 
they  seemed  a  nice  ,  family.  A  few  minutes 
later  Jem's  voice  startled  me  out  of  a  dream. 
My  thoughts  had  flown  to  Aunt  Catherine. 

'  Olga,  Miss  Campbell  wishes  to  be  intro- 
duced to  you  ;'  and  there  was  a  young  lady,  in 
a  sailor  hat,  standing  by  Jem,  with  very  soft, 
gray  eyes,  and  an  open,  frank  face,  that  I 
thought  extremely  taking;  and  yet  it  was  not 
pretty — oh  no,  not  in  the  least  pretty. 

'  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come  to  us.  I 
am  sure  you  must  be  tired,'  she  said,  in  a  clear, 
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decided  voice  that  was  pleasant  like  her  face. 
*  Weddings  are  trying  things,  especially  if  one 
is  much  interested  in  them.  Your  sister 
certainly  looks  tired,  Mr.  Leigh.  The  room 
is  hot,  and  all  those  girls  are  so  noisy  ;  perhaps 
a  turn  in  the  garden  would  be  refreshing.' 

I  hailed  this  at  once,  and  Jem  accompanied  us, 
of  course.  I  knew  how  it  was  as  I  paced  up  and 
down  between  those  two.  Violet  Campbell 
would  be  just  the  sort  of  girl  to  suit  Jem  ;  he 
would  not  care  for  beauty — not  actual  beauty. 
Miss  Barbara  was  the  acknowledged  belle  of 
the  Campbell  family.  An  amiable,  sprightly 
girl,  with  no  nonsense  in  her,  and  plenty  of 
character,  would  be  more  in  Jem's  line.  I  felt 
I  should  like  her  immensely.  She  was  not 
specially  clever ;  there  was  nothing  original  in 
her  remarks  ;  but  she  was  clear-witted  and  kind- 
hearted,  and  could  oppose  Jem's  sarcasm  with  a 
gentle  raillery  that  evidently  suited  him  exactly. 
I  began  to  think  that  I  admired  her  very  much 
before  we  took  our  leave.  I  liked  her  clear 
complexion,  glowing  with  health — the  dimple  in 
her  cheek,  the  particular  shade  of  her  brown 
hair ;  and  she  had  a  pretty  figure,  too.  We 
stayed  as  long  as  we  could,  and  then  Jem  put 
me  into  another  hansom. 

*  We  shall  only  just  do  it,'  he  said.  '  I  wasted 
a  good   three   minutes  looking  for  my  hat.      I 
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hope  you  are  not  tired,  Olga  ;  but  you  can  rest 
tc-morrow.' 

'Jem,'  I  whispered,  for  I  had  got  him  safe, 
and  he  could  not  escape,  '  I  know  why  you 
wanted  me  to  go  ;  and  I  like  them  all,  but  I 
like  your  Violet  best.' 

'  Hush !'  he  said,  flushing  up  to  his  forehead, 
and  looking  more  bashful  than  I  ever  saw  Jem 
look  before.  '  She  is  not  my  Violet  yet ;  I 
wish  she  were  ;  but  I  mean  to  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  get  her.  Do  you  think — do  you 
think — I  shall  have  any  chance  by-and-by  ?' 
But  I  need  not  repeat  my  answer,  or  the  long 
talk  that  followed,  and  that  lasted  all  the  way 
to  Brookfield. 

It  was  quite  late  —  nearly  ten — when  we 
walked  out  of  the  station  ;  but  my  flowers  were 
still  quite  fresh.  As  we  came  near  Fircroft  a 
tall  figure  loomed  in  view.  It  was  Mr.  Basil 
smoking  his  cigar  under  the  trees  ;  he  seemed 
on  the  look-out  for  us. 

'  Are  you  quite  done  up.  Miss  Leigh  ?'  he 
asked  at  once.  '  I  thought  I  would  take  a 
stroll  in  this  direction  ;  I  knew  you  would  be 
late.  So  you  have  not  thrown  away  the  flowers 
yet  ?' 

*  We  have  had  a  first-rate  day,'  returned  Jem 
volubly.      '  Olga  has  behaved  like  a  brick.     She 
has  not  given  in,  but   I   should   think  she  has 
VOL.    III.  58 
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had  just  enough  of  it.  Don't  let  ns  keep  you 
standing  out  here,  Olga.  I  shall  just  smoke  a 
pipe  with  Lyndhurst  before  I  turn  in.' 

'  Very  well,'  I  returned,  obeying  this  hint ; 
but  Mr.  Basil  followed  me  inside  the  gate  to 
ask  if  I  were  not  very,  very  tired. 

'  My  mother  hopes  to  see  you  to-morrow,'  he 
said  ;  *  but  I  shall  tell  her  not  to  expect  you 
too  early.'  And  then  he  asked  me  for  a  little 
piece  of  heliotrope,  and  of  course  I  could  not 
refuse  him. 

Oh,  how  tired  I  was!  When  Hubert  saw  my 
face,  he  would  not  let  me  speak  a  word. 

*  The  Squire  has  been  here,  and  has  told  me 
all  about  it,'  he  said.  '  Go  to  bed,  you  poor 
child !  and  have  a  good  long  sleep.' 

But,  after  all,  I  was  not  too  tired  to  put  my 
flowers  in  water,  or  to  think  of  Aunt  Catherine 
as  I  laid  my  head  on  the  pillow  ;  and  I  was  not 
nearly  so  unhappy  as  I  expected  to  be — every- 
one was  so  kind ! 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A     NEW     year's     gift. 

'  I  love  you  the  better  since  your  perplexities  have  become 
known  to  me.'  '  6"/.  Ronatis  WelV 

'  Thou  hast  the  secret  of  my  heart ; 
Forgive,  be  generous,  and  depart.' 

'•Lady  of  the  Lake' 

There  is  little  to  record  of  the  weeks  that 
followed  Aunt  Catherine's  marriage.  I  missed 
her — ah,  how  I  missed  her ! — but  I  tried  to  act 
up  to  the  spirit  of  her  parting  words,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  fret.  Jem  stayed  with  us  until 
the  second  week  in  October,  and  while  he  was 
in  the  house  I  could  not  call  a  moment  my 
own.  He  followed  me  upstairs  and  down  ;  he 
took  me  for  long  walks,  and  day  after  day  I  had 
to  listen  to  his  plans — his  projects — for  winning 
this  pearl  among  girls — Violet  Campbell.  I 
used  to  envy  him  as  he  talked.  I  thought 
what  a  fine  thing  it  must  be  to  be  a  man — 
young,  at  the  very  beginning  of  life — and   to 
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know  exactly  what  one  wanted.  Jem  knew 
what  he  wanted,  and  he  intended  to  have  it, 
too  ;  as  far  as  his  modesty  allowed,  he  had 
not  a  doubt  on  the  subject ;  neither  had  I,  for 
how  could  Violet  refuse  him  ?  Of  course  he 
must  work  for  her  ;  he  must  leave  Oxford,  and 
beorin  to  eat  his  dinners  before  he  ventured  to 
talk  of  an  engagement ;  but  he  had  a  little 
money  of  his  own,  and  Violet  would  have  a 
little,  too ;  and  perhaps  for  a  year  or  two  they 
might  manage.  This  was  how  we  talked — as 
though  a  struggling,  briefless  barrister  were  one 
of  the  enchanted  kniohts  of  old,  and  could  hew 
his  way  through  all  obstacles.  W'iien  Jem  was 
gone,  I  devoted  myself  to  Hubert,  and  I  was 
often  with  Mrs.  Lyndhurst.  Now  and  then  I 
saw  Mr.  Basil — not  at  the  Hall  ;  he  was  never 
there  in  the  afternoon — but  occasionally  he 
would  come  across  to  Fircroft  for  a  chat  with 
Hubert,  or  to  carry  him  off  on  some  business 
connected  with  the  intended  church  at  Braidley. 
My  red-letter  days  were  the  days  when  a  letter 
with  the  Leeds  post-mark  lay  on  the  breakfast- 
table.  There  was  no  need  for  Aunt  Catherine 
to  tell  me  that  she  was  happy.  Every  word, 
every  sentence,  breathed  a  fulness  of  content. 
From  the  very  first  she  had  thrown  herself  into 
her  husband's  work  ;  she  was  leading  his  life. 
It  was  'our  people,'  'our  church,'  our  anything. 
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Mr.  Basil,  who  had  paid  them  a  three  days' 
visit  early  in  November,  told  me  that  i\unt 
Catherine  was  perfectly  in  her  element. 

'  She  is  just  the  same,'  he  said,  with  a  smile ; 
'  she  is  as  satisfied  with  her  Vicarage  as  though 
it  were  a  palace.  Somehow  it  looks  better  than 
it  used  to  look.  She  has  the  knack  of  making 
any  place  comfortable  and  home-like.  The 
poor  people  are  beginning  to  adore  her  as  they 
do  Mr.  Fleming.  As  for  him/  with  an  eloquent 
pause,  *  he  is  content  personified.' 

Just  before  Advent  Aunt  Catherine  came  up 
for  a  brief  visit  to  the  Hall — a  clergyman's 
week,  they  called  it.  Mr.  Fleming  was  with 
her.  I  do  not  think  she  could  have  brought 
herself  to  leave  him  so  soon  ;  indeed,  she  told 
me  that  he  never  liked  her  to  be  absent  for  an 
hour. 

'  I  am  afraid  we  are  a  foolish  old  couple,' 
she  added,  laughing  ;  '  but  I  have  got  my 
master  now%  and,  indeed,  I  should  not  like  to 
leave  Robert ;  he  has  been  alone  too  long 
already.' 

It  w^as  happiness  enough  for  me  to  know 
that  Aunt  Catherine  was  at  the  Hall,  and  to 
have  some  of  our  long  talks,  but  there  was 
something  better  still  in  store  for  me,  for 
actually  she  took  me  back  with  her  for  a  week. 

'  I  think  Olga  has  earned  a  week's  holiday,' 
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she  said  to  Hubert  ;  *  she  has  been  working 
very  hard,  and  young  people  sometimes  need  a 
change.  I  want  her  to  see  our  Vicarage.  INIy 
husband  says  I  have  made  it  so  pretty,  and 
then  she  will  be  able  to  picture  the  "  Leeds 
Darby  and  Joan  ;" '  and  of  course  she  talked 
Hubert  round  to  her  opinion  in  a  moment ; 
indeed,  she  made  him  promise  to  come  and 
fetch  me  back. 

That  week  was  one  of  the  happiest  I  ever 
spent  in  my  life.  I  was  with  Aunt  Catherine 
from  morning  to  night  ;  she  took  me  with  her 
to  her  mothers'  meetings,  to  her  district,  even 
to  her  Bible-class  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  her  varied 
duties,  she  found  plenty  of  leisure  to  talkto  me. 
'  Well,  Olga,  are  you  satisfied  about  me  ?'  she 
asked  the  last  evening  as  we  sat  together  in 
her  pretty  drawing-room  waiting  for  Mr. 
Fleming's  return  from  some  parish  meeting. 
*  Do  you  own  now  that  I  have  nothing  to 
regret,  that  I  have  found  my  right  place  ?' 

'  Yes,'  1  returned  in  a  low  voice,  for  the  door 
was  open,  and  Hubert  was  writing  letters  in 
the  study.  '  For  myself,  I  do  not  like  Leeds  ; 
I  prefer  Brookfield  ;  but,  after  all,  the  town 
does  not  matter.  The  church  is  nice,  and  you 
have  made  your  house  so  lovely.  Your  life  is 
full  of  work,  but  I  know  you  would  not  have  it 
otherwise,  and  it  is  work  you  love.' 
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*  I  love  it  all,'  she  said  simply.  '  I  think  if 
they  made  Robert  a  bishop  I  should  break  my 
heart  ;  I  am  prouder  of  being  his  wife — the 
wife  of  the  Vicar  of  St.  Mark's — than  I  should 
be  if  he  were  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  My 
life  is  perfect,  Olga,  and  he  has  made  it  so  ;' 
and  then  she  rose  and  went  to  the  door  as  she 
heard  his  key  in  the  lock,  for  early  and  late  she 
was  always  ready  to  greet  him — never  too  busy 
— too  much  absorbed  to  put  down  her  work  or 
book — to  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say.  Ah, 
no  wonder  she  was  happy,  for,  as  far  as  a  good 
man  may,  he  worshipped  her. 

Our  Christmas  was  a  sad  one  ;  it  was  painful 
to  see  Hubert  struggling  to  do  his  duty  to  all 
of  us,  and  hardly  able  to  summon  up  a  smile 
when  his  children  crowded  round  him  with 
their  little  gifts.  Happily,  Christmas  Day  fell 
on  a  Sunday,  and  we  could  keep  it  quietly,  and 
Hubert  was  In  church  most  of  the  day.  The 
children  had  their  dessert  in  the  nursery,  and 
Reggie  joined  them  ;  and  I  think  in  their  own 
little  way  they  were  as  happy  as  possible, 
though  I  could  see  Mab  was  thinking  a  good 
deal  about  her  mother. 

Harry  had  left  us  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  we 
all  missed  him  excessively.  He  went  away  in 
very  bad  spirits,  poor  fellow !  after  solemnly 
assurlnof  me  that  his  own  home  was  less  dear 
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to  him  than  Fircroft.  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  put 
the  same  question  to  me  again,  and  asked  it  I 
could  give  him  the  faintest  hope.  My  answer 
was  too  decided  to  leave  him  a  moment's  doubt. 
I  was  fond  of  him,  but  it  was  the  fondness  of 
a  sister  to  a  younger  brother.  I  told  him  so 
frankly,  and  that  ended  it.  I  do  not  know  how 
Jem  found  it  out  ;  I  am  half  afraid  poor  Harry 
took  him  into  confidence,  but  he  came  to  me 
when  Harry  had  driven  away  from  the  door, 
and  said  very  kindly  that  I  must  not  trouble 
myself  Harry  was  a  good  fellow,  but  he  was 
not  good  enough  for  that,  and  of  course  1  had 
done  the  right  thing. 

*  He'll  get  over  it  after  a  time,'  he  went  on  ; 
*  bless  you  !  I  have  had  these  sort  of  attacks 
myself — well,  perhaps  not  so  badly,  for  I  never 
proposed  to  a  girl  in  my  life  ;  but  Harry  is 
young  enough  to  fall  in  love  half  a  dozen  times 
before  he  settles  ;'  and  Jem  patted  me  on  the 
shoulder  in  a  fatherly  way  and  marched  off, 
feeling  that  he  had  eased  his  conscience  and 
done  his  duty.  Really,  Jem  was  a  tower  of 
strength  to  me  in  those  days. 

Jem  had  some  visits  to  make  during  the 
Christmas  vacation,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
us  on  New  Year's  Eve.  One  of  those  visits 
was  to  a  college  friend  living  at  South  Kens- 
ington,  and    I    knew  then    that   he   would   see 
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Violet  frequently.  His  letters  were  full  of  her  ; 
he  had  met  her  at  a  concert,  at  an  afternoon 
'at-home.'  He  was  going  to  join  them  at 
the  Albert  Hall.  They  had  asked  him  for  a 
night  or  two  to  Addison  Road  ;  they  were 
going  to  get  up  some  private  theatricals.  In 
fact,  Jem  enjoyed  his  vacation  to  the  full  ;  his 
one  regret  was  that  I  could  not  share  his 
pleasure.  Violet  was  so  anxious  to  know  more 
of  me,  he  said,  and  Mrs.  Campbell  was  always 
asking  him  to  bring  me  again  to  see  her. 

'  They  say  you  are  charming,  Olga,'  he 
wrote.  '  I  wonder  if  that  is  a  bit  of  blarney 
just  to  please  your  humble  servant;  but  I  sup- 
pose a  brother  is  no  judge — anyhow,  you  are  a 
dear  little  soul,  and  I  am  always 

'  Yours  most  affectionately, 

'  Jem.' 

New  Year's  Day  was  ushered  in  by  a  long 
letter  from  Aunt  Catherine,  and  a  very  pretty, 
indeed  costly,  present  from  Mrs.  Lyndhurst — a 
little  workcase,  beautifully  fitted  up,  and,  indeed, 
far  more  fit  for  the  use  of  a  young  princess  than 
for  Olga  Leiofh.  I  ran  across  to  thank  her,  and 
to  lecture  her  on  her  extravagance.  She  heard 
me  good-humouredly  : 

'  Catherine  told  me  that  you  wanted  a  new 
workcase   when    she   was  here   in    November. 
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I  hope  it  is  quite  to  your  taste,  for  I  could  not 
choose  it  myself,  and  people  are  apt  to  make 
mistakes.' 

I  assured  her  it  was  lovely,  only  far  too  good 
for  me.  I  longed  to  ask  her  who  had  selected 
it,  but  I  had  not  the  courage  at  the  moment, 
and  she  began  to  talk  about  something  else. 
She  wanted  me  to  put  a  fresh  wreath  on  Aline's 
grave. 

I  generally  went  about  once  a  week,  with 
Mab  and  Jessie,  to  arrange  fresh  flowers  or 
evergreens  on  Kitty's  grave,  and  we  always 
visited  Aline's  ;  it  seemed  a  sort  of  weekly 
treat  to  the  children  ;  even  Willie  would  plead 
to  go.  '  It  is  my  turn  to  go  to  mother  !'  he 
would  say.  *  And  mine,  too,'  Girlie-ga  would 
chime  in  ;  '  I'm  mother's  dirl,  too  !'  It  was 
wonderful  how  much  we  found  to  do,  how  busy 
the  children  would  be.  Sometimes  they  brought 
their  little  watering-pots,  or  planned  what  flowers 
they  would  plant  for  the  summer  ;  they  would 
hush  their  litde  voices  as  they  talked,  as  though 
they  feared  to  wake  that  tender  mother. 

On  this  morning  I  went  alone  with  Mrs. 
Lyndhurst's  flowers  in  my  hands,  but  I  saw 
somebody  had  been  before  me  ;  a  lovely  wreath 
lay  on  the  marble  step  of  the  cross.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Basil  had  had  it  placed  there.  To  my  sur- 
prise a  similar  one  was  on  Kitty's. 
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I  questioned  Hubert  on  my  return  ;  he 
knew  nothing  about  it.  But,  on  my  telHng  the 
children,  Hugh  interrupted  me  ;  he  had  seen 
Marsden  go  into  the  churchyard,  and  she 
seemed  carrying  something  very  carefully  ;  and 
then  the  Squire  had  joined  her,  and  they  had 
gone  down  the  little  path  together. 

I  was  sitting  alone  that  afternoon  ;  the  children 
had  all  gone  to  a  neighbour's,  and  Hubert  was 
busy  in  his  parish.  The  house  felt  very  still 
and  empty.  Jane  had  lighted  the  lamp  and 
drawn  down  the  blinds,  and  had  just  placed  the 
little  tea-table  beside  me,  when  there  was  a 
ring  at  the  door-bell,  and  the  next  moment  Mr. 
Basil  entered,  bringing  a  rush  of  cold  air  with 
him. 

'  Are  you  quite  alone  ?'  he  said,  with  evident 
surprise.  '  Where's  the  Vicar  ?  Shall  I  hunt 
him  out  of  the  study  for  you  ?' 

I  informed  him  that  Hubert  would  not  be 
home  for  an  hour  or  two. 

'  Ah !  and  Jem  has  gone,  and  there  is  no 
Mr.  Vivian  ;  still,  you  ought  not  to  be  left  alone 
on  New  Year's  Day.  Why  does  not  Mab  or 
Jessie  come  down  to  you  ?' 

'  They  are  all  out  ;  there  is  not  a  child  in  the 
house.  It  is  Elsie  Broderick's  birthday,  and 
they  are  spending  the  afternoon  there — even 
Girlie-ga  has  gone.' 
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'And  they  have  left  you  alone — what  a 
shame  !  If  my  mother  had  known  that,  she 
would  have  invited  you  up  there.  I  don't  like 
to  see  you  sitting  by  yourself  on  New  Year's 
evening.' 

'  Oh,  I  have  Rollo  !'  I  answered  lightly,  as  I 
gave  him  a  cup  of  tea  and  offered  him  the  hot 
buttered  cake  for  which  cook  was  celebrated. 
I  was  not  croinof  to  own  how  dull  I  had  felt,  and 
how  pleased  I  had  been  to  hear  his  ring  ;  and 
even  he  had  not  wished  me  a  '  Happy  New 
Year.'     I  saw  his  eyes  resting  on  my  workcase. 

'  Do  you  like  it  ?'  he  said  rather  eagerly. 
'  Was  it  what  you  wanted  ?  Do  you  think  it 
will  be  useful  to  you  ?' 

'  Very  useful,  only  I  am  half  afraid  to  open 
it.      It  is  far  too  beautiful  for  use  !' 

'  Nonsense !  you  must  never  use  anything 
else  !' 

And  then,  as  he  had  finished  his  tea,  he 
gave  me  a  description  of  a  New  Year's  Day  he 
had  once  spent  with  a  friend  in  Paris,  and 
how  they  had  driven  about  from  one  house  to 
another.  His  friend  was  a  Frenchman,  and  he 
told  me  how  this  man  had  nearly  ruined  himself 
in  bouquets  and  cadeaux  of  all  descriptions. 

'  That  was  my  mother's  present,'  he  said  by- 
and-by,  as  he  crossed  the  rug  to  examine  the 
workcase  again.      '  You  must  have  your  initials 
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engraved  on  it.  I  told  the  man  there  was  no 
time.'  So  Mr.  Basil  must  have  chosen  it  that 
day  he  went  to  town.  He  seemed  to  think  he 
had  made  a  slip,  for  he  put  it  down  hurriedly  : 
'  Everyone  gives  you  presents — my  mother, 
Aunt  Catherine,  even  Reggie — only  I  am  not 
permitted  to  offer  anything.' 

'  Oh,  gentlemen  do  not  make  presents,'  I  re- 
turned, somewhat  confused  by  his  manner. 

'  Only  under  certain  circumstances,'  speaking 
rather  gravely  ;  then,  very  earnestly  and  per- 
suasively :  '  I  do  want  to  give  you  something  ; 
I  have  wanted  it  for  a  long  time.  May  I  tell 
you  what  it  is  ?  There  is  only  one  thing  that  I 
can  offer  you,  though  I  doubt  whether  you  will 
think  it  worthy  of  your  acceptance  ;  but  it  is 
yours  already,  Olga,  and  I  think  you  know  it.' 

His  look  left  me  in  no  doubt  of  his  meaning, 
and  he  had  taken  my  hand  very  gently  as  he 
spoke.  I  tried  to  draw  it  away.  I  tried  to 
answer  him,  but  I  could  only  tremble  and  blush 
— he  had  taken  me  so  by  surprise  ;  but  he  was 
right.  In  my  heart,  though  I  would  have  died 
rather  than  have  confessed  it,  I  knew  he  cared 
for  me. 

My  silence  seemed  to  trouble  him. 

*  Why  do  you  not  speak  ?'  he  said,  in  rather 
an  agitated  voice  ;  '  why  do  you  not  answer 
me  ?     Have  I  startled  you  ? — surely  not.     You 
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must  have  seen  all  this  time  how  fond  I  have 
been  of  you  ;  only  it  would  not  have  been  right 
to  speak  before.' 

'  No,  of  course  not  ;'  but  I  did  not  dare  look 
at  him. 

'  But  it  is  more  than  a  year  now,  and  there  is 
nothing  wrong  in  my  speaking  to  you  this 
evening.  Would  you  rather  have  had  me  wait 
a  little  longer — does  your  silence  mean  that  ?' 
stooping  over  me  and  taking  my  other 
hand. 

•  No,  no,'  I  returned  desperately,  for  he  was 
compelling  me  to  speak,  and  I  knew,  difficult 
as  it  was  to  tell  him,  that  it  was  better  to  say 
the  truth  at  once  ;  *  there  is  nothing  wrong  in 
speaking  to  me  like  this,  but  I  wish — I  wish 
you  had  not  spoken,  when  I  cannot — when  I 
am  not  able  to  take  what  you  offer  me.'  I 
felt  him  start  ;  he  dropped  my  hands,  and  the 
next  moment  he  asked  me  in  quite  a  different 
voice  to  look  at  him.  He  spoke  so  quietly 
that  1  did  so  at  once.  'I  am  so  sorry,'  I 
faltered  ;  'you  must  know  how  sorry  I  am.' 

His  only  answer  was  to  put  aside  the  little 
tea-table  and  draw  up  a  chair  beside  me.  I 
think  he  felt  his  great  height  a  disadvantage. 
Then  he  said  more  calmly  : 

'  I  knew  I  should  read  the  truth  in  your  face, 
but    your  words  were   a    little  ambiguous.      If 
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you  are  sorry,  why  are  you  trying  to  refuse  me  ? 
for  you  are  trying,  are  you  not  ?' 

*  Because  I  must,'  I  returned,  almost  in 
despair.  '  Oh,  Mr.  Basil,  you  ought  not  to 
have  asked  me  !  How  am  I  to  think  of  such 
things  with  Hubert  and  the  children  ?' 

'  Is  that  your  only  reason  against  it  ?'  he  asked 
very  quickly. 

'  Yes,  of  course  ;'  but  I  did  not  in  the  least 
understand  how  much  I  was  admitting  until  his 
next  words  told  me. 

'  Thank  you,  darling  ;  that  is  all  I  want  to 
know.  I  was  afraid  for  the  moment  whether  I 
had  made  a  mistake,  and  if  you  really  cared  ; 
but  I  know  how  true  you  are  :  now  I  can  listen 
more  comfortably.  I  want  you  to  tell  me, 
Olga,  exactly  how  you  feel  about  things,  just  as 
though — as  though  I  were  Jem.' 

I  was  a  little  too  shy  to  speak  at  first,  but  he 
was  so  gentle  and  patient  with  me.  I  remember 
he  asked  me  whether  I  minded  him  being  a 
widower,  whether  I  thought  he  was  to  be 
trusted  now,  and  whether  I  did  not  care  more 
for  Reggie  than  for  him.  I  suppose  my  answers 
on  these  points  satisfied  him,  for  he  begged  me 
again  not  to  think  of  his  feelings  ;  that  he  was 
putting  himself  and  his  love  for  me  out  of  the 
question  ;  that  he  wanted  to  know  what  I  felt, 
and  to  help  me  as  much  as  possible.     And  then 
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I  did  talk  to  him  ;  and  when  I  began  the  words 
came  quite  easily. 

I  told  him  everything,  even  about  my  talks 
with  Kitty,  and  how  she  hoped  I  should  stay 
some  time  with  Hubert  and  the  children. 

*  Did  she  mention  any  period  of  time  ?'  he  asked 
anxiously,  and  when  I  returned,  '  She  only  said  a 
year  or  two/  he  smiled  and  looked  relieved. 

But  he  looked  grave  again  when  I  spoke  of 
Hubert  s  loneliness,  and  asked  him  how  I  could 
leave  him  in  this  big  house  with  only  the  little 
girls  to  take  care  of  him.  Then  I  repeated 
Aunt  Catherine's  words  the  night  before  she 
left  the  Hall.  'She  said  she  was  leaving  me 
happily  because  I  was  in  the  path  of  duty,  and 
she  did  not  wish  mc  to  disquiet  myself;'  and 
then  I  told  him  what  she  had  said  about  stand- 
ing still  until  the  way  opened. 

I  never  could  have  believed  that  he  would 
have  listened  so  quietly.  I  felt  I  could  have 
told  him  anything.  I  was  talking  as  freely  to 
him  as  I  did  to  Jem,  and  he  was  so  anxious  to 
put  me  at  my  ease,  that  he  hardly  seemed  to 
think  of  himself.  If  I  had  not  cared  for  him 
before,  I  must  have  cared  that  evening. 

When  I  had  quite  finished,  he  said  it  was  his 
turn  now,  and  then  I  found  that  he  was  not 
quite  convinced,  and  that  he  wanced  to  refer  the 
matter  to  Hubert. 
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'  It  is  not  as  though  I  were  asking  you  to 
leave  Brookfield,'  he  urged  ;  *  the  Hall  is  so 
close,  you  can  be  here  every  day,  and  half  the 
day,  if  you  will.  You  can  be  mistress  of  the 
Hall  and  Fircroft  too  ;'  but  I  would  not  let  him 
go  on — the  thing  was  impossible.  I  could  not 
do  my  duty  to  him  and  to  Hubert  too  ;  we 
must  just  go  on  as  we  were  until  I  saw  my  way 
more  plainly.  He  must  not  speak  to  Hubert  ; 
Kitty  had  not  been  dead  quite  a  year  yet,  and 
I  could  not  have  him  worried. 

'  But  you  do  not  think  of  me,'  he  complained. 
'  I  wish  I  could  feel  you  cared  for  me  half  as 
much  as  I  do  for  you.  You  do  not  know  what 
you  are  to  me,  Olga  ;'  and  then  he  implored  me 
to  be  engaged  to  him  ;  he  would  wait  a  year — 
two,  even  three — if  he  were  only  sure  of  me  ; 
but  I  would  not  listen. 

'  You  are  sure  of  me,'  I  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
so  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in  hearing  me, 
but  I  think  he  heard.  '  I  could  never  care  for 
anyone  else.' 

'  Then  you  do  love  me  a  little  ?' 

'  Yes,  yes  ;'  but  I  would  not  look  at  him,  for 
I  was  anxious  to  have  it  properly  settled,  and 
he  must  not  know  for  a  long  time  how  much  I 
really  cared  for  him.  It  was  breaking  my  heart 
to  send  him  away  from  me ;  indeed,  the  strain 
was  telling  on  me  visibly.      He  saw  it  at  last. 

VOL.  III.  59 
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'  I  have  made  you  look  quite  pale — I  am 
tiring  you  out!'  he  said,  a  little  remorsefully. 
'  Olo-a  !  why  are  you  so  obdurate  ?  why  will 
you  not  be  convinced  ?  You  are  raising  all 
these  difficulties,  and  you  will  not  let  me  help 
you  to  surmount  them  ;  how  are  we  to  go  on 
like  this — ^just  caring  for  each  other  ?  If  there 
is  no  engagement,  I  shall  have  to  go  away.' 

*  If  we  were  engaged,  Hubert  must  know, 
and  Jem,  and  everyone  ;  and  then  people  would 
expect  other  things !'  for  I  could  not  explain 
myself  more  clearly. 

He  laughed  a  little  at  that,  but  owned  I 
might  be  right. 

*  Mr.  Leigh  would  know,  of  course,'  he  said 
thoughtfully. 

'  Yes  ;  and  then  he  would  trouble  himself 
about  it.  Mr,  Basil,  please  do  not  say  any 
more — you  must  see  I  am  right  !  If  you  would 
only  go  away  now,  and  try  to  forget  you  have 
spoken  !' 

*  That  is  so  likely  !'  he  returned  rather  dryly. 
'  Olga,  how  dreadfully  firm  you  can  be  !  Well, 
I  will  go,  because  )  ou  are  looking  so  pale  and 
tired  ;  but  you  must  say  something  nice  to  me 
first — tell  me  you  are  not  really  sorry  about 
this !' 

*  No,  I  am  not  sorry  in  the  way  you  mean.' 
His  face  brightened. 
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'Well,  I  will  go  home,  and  think  what  is  best 
to  be  done — what  is  best  for  you  as  well  as  for 
me' — pressing  my  hand.  '  You  have  given  me 
the  right  to  say  that  by  owning  that  you  care 
for  me  a  little  !'  He  looked  round  the  room, 
and  then  at  me — a  long,  wistful  look  that 
touched  me  inexpressibly.  '  It  is  hard  to  leave 
you,  but  I  must  go — God  bless  you,  dear  !'  and 
then  he  went. 

I  went  up  to  my  room  at  once — nurse  had 
lighted  the  fire — and  I  flung  myself  down  on  the 
rug,  and  buried  my  face  in  the  cushions  of  my 
easy-chair.  I  had  restrained  my  tears  with 
difficulty  ;  now  they  could  have  their  vent. 
Basil  loved  me,  and  I  had  sent  him  away — was 
there  any  wonder  I  should  be  unhappy  ?  All 
the  scales  were  fallen  from  my  eyes  now.  I 
knew  that  he  was  dearer  to  me  than  anything 
in  life,  and  yet  I  had  sent  him  away  : 
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CHAPTER    XV 


li  THERE  AXYTHIXG  YOU  H.WE  TO  TELL  ME  ?' 


*  Be  sure  of  this — 
What  I  can  help  thee  to.  thoa  shalt  not  miss/ 

*  Alls  Well  thai  Ends  Well: 

*  A  friend  is  soMieone  who  can  finish  your  sentences  for  yoa.' 

Anon. 

Hl'bert  came  in,  and  then  the  children.  I 
could  hear  their  voices  chattering  to  nurse  on 
the  stairs.  I  jumped  up  and  bathed  my  eyes, 
and  then  went  into  the  schoolroom  to  bid  them 
'  Good-night '  and  hear  their  account  of  the 
evening.  I  found  them  examining  their  little 
gifts,  for  there  had  been  a  Christmas-tree  ;  they 
were  eager  to  show  me  ever}thing,  and  tell  me 
how  much  they  had  enjoyed  themselves. 

*  Hugh  has  a  box  of  chocolate  ;  but  he  is 
keeping  it  for  father.  Father  always  used  to 
eat  mother's  chocolate-drops — don't  you  re- 
member, Jessie  .^  And  these  sweets  are  all  for 
you.  Aunt  Olga,  because  you  have  been  all  by 
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yourself  this  afternoon  ;'  and  Mab  pressed  her 
cheek  affectionately  against  my  shoulder. 

'  Elsie  is  such  a  pretty  little  girl,'  observed 
Jessie;  'and  Mrs.  Broderick  has  a  nice  trustable 
face.  What  do  you  think  she  said  to  us,  auntie  ? 
She  kissed  us  half  a  dozen  times,  and  called  us 
poor  little  darlings,  because  we  had  crape  on 
our  best  frocks,  and  because  mother  has  gone  to 
heaven.' 

'  She  kissed  me,  too,'  put  in  Willie,  with  his 
mouth  full  of  sweets. 

Girlie-ga  had  been  carried  off  rather  cross 
and  fractious. 

'  Yes,  and  Mab  told  her  that  we  were  not 
so  poor  as  some  little  girls  we  knew,  because 
we  had  father  and  you,  Aunt  Olga,  to  take  care 
of  us.  And  Mrs.  Broderick  said  :  '*  Ah,  my 
dear,  but  you  may  not  always  have  your  aunt ; 

she  is  young,  and "  and  then  someone  said 

''  Hush!''  and  she  stopped.   What  did  she  mean, 
auntie  ?' 

'  Auntie  isn't  never  going  to  leave  us  !'  in- 
terposed Wilfred,  with  a  sticky  hug. 

'  Not  until  I  grow  up,  and  can  give  cook  the 
orders,'  returned  Mab  firmly ;  and  then  they  all 
chimed  in. 

Oh,  how  my  heart  ached  to  hear  them  !  It 
was  a  relief  when  the  o^ono:  sounded  for  me  to 
go  down  to  dinner. 
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Hubert  looked  white  and  jaded  ;  he  scarcely 
spoke  a  word  all  dinner-time,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  over  he  went  into  the  study.  I  asked  if  I 
should  bring  my  work  and  sit  with  him,  but  he 
shook  his  head.  When  Jane  took  him  in  his 
coffee  she  found  him  fast  asleep.  I  was  happier 
in  my  mind  when  she  told  me  that,  for  I  knew 
he  would  sleep  heavily  until  bedtime  :  he  had 
walked  too  far,  and  had  exhausted  himself,  but 
in  the  old  days  Hubert  had  never  been  so 
tired. 

I  had  food  enough  for  mv  thoughts.  1  did 
not  attempt  to  check  them  ;  they  had  travelled 
back  strangely  to  St.  Croix — to  La  Maisonnette. 
I  was  in  the  little  grove  ;  Reggie  was  swinging 
in  the  hammock  ;  a  tall  figure,  in  a  little  gray 
cap,  with  a  free,  easy  gait,  was  striding  down 
the  path.  1  can  hear  the  click  of  the  gate, 
even  the  '  Miss  Leigh  '  pronounced  in  the  clear. 
decided  voice  ;  but  it  was  not  th(*  stranger  of 
the  pavilion — it  was  the  young  Squire,  thr 
master  of  Brookfield  Hall,  who  had  been  with 
me  this  afternoon. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  Basil  Lyndhurst — 
one  of  the  Seftons — had  asked  me  to  be  his 
wife  ?  What  would  Aunt  Catherine  say  ?  And 
Reggie — but  I  must  not  think  of  Reggie.  I 
must  not  even  think  of  Basil  :  the  hardest  part 
was  over;  I  had  sent  him  away,  and  now  I  must 
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just  go  on  living  my  life.  I  tried  to  look  it  in 
the  face,  to  be  reasonable.  Could  I  not  be 
happy,  feeling  so  sure  of  his  love  ?  He  would 
be  near  me  ;  I  should  see  him  sometimes  ;  we 
should  be  friends ;  and  in  my  heart  I  should 
always  know  what  he  felt  for  me  ! 

My  answer  to  this  was  plain  :  I  could  be 
happy  if  only  he  would  be  satisfied ;  but  I 
knew  his  nature  too  well — patience  was  not  his 
forte.  Life  and  trouble  had  not  disciplined 
him ;  before  long  I  knew  he  would  chafe 
aga'-^st  my  restrictions  ;  perhaps  he  would  be 
angry  and  go  away. 

It  was  the  fear  of  this  that  was  making  me 
miserable — the  fear  that  my  influence  would 
not  be  sufficient.  Tenderly  as  he  loved  me, 
much  as  he  reverenced  me,  his  will  was  a 
strong  one,  and  might  rise  up  against  my 
girlish  decision.  The  very  tone  in  which  he 
had  said,  '  I  must  think  what  is  best  for  you  as 
well  as  for  me,'  showed  me  that  he  was  by  no 
means  subservient  to  my  opinion.  His  one 
anxiety  had  been  to  learn  my  feelings  towards 
himself;  the  rest  had  seemed  of  little  con- 
sequence. 

How  I  wished  I  could  have  brought  him 
round  to  my  opinion !  I  had  wanted  him  so 
much  to  agree  with  me,  if  he  would  only  spare 
me  any  conflict  of  wills  ;  but  I  had  been  so  shy 
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in  letting  him  know  my  feelings,  that  perhaps 
he  did  not  realize  how  hard  it  would  be  for  me 
to  fight  against  him.  I  did  so  long  to  make 
him  happy  ;  he  had  suffered  so  cruelly,  and  I 
could  give  him  just  what  he  wanted  ;  but  no, 
I  must  not  think  of  that.  '  It  was  Hubert,  not 
Basil,  who  was  my  duty — not  Basil  !  not  Basil !' 
I  repeated,  with  tears. 

I  passed  a  restless  night,  and  woke  unre- 
freshed.  When  Hubert  met  nie  at  breakfast 
he  asked  me  if  I  had  a  headache,  but  I 
answered  evasively.  I  had  not  mentioned 
Mr.  Basil's  visit  ;  I  felt  1  could  not  utter  his 
name.  It  was  snowing  heavily,  and  Reggie 
did  not  come  to  me  as  usual.  I  sat  in  the 
nursery  all  the  morning,  working  at  the  sewing- 
machine.  The  weather  would  afford  me  a  good 
excuse  for  not  going  to  the  Hall  ;  I  felt  under 
any  circumstances  I  could  not  have  gone.  I 
kept  the  children  with  me  all  the  afternoon. 
Mr.  Montague  dined  with  us;  but  I  have  not  the 
faintest  recollection  what  he  and  Hubert  talked 
about.  Only  once  I  saw  Hubert  looking  at  me 
through  his  spectacles,  as  though  he  wondered 
why  I  was  so  silent.  Mr.  Montague  left  us 
directly  dinner  was  over — he  had  an  evening 
engagement  in  the  village — and  then  Hubert 
proposed  of  his  own  accord  that  I  should 
accompany   him    to    the    study.      He    drew   up 
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the  low  chair  himself  to  the  fire  ;  it  was  Kitty's, 
and  her  little  standing  workbasket  was  near  it, 
with  one  of  Wilfred's  unfinished  shirts  in  it,  and 
the  gold  thimble  Hubert  had  given  her. 

'  Sit  there,  my  dear,'  he  said,  in  his  kind,  sad 
voice.  And  as  he  lighted  his  reading-lamp,  and 
adjusted  the  green  shade  that  he  always  used, 
he  continued  :  '  So  Lyndhurst  was  here  yester- 
day ?  I  do  not  remember  your  mentioning  It, 
Olga; 

I  was  so  startled  that  I  nearly  upset  my  little 
work-case. 

'  You  were  so  tired  last  night,'  I  stammered. 
*  Have  you — have  you  seen  him  this  after- 
noon ?' 

'  No  ;  only  his  stick  is  in  the  hall ;  and  1 
asked  Jane,  and  she  said  he  had  tea  here  in  the 
afternoon.  I  suppose  he  waited  to  see  me  ?  I 
know  he  wanted  those  plans  Royston  drew  up. 
I  almost  think  I  had  better  send  them  across 
this  evening,  if  it  has  left  off  snowing.  I 
suppose  Jane  or  Martha  could  go  ?' 

^  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it ;'  but  just  as  he  was 
drawing  aside  the  curtain  to  look  out,  the  hall- 
bell  sounded,  and  after  a  moment's  suspense — 
for  Hubert  never  encouraged  evening  visitors — 
the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Basil  walked  in. 

He  had  thrown  off  his  ulster,  and  was  in 
evening  dress,  as   he   had  just  risen   from   the 
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dinner-table.  I  was  so  surprised  to  see  him, 
for  he  had  never  come  so  late  before — so 
pleased,  so  overwhelmed  with  confusion  alto- 
gether, that  I  found  it  impossible  to  meet  him 
as  usual  ;  and  I  could  only  hope  that  Hubert 
did  not  notice  my  silence  and  my  burning 
cheeks.  Happily,  Mr.  Basil  spared  me  as 
much  as  possible,  for  he  shook  hands  hastily, 
and  at  once  engaged  Hubert  in  talk — in  fact, 
he  had  never  been  more  fluent.  Hubert  could 
not  get  in  a  word  at  all.  He  apologized  for 
coming  so  late,  but  he  had  been  at  Braidley  all 
the  afternoon  in  spite  of  the  snow  ;  and  he  had 
seen  Royston.  and  now  he  wanted  to  look  at 
the  plans. 

'  I  need  not  trouble  to  look  over  them  here,' 
he  went  on  ;  '  I  will  just  carry  them  across  with 
me,  and  go  through  them  on  Monday  morning  ;' 
and,  after  a  little  more  talk,  Hubert  said  they 
were  upstairs  in  his  dressing-room,  and  that  he 
would  fetch  them.  Another  time  I  should  have 
offered  to  save  him  the  trouble,  but  I  was 
actually  too  shy  to  open  my  lips. 

The  moment  he  had  left  the  room  Mr.  Basil 
came  to  my  side. 

'  Do  put  down  your  work  for  a  moment,'  he 
pleaded.  '  Why  do  you  seem  afraid  of  me 
to-night  ?  Was  it  wrong  to  come  ?  I  give 
you  my  word,  1  was  obliged  to  furbish  up  these 
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old  plans  as  an  excuse.  I  could  not  keep 
away  ;   I  was  just  pining  for  a  sight  of  you.' 

''  And  I  for  you,'  I  could  have  said  with  truth, 
for  it  was  such  a  delight  to  see  him  there.  I 
had  been  making  myself  so  miserable  all  day, 
thinking  that  he  was  hurt  at  my  sending  hiai 
away — that  he  had  not  understood  what  it  cost 
me ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  confess  to  myself 
that  he  seemed  as  usual — not  at  all  depressed  ; 
he  looked  handsome  and  eager.  As  he  spoke 
he  put  his  hands  forcibly  on  my  work. 

*  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  have  come,* 
was  all  I  could  bring  myself  to  say ;  but  I 
suppose  my  face  belied  my  words,  for  he  looked 
as  happy  as  possible. 

'  But  you  are  pleased  to  see  me — you  know 
you  are  pleased  to  see  me,'  in  a  coaxing  voice  ; 
'  and  you  look  ever  so  much  better  than  you 
did  last  night.  Olga,  you  do  not  know  how 
restless  I  have  been  all  day  ;  it  will  not  answer 
at  all.  You  will  have  to  give  in — to  reconsider 
your  decision.  I  must  talk  to  Aunt  Catherine 
and  Mr.  Leigh.  Your  friends  must  not  allow 
you  to  sacrifice  yourself,  if  it  be  a  sacrifice,' 
stooping  over  me  a  little  closer. 

'  Oh,  please — please  do  not  say  any  more 
to-night  !'  I  whispered.  '  Hubert  will  be  here 
directly  ;  he  will  guess,  and  then  everything 
will  go  wrong ;'  but  he  did   not  take  the  hint 
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quickly  enoutjh.  for  he  was  still  standino-  close 
to  me  when  Hubert  returned  with  the  plans — 
only  I  had  got  possession  of  my  work,  and  the 
shades  of  silk  were  difficult  to  match  by  lamp- 
light, so  perhaps  he  thought  Mr.  Basil  had 
been  helping  me,  for  he  apparently  took  no 
notice. 

Coffee  was  sent  in  after  this,  and  Mr.  Basil 
stayed  some  time.  I  tried  to  take  my  part  in 
the  conversation,  to  appear  at  my  ease,  but  my 
chaneine  colour  and  short,  breathless  sentences 
betrayed  my  nervousness.  Mow  was  I  to  talk 
to  Mr.  Basil  with  the  old  friendliness.-^  In  his 
new  character  he  confused  me,  and  yet  1  thought 
none  became  him  so  well.  No  i;irl  had  ever 
had  such  a  lover.  1  am  sure  he  went  away  at 
last  because  he  saw  how  it  was  with  me. 
Mubert  went  to  the  door  with  him. 

'  It  is  a  rough  night,  Lyndhurst,'  1  heard  him 
say  as  they  shook  hands. 

I  was  folding  up  my  work  when  Hubert 
came  back  to  me  ;  he  looked  thoughtful  and 
preoccupied  ;  but  as  I  bade  him  good-night,  he 
asked  me  to  stay  a  little  longer,  and  I  sat  down 
again  reluctantly.  He  did  not  inquire,  as  usual, 
if  I  were  tired. 

*  Is  there  anything  you  have  to  say  to  me, 
Olga  ?'  he  asked  so  pointedly  that  I  stared  at 
him  in  dismay. 
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'No;  nothing-,  thank  you,'  I  returned  in  a 
very  small  voice. 

'  Nothing  that  I  ought  to  know,  that  you 
would  tell  Jem  if  he  were  here.' 

'  Certainly  not !'  flushing  to  my  finger-ends. 
The  idea  of  my  telling  Jem  that  ! 

'  You  must  forgive  me  if  I  am  a  little  clumsy, 
my  dear,'  he  went  on  in  the  kindest  voice  ; 
'  but  I  cannot  forget  how  young  you  are,  and 
you  have  no  mother,  and  no  sister  now  to 
advise  you ' — of  course  he  was  thinking  of 
Kitty — *  and  Jem  is  young  too  ;  so,  perhaps,  I 
should  really  be  able  to  help  you  best  if  you 
could  only  bring  yourself  to  confide  in  me.  Do. 
my  dear,  for  I  feel  a  little  anxious  about  you.' 

'About  me,  Hubert  ?' 

*  Yes.  Hasn't  the  Squire  been  making  love 
to  you  ?  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,  Olga, 
if  I  am  making  a  mistake  ;  but  from  his  manner 
and  yours  it  was  impossible  not  to  suspect 
something  of  the  kind  ;  and  as  your  guardian  I 
have  a  right  to  know  such  matters.' 

Hubert  was  speaking  with  mild  dignity,  but 
he  was  regarding  me  affectionately.  There 
was  no  escape  for  me  now.  Mr.  Basil's 
boyish  impatience  had  frustrated  my  plans. 
If  Hubert  knew  our  little  secret,  there  would 
be  a  complication.  I  was  angry  with  myself 
for  my  absurd  shyness.     If  I  had  only  laughed 
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and  talked  as  usual,  Hubert  would  never  have 
suspected  anything. 

I  never  knew  how  kind  Hubert  could  be  ; 
he  drew  the  truth  from  me  in  the  gentlest 
manner.  He  even  made  me  confess  that  I  was 
by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  young  Squire ; 
that  if  things  had  been  otherwise  I  should  have 
eiven  him  another  answer. 

'  It  is  a  very  good  match,'  he  said  thought- 
fully. '  How  pleased  old  Jem  will  be  !  he  has 
quite  changed  his  opinion  of  Lyndhurst.  He 
thinks  him  a  fine  fellow  now  ;  so  do  I.  My 
dear  little  sister,  nothing;  could  be  better  ;  you 
must  be  engaged  to  him  at  once.' 

The  quiet,  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  Hubert 
spoke  almost  took  my  breath  away,  but  I 
managed  to  stammer  out  the  words  : 

'Impossible!  how  could  I  leave  those  poor 
children  ?' 

He  looked  very  grave  at  that,  but  his  manner 
did  not  alter. 

'  Don't,  my  dear,'  for  the  tears  were  in  my 
eyes  now  ;  '  let  us  have  a  little  talk  together. 
Draw  your  chair  closer  to  me,  and  let  me  see 
your  face.  I  want  to  tell  you  something.  My 
poor  darling  spoke  to  me  on  this  very  subject.' 

'Oh  no,  Hubert!'  in  a  shocked  voice,  for 
Aline  had  not  been  dead  two  months  then. 

'  She    did   not    mention    names,   but,   all   the 
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same,  I  am  sure  Lyndhurst  was  in  her  mind. 
Kitty  was  so  clever  ;  she  saw  things  sooner 
than  other  people.  Most  likely  it  occurred  to 
her  as  a  possibility.  "  Olga  is  sure  to  marry," 
she  said  to  me  one  night  when  we  had  been 
talking  of  the  children.  **  I  shall  be  glad  if  she 
will  stop  with  you  for  a  year  or  two."  And  then 
she  made  me  promise  that  I  would  not  allow 
you  to  sacrifice  yourself  for  the  children.' 

Dear  Kitty !  that  was  so  like  her,  and  she 
had  said  the  same  thing  to  me. 

'  "  Olga  is  so  generous  that  she  will  not 
think  of  herself  or  her  own  happiness ;  when 
the  time  comes  you  must  think  for  her, 
Hubert" — those  were  her  very  words.  ''She 
will  have  no  one  but  you  and  Jem  to  help  her  ; 
you  must  do  your  best  for  her,  as  though  she 
were  Mab."  Olga,  I  am  going  to  do  my  very 
best  for  you.      How  old  are  you,  my  dear  ?' 

But  I  would  not  answer  him  ;  I  must  have 
my  say  too.  I  put  my  arms  round  his  neck  for 
the  second  time  in  my  life,  and  hid  my  face  on 
his  shoulder,  and  implored  him,  with  sobs,  to 
listen  to  me.  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  leave 
him  and  the  children,  not  even  for  Basil's  sake  ; 
that  though  I  loved  him — I  loved  him  dearly — 
I  could  not  be  happy  in  neglecting  my  duty  ; 
this,  and  much  more,  in  broken,  incoherent 
sentences. 
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He  was  very  much  touched,  and  had  to  take 
off  his  spectacles  to  wipe  them. 

'  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dear,'  he  kept 
saying  in  a  husky  voice  ;  but  when  I  was  a 
little  calmer  he  asked  me  again  how  old  I 
was. 

'  I  shall  be  one-and-twenty  next  June.'  was 
my  answer. 

'  Kitty  was  younger  than  that,'  he  sighed  ; 
'  but  there  is  plenty  of  time,  Olga  ;  you  must  not 
fret  so.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  leave  us  now  ; 
no,  my  dear,  I  could  not  spare  you  just  yet. 
But  we  must  think  of  Lyndhurst  ;  I  will  talk  to 
him  and  find  out  his  wishes.  If  he  would  not 
think  fifteen  months  too  long  for  an  engagement, 
you  could  marry  him  on  your  twenty-second 
birthday.  You  would  have  helped  me  for  more 
than  two  years  then,  and  by  that  time  I  shall 
be  able  to  arrange  something.' 

'  But  Hubert,  the  children '  but  he  would 

not  let  me  go  on. 

'  They  are  my  children,  not  yours,'  with  a 
smile  ;  '  the  matter  is  not  so  difficult  as  you 
suppose.  Things  are  changed.  I  have  no 
pupils,  and  Montague  helps  me  with  the  parish. 
I  have  more  time  to  give  to  the  children,  and 
you  forget  what  a  treasure  we  have  in  nurse  ; 
and  then,'  patting  my  hand  in  an  encouraging 
way,  'the  Hall  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  off; 
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you  could  still  supervise  Fircroft,  and  see  to  the 
little  girls'  frocks,  for  I  could  not  undertake  that 
department.  We  should  see  you  every  day, 
and  by-and-by  my  Mab — God  bless  her  ! — will 
be  able  to  look  after  her  sisters  and  brothers  ; 
she  is  quite  a  little  woman  now  in  her  way.  I 
never  saw  a  child  often  so  thoughtful  before.' 

I  argued  a  little  more  with  Hubert.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  though  that  night  I  were 
fighting  against  my  love  for  Basil,  and  the 
knowledge  of  my  forthcoming  happiness  ;  but  I 
found  Hubert  mildly  inexorable:  he  would  not 
listen  to  me  for  a  moment.  My  grand  plans  for 
martyrdom  were  all  put  aside  with  fine  mascu- 
line scorn. 

'  We  have  Lyndhurst  to  consider,'  he  kept 
saying  ;  '  you  have  treated  us  both  badly.  I 
am  your  legal  guardian,  and  have  a  right  to 
know  all  your  affairs,  and  you  left  me  in  the 
dark  about  the  Squire's  offer.' 

I  felt  a  sudden  qualm  as  he  said  this  ;  he 
had  never  guessed  at  Harry's  attachment,  and 
would  have  been  much  shocked  to  hear  that  his 
favourite  pupil  had  made  me  two  offers.  A 
guilty  colour  suffused  my  face  as  I  remembered 
poor  Harry  ;  but  his  secret  was  safe  with  me. 
Jem  knew  it,  but  he  would  never  betray  Harry 
to  Hubert. 

*  I   think  you  the  luckiest  girl  in  the  world,' 
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he  continued  ;  '  think  of  being  mistress  of  that 
fine  old  place  !  Who  would  have  guessed  that 
our  little  Olga  would  have  won  our  young 
Squire  ?' 

And  then  he  looked  at  me  rather  critically, 
as  though  to  find  out  where  the  attraction  lay, 
and  I  thought  of  Jem's  brotherly  critique. 

*  He  is  a  wise  man,'  he  went  on  after  a 
scarcely  perceptible  pause.  *  He  has  had  enough 
of  beauty  with  his  first  wife  ;  he  wants  some- 
thing better  now  ;'  and  then  he  took  my  face 
between  his  hands  and  kissed  it.  *  Go  to  bed 
now,  my  dear,  for  we  have  said  enough  for 
to-night.  I  have  quite  forgotten  that  it  is 
Saturday,  and  I  have  to  look  over  my  sermon 
for  to-morrow,  and  it  is  past  eleven  now.' 

'  Oh,  Hubert,  I  am  so  sorry  to  have  kept 
you  !'  and  then  I  left  him. 

What  had  become  of  my  unhappiness  ?  Why 
could  I  not  be  sorry  that  all  this  had  happened 
— that  Hubert  had  discovered  our  secret  ?  But 
I  could  be  sorry  for  nothing.  I  could  only 
think  of  Basil — how  he  had  looked,  and  what 
he  had  said  that  evening  ;  and  how  his  presence 
had  glorified  Hubert's  shabby  old  study,  and 
transformed  it  into  a  sort  of  earthly  paradise. 

I  was  glad  that  the  next  day  was  Sunday.  I 
was  sure  of  seeing  him  in  church  ;  and,  perhaps, 
after  service,  he  might  join   us  in  the  church- 
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yard.  It  would  be  awkward  to  see  him  with 
Hubert  ;  but  I  knew  at  that  time  Hubert 
would  be  in  the  vestry,  and  there  would  be  no 
one  but  Reggie  and  the  children  near  us,  for 
Mrs.  Lyndhurst  never  came  to  church  in  the 
winter. 

He  came  in  late — he  was  often  late — but  as  he 
and  Reggie  passed  our  seat,  he  half  turned  and 
looked  at  me — a  quick,  searching  look.  But  I 
hardly  dared  raise  my  eyes  again  from  my 
book  all  the  service.  How  little  he  knew  the 
mischief  he  had  done  bv  his  visit  last  nieht ! 
Once,  and  only  once,  during  the  sermon  I 
ventured  to  glance  in  his  direction.  His  head 
was  bent ;  he  was  evidently  thinking  deeply. 
He  looked  quiet,  composed,  thoughtful — I 
wondered  if  the  sermon  engaged  his  attention. 

Reggie  ran  after  us,  as  usual,  in  the  church- 
yard, and  I  stooped  down  and  kissed  him  ;  and 
the  next  moment  Mr.  Basil  joined  us,  and  we 
walked  together  to  the  gate.  Mab  was  on  one 
side  of  me  and  Willie  the  other  ;  Reggie  had 
hold  of  his  father's  hand.  The  children  were 
all  chattering,  so  that  he  could  not  find  an 
opportunity  to  say  more  than  a  word. 

'How  are  you?'  he  asked  quickly.  *  Shall 
you  come  up  to  the  Hall  to  see  my  mother  ?' 

I  shook  my  head. 

'  When    may    I    come    again — your    brother 
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does  not  like  Sunday  visitors,  I  know — to- 
morrow ?  Oh  yes  ;  I  must  bring  those  plans 
back  to-morrow.  Will  you  j^nve  me  a  cup  of 
tea? — Good-morning.  Mrs.  Broderick  !  what 
severe  weather  we  are  having  !  there  will  be 
some  more  snow  before  night.' 

Mrs.  Broderick  and  her  daughters  had  joined 
us.  The  youngest,  Cissie,  a  very  pretty  girl, 
was  looking  at  the  Squire  ;  he  could  scarcely 
disengage  himself  to  bid  me  good-bye. 

'  I  shall  try  to  come  to-morrow  or  Tuesday,* 
he  said,  in  a  low  voice.  '  I  must  speak  to  you 
alone — you  will  have  to  give  way  !'  and  then  he 
quietly  stepped  back  to  Miss  Cissie. 

But  as  I  walked  on  with  tht*  children,  I  de- 
termined nothing  would  induce  me  to  see  him 
alone.  How  was  I  to  tell  him  about  my  con- 
versation with  Hubert.-^  he  had  no  right  to 
come  again  so  soon.  He  was  behaving  e.xactly 
as  though  I  had  accepted  him.  He  was  not 
bearing  himself  in  the  least  like  a  rejected 
suitor.  I  began  to  feel  I  had  not  done  the 
thing  properly. 

I  went  to  church  in  the  evening  with  Mab, 
but  the  Hall  seat  was  unoccupied.  Most  likely 
Mr.  Basil  had  stayed  at  home  to  read  to  his 
mother.  I  certainly  attended  to  the  service 
better  ;  and  Mr.  Montague's  sermon  was  ex- 
cellent. 


'0.-  '; 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    WAY    OPENS. 

'  I  heard  his  deep  "  I  will  " 
Breathed  like  the  covenant  of  a  god,  to  hold 
From  thence  thro'  all  the  worlds.' 

'  T/ie  Gardener's  Daughter! 

'  O  happy  world  .  .  .  all,  meseems, 
Are  happy;  I  the  happiest  of  them  all.' 

Tennyson. 

'Oh,  but  she  will  love  him  truly  ; 
He  shall  have  a  cheerful  home  ; 
She  will  order  all  things  duly, 

When  beneath  his  roof  they  come.' 

*  The  Lord  of  Burleigh: 

I  HAD  no  time  to  myself  the  next  morning. 
When  I  came  down  to  breakfast  a  note  was 
awaiting  me  from  Miss  Boyle.  Her  sister 
had  been  taken  ill  on  Saturday  night  with 
some  internal  inflammation,  and  Dr.  Langham 
thought  very  badly  of  her.  Hubert  said  at 
once  that  he  would  go  down  to  Fir  Cottage  to 
inquire    after    the    invalid,    while    I    gave    the 
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children  their  lessons.  He  brought  me  a  very 
bad  report  at  luncheon  -  time.  Poor  Miss 
Rosina  was  dying,  and  he  had  found  our 
Miss  Boyle  in  great  trouble.  We  had  all 
become  very  much  attached  to  her ;  she  was 
a  worthy,  kind-hearted  creature,  and  so  humble- 
minded  with  all  her  cleverness.  I  begged 
Hubert  to  let  me  go  and  offer  my  services,  but 
he  said  she  had  a  cousin  with  her,  a  very  nice 
person,  and  that  I  should  be  only  in  the  way. 

^  The  orteatest  comfort  I  could  oive  Miss 
Boyle,'  he  went  on,  *  was  in  telling  her  that  you 
would  take  her  place  with  Mab  and  Jessie.  I 
begged  her  to  be  perfectly  easy  on  that  point, 
as  you  and  I  would  manage  the  lessons  between 
us.  Let  them  come  to  me  for  their  history  and 
arithmetic  ;  it  will  be  such  a  pleasure  to  teach 
them  something  ;'  and  as  Mab  and  Jessie  were 
charmed  with  this  idea,  they  went  regularly  to 
the  study  for  an  hour  during  the  three  weeks 
Miss  Boyle  stayed  away,  and  I  believe  all  three 
were  sorry  when  her  return  put  a  stop  to  lessons 
with  their  father. 

As  the  weather  did  not  permit  the  little  girls 
to  take  their  usual  walk  with  nurse,  I  sat  with 
them  in  the  schoolroom  all  the  afternoon,  while 
they  amused  themselves  making  scrap-books 
for  the  children's  hospital.  This  was  a 
favourite    occupation    with    them.       I    did    not 
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venture  into  the  drawing-room  until  I  knew 
Jane  had  taken  in  the  tea,  and  then  I  invited 
the  twins  to  join  me.  I  could  never  count  on 
Hubert ;  and  if  Mr.  Basil  kept  his  word  the 
little  girls  would  hinder  any  private  talk.  I  felt 
very  artful  and  diplomatic  as  I  went  down  with 
Mab  and  Jessie  hanging  on  either  arm.  They 
were  in  high  spirits,  and  wanted  to  know  if  the 
drawing-room  cake  were  nicer  than  the  school- 
room one. 

*  When  I  am  grown  up,  and  give  cook 
orders,'  observed  Mab,  '  I  shall  always  say 
plum-cake  instead  of  seed  ;  no  one  but  Willie 
likes  seedy-cakes,  Aunt  Olga.' 

I  was  beginning  to  think  I  had  schemed  in 
vain  as  we  drank  our  tea,  for  no  ring  at  the 
door-bell  announced  a  visitor.  To  be  sure,  he 
said  '  to-morrow  or  Tuesday.'  Never  mind, 
Mab  and  Jessie  must  be  invited  again  to- 
morrow ;  and  I  tried  to  dismiss  the  subject 
from  my  mind,  and  to  give  myself  up  to  the 
children,  who  were  in  high  glee.  By-and-by 
Hubert  joined  us;  he  looked  tired  and  weary, 
but  brightened  up  as  Jessie  flew  to  him,  and 
Mab  pushed  a  heavy  armchair  closer  to  the  fire. 

'  Are  you  keeping  Aunt  Olga  company,  my 
darlings  ?  Mab,  do  you  think  you  could  pour 
me  out  a  cup  of  tea  ?  I  want  Aunt  Olga  to  do 
something  for    me.     Olga,   do    you    remember 
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those  papers  old  Mrs.  Steventon  gave  me 
about  that  good  -  for  -  nothing  son  of  hers  ? 
They  were  in  a  thick  blue  envelope ;  and  I 
know  I  put  thcni  in  one  of  the  racks  on  my 
writing-table.  Do  you  think  you  could  lind 
them,  my  dear  ?' 

'  I  will  look,  Hubert.  Jessie,  that  cake  is 
cold.  There  is  some  hot  toast  on  the  trivet  for 
father;'  and  I  went  awa\'  (|uickly. 

The  study-door  was  half  closed.  As  I  pushed 
it  open  I  came  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Basil ! 

'You  have  come  to  look  for  Mrs.  Steventon  s 
papers  ?'  he  said  coolly.  '  'I'hat's  all  right ;  but 
the  Vicar  does  not  wain  them  fc^r  the  next 
hour ;'  and  then  he  closed  the  door,  and  the 
next  moment  I  found  myself  held  fast.  '  How 
could  you  have  the  heart  to  do  it  ?'  he  was 
s  lying  ;  *  how  could  you  have  the  heart  to  send 
me  away,  my  darling  ?' 

I  never  knew  how  pertinacious  Basil  could 
be  ;  he  gave  me  no  peace  until  I  had  answered 
his  questions.  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that 
his  self-distrust  was  so  great,  that  he  thought 
so  little  of  himself,  and  somuch  of  me,  that  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  I  really 
cared  for  him  ;  when  I  found  out  what  he  felt, 
1  did  all  I  could  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  was  so 
grateful  to  me  for  my  frank  confession. 
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'  I  know  I  am  not  worthy  of  you,'  he  said 
humbly,  as  he  drew  me  closer  to  him  ;  *  but  you 
have  done  much  for  me  already,  and  you  will 
do  more.  I  always  looked  up  to  you  as  a  little 
saint,  Olga.  Do  you  remember,  dear,  that 
evening  of  our  dinner-party,  when  my  poor 
Aline  disgraced  herself?  I  shall  never  forget 
what  I  felt  when  you  put  your  arms  round  her, 
and  laid  your  cheek  against  hers  !  "  Come  with 
me,  and  I  will  take  care  of  you."  Was  not  that 
wliat  you  said  ?  Olga,  it  was  all  I  could  do  not 
to  bless  you  aloud  for  your  goodness.  I  felt 
neither  Aline  nor  I  was  fit  to  kiss  the  ground 
under  your  dear  feet.' 

'  Oh,  Basil,  do  not  talk  so !  It  was  no  good- 
ness.     I  loved  her — I  always  loved  her.' 

'  I  believe  you  did  ;  that  is  why  I  sent  you 
her  ring.  Darling,  you  will  have  to  wear  my 
ring  now,  for  Mr.  Leigh — what  a  brick  he  is ! — 
thinks  that  we  may  as  well  be  engaged  at  once.* 

'  It  was  all  your  fault,'  I  began  ;  but  he  knew 
too  well  to  let  me  finish. 

'  What  a  good  thought  it  was  my  fetching 
those  plans  on  Saturday  evening !  I  meant  to 
behave  as  well  as  possible  ;  but  when  I  saw  you 
change  colour  every  minute  I  knew  it  was  all 
up  with  our  secret.  When  he  had  it  out  with 
me  just  now,  I  told  him  that  I  considered 
myself  engaged.      "  That's  all   right,"    he  said, 
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with  a  lau^h  :  "  I  will  send  Olga  in,  and  then 
vou  can  senle  it."  And  we  have  settled  it, 
haven't  we,  desj  ?' 

I  tried  to  tell  him  now  about  my  conversation 
with  Hubert,  for  he  was  so  happy,  and  in  such 
spirits,  thai  there  was  no  him  to  the 

point-     He  kept  asking  ir  ----   ques- 

tioos — how  long  I  had  like  -   -  :      -igh  I 

coold  possibly  answer  that  question ;  if  I  reaOy 
and  truly  cared  for  him  nxxe  than  Jem. 

*  I  was  alwa}-s  jealous  of  that  feUow,'  he  said. 

*  Dear  Jem  "  I  sighed. 

*Yes:  b-:  he  dc^es  not  come  first  now,  or 
Reggie  either.' 

*  Xa  of  course  doc  Reggie !  What  an  idea ! 
As  though  I  '  '  -n  before  you  1  Do 
kl  me  tell  yc  -i.' 

*  No,  he  SL  a  dejected  air.  I 
know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  and  I  have 
heard  it  already.  We  are  to  be  engaged  for 
fifteen  months — untH  you  are  two-and-twenty. 
I  was  obliged  to  agree  to  everything,  for  fear  of 
losing  you  altogether :  but ' 

*  You  think  nfteen  months — a  poor  little  year 
and  a  quarter — too  long  to  wait  for  me.  Mr. 
F'"  waited  eight-and-twenty  years  for 
A_  :  ^__-erine.' 

I  ought  to  have  known  Baal  better  ;  he  was 
not  likely  to  submit  tamely  to  such  a  reproof. 
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and  I  had  to  listen  10  a  ^ong  narang~je,  made 
with  a  great  deal  of  energy.  He  would  wait 
for  me  half  his  life,  he  said,  if  duty  demanded 
it.  He  was  quite  sure  of  me ;  I  was  not  the 
girl  to  tell  a  fellow  she  loved  him  and  then 
change  her  mind,  and  on  that  point  I  had  made 
him  quite  happy,  perfectly  happy ;  but,  all  the 
same,  he  wanted  to  marn'  me  as  soon  as  possible, 
I  could  not  blame  him  for  wishing  this ;  any 
fellow  in  his  circumstances  would  be  as  anxious 
as  he  was  ;  and  he  must  call  my  attention  to 
one  point,  that  in  his  case  it  was  not  so  much 
selfishness  as  a  clear-si:^hted  thouahtfulness  for 
other  people.  He  was  afraid  that  I  was  not 
sutticiently  alive  to  his  virtues ;  when  he  said 
other  people,  he  did  not  presume  to  place  me 
amongst  them,  as  he  was  far  too  painfully  con- 
vinced that  I  would  agree  cheerfully  to  a  fifteen 
years'  engagement. 

*  Oh,  Basil !'  in  a  shocked  voice  at  this  point. 

No  :  I  must  not  interrupt  him.  He  was 
speaking  of  his  mother,  who  was  so  clearly  in 
need  of  a  daughter,  and  of  Reggie,  whose  in- 
fantile years  certainly  pleaded  for  maternal 
manaorement.  Basil's  face  was  a  studv  as  he 
completed  this  audacious  speech. 

But  I  was  not  to  be  silenced  by  any  flow  of 
eloquence,  and  in  spite  of  mmy  interruptions, 
I  had  mv  sav  at  last.     I  told  Basil  that  he  had 
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made  me  so  happy,  so  very  happy,  that  there 
was  no  room  in  my  heart  for  selfishness  ;  that 
he  must  let  me  do  my  duty  to  Hubert  and  the 
children,  and  not  be  too  exacting,  for  I  loved 
him  so  much— yes.  I  actually  told  him  that — 
that  a  word  from  him,  even  a  gesture  of  im- 
patience, would  pain  me  terribly  ;  and  when  he 
saw  how  earnest  I  was  he  did  not  tease  me 
any  more,  and  nothing  could  exceed  his  gentle- 
ness. 

'  My  little  sunbeam,'  he  said,  very  tenderly, 
'  I  cannot  have  you  look  so  grave  ;  don't  you 
know  a  word  from  you  is  enoui^h  ?  I  (juite 
understand,  my  dearest,  and  1  promis(!  you  that 
)ou  shall  never  have  anything  to  bear  from  my 
impatience.' 

'  And  you  will  be  hapjjy,  Basil  ?' 

'  Perfectly  happy  and  content  in  waiting  for 
you,  do  you  mean  ?  Yes  ;  a  thousand  times, 
yes.  bVom  this  day  we  begin  our  new  life 
together,  for  I  shall  do  nothing  without  you, 
decide  nothing,  enjoy  nothing.  I  shall  see  you 
every  day ;  I  shall  be  here  as  much  as  possible. 
Olga,  can  that  possibly  be  the  dressing-bell  ?' 

I  looked  at  the  clock  in  dismay — half-past 
six — and  we  had  been  talking  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  Basil  looked  amused  at  my  horrified 
expression,  and  suggested  that  we  should  go  in 
search  of  Hubert.     We  found  him  (quietly  read- 
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ing  by  the  fire.  The  little  girls  had  gone 
upstairs.  He  looked  up  with  a  smile  as  we 
entered. 

*  Have  you  brought  me  the  papers,  Olga  ?' 
he  asked,  and  then  he  opened  his  arms  to  me. 

Oh,  how  dear  and  good  Hubert  was  to  us  both 
that  night !  He  would  not  let  Basil  leave  us  ; 
and,  indeed,  as  he  whispered  to  me  afterwards, 
he  had  no  intention  of  going  ;  and  when  dinner 
was  over,  he  talked  to  us  in  so  kind  and  fatherly 
a  manner,  and  he  made  me  so  proud  and  happy 
by  praising  me  to  Basil.  I  never  knew  how 
much  I  loved  him  until  that  night. 

Basil  took  me  the  next  day  to  see  his  mother  ; 
she  literally  wept  for  joy,  and  I  was  ready  to 
join  her,  when  she  confessed  that  this  had  been 
for  months  the  wish  of  her  heart,  and  afterwards 
we  both  wrote  to  Aunt  Catherine  and  Jem. 

Their  answers  perfectly  satisfied  me.  Aunt 
Catherine's  was  very  short,  but  every  word 
expressed  her  perfect  contentment. 

'You  have  made  me  very  happy,'  she  wrote  ; 
'  nothing  earthly  could  have  pleased  me  more. 
I  shall  not  now  have  a  care  for  Basil  ;  you  will 
suit  his  peculiar  nature  utterly  and  entirely. 
And,  Olga,  you  have  long  been  very  dear  to 
me  ;  now  you  will  be  one  of  us,'  and  so  on — 
such  a  letter  as  only  Aunt  Catherine  could 
write. 
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As  for  Jem's,  it  was  so  perfectly  unique,  so 
altogether  delicious,  that  Basil  said  I  ought  to 
have  it  framed  as  a  model  of  brotherly  corre- 
spondence. The  dear  fellow  was  literally 
brimmino-  over  with  fun  and  affection  and 
satisfied  ambition — only  one  sentence  was  quite 
grave  : 

'  I  have  long  ago  changed  my  opinion  about 
Lyndhurst;  I  always  thought  he  had  the 
makings  of  a  fine  fellow,  only  I  distrusted  him 
for  awhile.  I  do  not  now  own  that  he  is  per- 
fecdy  worthy  of  you  ;  there  is  not  a  fellow 
livine  eood  enouo^h  for  such  a  dear  little  soul  ; 
but  he  will  do,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  give  you  a  blessing,  so  here  goes,'  et  cetera, 
et  cetera.  Oh,  how  we  laughed  over  that 
letter  ! 

We  had  been  engaged  about  ten  days  ;  poor 
Miss  Rosina  Boyle  had  been  buried  nearly  a 
week,  and  her  sister  had  not  yet  resumed  her 
duties,  when  one  afternoon,  as  I  was  giving- 
Mab  her  music-lesson,  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  Basil  entered.  I  was  beginning  to 
be  used  to  see  him  at  any  time  in  the  day,  for 
he  was  seldom  absent  for  many  hours  from 
Fircroft.  He  would  snatch  half  an  hour  when- 
ever he  could  to  talk  over  any  little  matter  with 
me  that  interested  him.  This  time  he  had 
brought  me  a  message  from  his  mother  ;    she 
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wanted  me  particularly,  he  said.  Could  not 
Mab  finish  her  music  by  herself  ?  I  made 
a  little  demur  at  this,  but  he  was  very  urgent. 
He  was  not  going  back  to  the  Hall  for  an  hour 
or  two — he  had  to  ride  to  Braldley ;  he  begged 
me  to  remain  until  he  returned,  but  I  would 
not  promise  this. 

'Well,  we  will  leave  that  part,'  he  replied, 
with  a  smile  that  told  me  that  he  was  pretty 
certain  to  get  his  way,  '  only  do  go  now  as 
quickly  as  possible  ;  In  fact,  I  mean  to  wait 
until  I  see  you  out  of  the  house  ;'  and  seeing 
this  was  his  mood,  I  told  Mab  to  finish  her 
scales  by  herself,  and  put  on  my  hat  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Ladybird  was  waiting  for  her  master,  and  I 
left  Basil  for  a  moment  while  I  fetched  her 
some  sugar.  The  pretty  creature  knew  me 
well,  for  I  had  always  petted  her.  I  could  not 
help  looking  after  my  Squire  as  he  rode  off, 
Basil  always  looked  so  well  on  horseback.  He 
saw  me  and  waved  his  hat  gaily,  and  then  I 
walked  on. 

I  thought  Bennet  looked  unusually  pleased 
to  see  me,  but  he  asked  me  to  wait  In  the 
library  a  few  minutes  before  I  went  to  his 
mistress.  This  somewhat  surprised  me,  for  I 
was  unused  to  any  formality  at  the  Hall ;  but 
I  understood  his  motive  better  the  next  moment, 
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when  I  found  myself  folded  in  Aunt  Catherine's 
arms.  My  ecstasy  may  be  imagined.  So  this 
was  the  reason,  then,  why  Basil  had  been  so 
ureent  with  me. 

The  surprise  was  so  great  for  a  moment  that 
I  could  only  kiss  her  without  speakin^^,  and  I 
could  see  there  were  tears  in  her  soft  gray 
eyes. 

*  Are  you  pleased  to  see  me,  Olga  ?  My 
dear,  I  could  not  stay  away  any  long^er.  I  was 
just  longing  to  see  you  and  Basil,  so  I  made 
Robert  bring  me,  and  we  have  been  here  since 
one  o'clock.  We  slept  at  St.  Jude's  Vicarage 
last  night,  and  came  on  here  this  morning.' 

*  And  you  have  seen  Basil  ?' 

*  Yes  ;  and  talked  to  him,  too.  How  happy 
the  boy  is  !  he  looks  better  and  younger  already; 
and — well,  darling.  I  think  you  can  imagine  our 
conversation.* 

*  You  have  no  idea  how  good  he  is  to  me !' — 
rather  shyly. 

'  Come,  you  shall  tell  me  about  it  ;  that  is 
why  I  told  Bennet  to  show  you  into  the  library, 
because  I  wanted  you  all  to  myself.  Do  you 
know  how  refreshing  it  is  to  see  your  sweet 
little  face  ?  Basil  says  you  are  just  an  em- 
bodiedj  sunbeam !  I  call  that  a  ver\'  pretty, 
lover-like  speech.* 

Oh,  what  a  talk  we  had  !  I  felt  then  as  though 
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my  happiness  were  complete.  Aunt  Catherine 
was  the  only  one  to  whom  I  could  tell  every- 
thinor ;  she  understood  in  a  moment  that  mv  one 
anxiety  was  how  long  Basil's  patience  would 
last  out. 

'  It  will  last  as  long  as  it  is  needed/  was  her 
comfortable  answer.  '  Basil  is  perfectly  content 
to  wait  a  reasonable  time,  and  he  thinks  Mr. 
Leigh's  stipulation  ver\-  reasonable  under  the 
circumstances  ;  of  course,  if  it  had  been  pos- 
sible, he  would  rather  have  married  you  at 
once,  but  he  will  not  let  himself  think  of  that — 
Basil  is  not  the  least  selhsh.' 

'  Oh  no  I  no  one  could  be  less  so,  Aunt 
Catherine.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me 
tidoretv  ;  but.  indeed,  I  do  not  see  how  Hubert 
is  to  spare  me  even  then !' 

'  Do  you  not  ?  Well,  I  have  an  idea  on  the 
subject  ;  and  so  has  Basil.  Your  news  about 
poor  Miss  Rosina  Boyle  put  the  notion  in  my 
head  ;  her  sister  s  death  has  set  Miss  Boyle  free 
to  take  your  place.' 

'  My  place !' 

*  Well,  perhaps  not  that  exactly,  for  she  could 
not  be  Mr.  Leigh's  companion  ;  but,  as  regards 
the  children  and  the  care  of  the  household,  she 
could  certainly  take  your  place  ;  indeed,  I  never 
knew  any  person  so  entirely  trustworthy.    If  she 
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be  the  plainest,  she  is  certainly  one  of  the  nicest 
people  I  know.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  she  should  come  and  live 
at  Fircroft  ?' 

'  Perhaps  not  live  there  entirely ;  but  that 
must  depend  on  Mr.  Leigh's  wishes.  But  what 
could  be  easier  than  for  her  to  come  every  morn- 
ing, and  remain  until  the  children's  bedtime  } 
She  might  still  keep  her  rooms  at  Fir  Cottage, 
and  so  maintain  her  independence  ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  woman  of 
her  age — and  she  looks  fifty  at  least — taking 
charge  of  a  widower's  household.  She  is  not 
young,  at  least  in  h(^r  appearance,  or  attractive 
enough  to  make  such  a  position  awkward  ;  but, 
as  I  said  before,  this  is  for  your  brother  to 
arrange.' 

'  And  you  think  that  by  tb.at  time  I  can  be 
spared  }' 

*  That  the  way  will  open.  Yes,  Olga,  I  do 
think  so,  and  Basil  is  sure  of  it.  With  iMiss 
Boyle  at  Fircroft,  and  you  at  the  Hall,  there 
can  be  very  little  difficulty  in  the  matter.  You 
will  always  be  on  the  spot  to  supervise  or  con- 
sult with  Miss  Boyle  ;  she  will  be  able  to  refer 
all  feminine  questions  to  you.  The  children  will 
be  with  you  constantly — every  day — they  will 
bring  their  litde  affairs  to  you  to  setde  ;  your 
brother  will   do  the  same.     Are  )'ou  convinced 
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now  that  everyone  is  right  in  not  allowing  you 
to  martyr  yourself  ?' 

^  Yes  ;  and  I  could  not  do  it.  I  could  not 
give  up  Basil  ;  but  still  it  troubles  me  to  think 
of  Hubert  being  all  alone.' 

'  Put  that  out  of  your  head  for  the  present ; 
in  another  year  he  will  be  more  fit  to  be  left. 
His  children  will  occupy  his  thoughts,  and  give 
interest  to  his  life ;  he  is  strong  enough  and 
good  enough  to  stand  alone.  You  know  how 
highly  I  have  always  thought  of  him — but 
never  so  highly  as  now,  when  I  have  watched 
him  in  his  trouble.' 

'He  is  an  example  to  us  all ;  even  Basil 
says  so.' 

'  Basil  respects  him  as  much  as  I  do.  Well, 
my  dear,  he  will  still  have  his  faithful  little 
sister  near  him.  What  can  be  more  easy  than 
for  vou  and  Basil  to  sacrifice  an  evening  now 
and  then  to  cheer  him  in  his  solitude  or  to  coax 
him  up  to  the  Hall  ?  not  to  mention  the  hours 
you  will  contrive  to  spare  him  between  your 
own  duties.  My  dear,  you  do  not  know  Basil 
When  he  gets  you  to  himself,  he  will  be  too  happy 
to  be  exacting  ;  he  will  be  the  first  to  remind 
you  of  your  duty  to  others.' 

*  Oh,  Aunt  Catherine  !  you  always  say  such 
nice  things.  It  is  not  only  words ;  but  you  do  give 
one  such  real,  solid  comfort.      You  have  taken 
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away  every  little  tiresome  scruple,  and  I  feci  as 
lif^ht  as  air.' 

'  Then  yoii  must  come  and  talk  to  Robert 
now;  he  is  with  XMr^inia  in  the  drawinL;-r()()m. 
Oh  !  there  are  Ladybird's  hoofs  galloping  up  the 
avenue.  Basil  is  in  a  hurry  to  j^^et  back  to  his 
sweetheart  ;  let  us  go  and  meet  him  !' 

Basil  gave  me  a  droll  look  as  he  sprang 
from  his  saddle. 

'  Are  you  not  ^lad  1  interrupted  Mab's  music 
lesson  ?'  he  asked  as  he  joined  me.  *  Were  you 
(!ver  more  surprised  in  your  life.  Olga  ?' 

*  There  is  no  one  like  her,'  I  returned,  in  a 
whisper;  'and,  oh,  Basil,  she  has  made  me  so 
happy  about  things!' 

'  Vcs.  1  know.'  with  a  glance  of  full  undc^r- 
standini;  :  '  that  is  just  what  you  wanted — a  talk 
with  Aunt  Catherine  f  and  then  we  could  say  no 
more,  as  Mr.  I'lcming  was  crossing  the  room  to 
speak  to  us. 

Aunt  Catherine  was  right,  and  the  way  has 
opened.  It  is  eighteen  months  since  she  said 
those  words  to  me,  and  for  three  of  those  months 
1  have  been  Basil's  wife.  Everything  has  hap- 
pened as  she  predicted.  Miss  Boyle  is  at 
h^ircroft — a  trusted,  faithful  friend  of  the  whole 
family — and  I  am  at  the  Hall,  its  happy,  its 
most   happy    mistress  I      M\    husband    says    he 
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has  now  not  a  wish  ungratified.  I  almost 
tremble  when  he  tells  me  so  ;  but,  indeed,  I 
could  say  the  same  myself.  There  is  no  one  in 
the  world  so  blessed  as  I  am.  Sometimes  when 
Reggie  calls  me  mother,  and  Basil  smiles  as  he 
hears  it,  the  tears  come  into  my  eyes  ;  but  they 
are  tears  of  joy.  We  talk  often  of  those  old 
days  at  St.  Croix  and  of  La  Maisonnette,  and 
again  and  again  I  bless  the  day  when  Aunt 
Catherine  and  I  crossed  the  sea  on  that  quest 
that  seemed  so  hopeless  then,  and  yet  was  so 
near  fruition — the  search  for  Basil  Lyndhurst. 


THE    END. 
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